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" Yoa bava pat m« now Co auch a part, u never 
I ahaJl diicba^e to ibe lifa." 

SmiESFEiiRi:. 

'as in the year ... we do not exactly 
know wAof year — but, it was somewhere 
between 1648, and 1836 : while yet rail- 
roada were few, and potatoes were many, 
and fast coacheE ran daily to hospitable inns ; — before 
electridty found an ^phahet, or sunbeams a pencil, or 
English gravity a Polka ; — while Europe's National 
Guards were still peaceable shopke^iera, and an 
equally impregnable divinity seemed hedged round 
England's merchant priuceB, andFranoe'a Citizen King 
— in such a year it was, that a house in Portland Place, 
so long shut up, that people had begun to doubt whe- 
ther it really could open, or whether like some Lillipu- 
tian mansions to childhood dear, the whole front must 
come off at once, suddenly woke up to life, — unbarred 
its churlish portals, and drew up its jealous blinds, to 
admit aa much of air and sunshine ai a London atmos- 
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phere had to bestow. Long had this house been the 
wonder of its neighbourhood: year after year had 
passed away since its purchase by the great merchant, 
Hugh Armadale ; and but for the occasional arrival of 
packing-cases from abroad, supposed to contain pictures 
and statues of great value, it would have appeared its 
owner had forgotteA its existence. The heir of an 
Indian fortune, he had trebled it by some brilliant spe- 
culations, and in the prime of life found himself at 
once, the envied possessor of immense wealth, and the 
desolate father of a motherless girl. From whatever 
reason, and his friends suggested many , he at once 
quitted England, to return no more ; and wandered 
with his child over the continent ; spending a month 
here, and a year there, wherever his fancy listed. Of 
refined manners, and graceful mind, he was welcomed 
in the best circles ; but bis principal delight was in the 
care of his daughter, on whose adornment in person 
and talent no money or pains were spared. It is not 
our intention here to discuss what was lacking or su- 
perfluous in this education : whatever Mr. Armadale's 
future designs might be, they were cut untimely short, 
and at the age of eighteen, his child was left an orphan. 
The hatchment darkened the wall of the mansion in 
Portland Place, bearing the arms of the old knightly 
house of Armadale, once as famous in the field, as of 
late it had become in the funds : and now the conjec- 
tures exhausted on the father, descended to the child, 
and all her family connections (near relations she had 
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none) grew anxious for news of her return. They had 
several years more to wait, but were gratified at last, 
as the heiress, with characteristic caprice, chose to 
make her first appearance in London at the commence- 
ment of a raw, bleak December. 

Seated at breakfast in an apartment where the un- 
pleasantness of the weather might be seen, but not 
felt ; surrounded by all the elegancies of refinement, 
and the luxuries of wealth, were the fair mistress of 
the house, and her good duenna. The latter, a lady 
of that peculiar appearance that might be any age^ 
from this reason, that she could never have looked 
young — with plain but not unpleasing features, and a 
costume of excellent materials, which she had the 
happy art of so putting on as to defeat every end for 
which fashion designed it, was presiding over the mys- 
teries of the cafetiere; devoting all her skill to the task 
of proving that good coffee could be made in England 
— a fact which our heiress was rather inclined to 
doubt. Miss Armadale, meanwhile^ ensconced in an 
arm-chair that might have rivalled Beauclerc's " Sleepy 
Hollow," her feet on the fender, and her letters and 
newspapers by her side, seemed little disposed to trou- 
ble herself about conventional forms, or do anything 
just then but make herself comfortable in the way she 
liked best. The favourite child of nature and fortune, 
their gifts had been lavished upon her with no sparing 
band: elegant, accomplished,- beautiful — with no one 
to control her caprice, and no guidance beyond her 
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own wayward will: with wealth sufficient to gratify 
every selfish desire^ and no monitor to remind her of 
duties or of stewardship: flattered, courted, obeyed 
from her childhood — such was the condition of Mar- 
garet Armadale. Her character our readers must 
find out for themselves. 

She had opened her letters with the eagerness of 
anticipated pleasure, but one after another was laid 
aside with a look of disappointment, and a murmured 
comment — " Fashionable acquaintance all — no differ- 
ence — no real affection — all alike" — during which 
interval her companion set before her a cup of delicate 
Sevres china, filled with such coffee as she flattered 
herself must content the most fastidious. ** Any 
news, my dear ? " said she : Miss Armadale handed 
her the letters. " No news, dear Martin : the world 
is not yet grown honest. Nothing but the old story. 
One devoted friend declaring that since my departure 
she can hardly look any one in the face without tears, 
— while by the same post, writes another, that the in- 
consolable mourner has been gayer than ever, and is 
considered the prima donna, now I am gone : mark 
that last phrase, Martin ; for the very individual who 
pays me the pretty compliment, I myself heard say of 
me when she thought I was out of the way, * Only 
one of your purse-proud English — setting up for a 
leader of fashion.' But you must read their letters to 
appreciate them : and afterwards this from some zea- 
lous friend in England, whom I have not yet the plea- 
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sure of knowing, and consequently have no right to 
abuse." 

Miss Martin read as she was desired, folded up the 
letters and returned them with a calm, " Thank you, 
my dear." A silence ensued, — the good duenna pro- 
ceeded with her breakfast; Miss Armadale hardly 
tasted anything, but leaning back in her chair, gazed 
absently at the fire: cloud after cloud chasing each 
other over her full dark eye, and transiently dimming 
its sunny brightness. 

" Martin ! ** exclaimed the heiress, suddenly. 

"My dear," said Miss Martin, who was quite 
accustomed to be apostrophised at a moment*s notice, 
and was never flurried or hurried by this or anything, 
" What do you want ? " 

" I want advice, Martin." 

" Very well, my dear, you shall have it." 

" But I don't promise to follow it." 

" I am perfectly aware of that, my dear." 

There was another pause. 

" What do you think of that invitation, Martin ? " 
said Miss Armadale, sipping her coffee, but not prais- 
ing it. 

" Do you mean Mrs. Crawford's, my dear ? " 

"Yes, Mrs. Crawford's, and Mr. Crawford's, and 
the Misses and Master Crawford's, and a host of dis. 
tant connections in the countrv ; all most anxious to 
see the rich Miss Armadale, and worship her image for 
its golden base. What do you think of it ? " 
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" It is a very kind invitation, I think, my dear." 

" Too kind by a great deal : half that affection 
would do : what can they feel for an entire stranger ? 
What magnetic influence is there in my nature that I 
can win people's hearts without our ever meeting? No, 
no, Martin, if I had arrived in London to earn my 
bread, what sort of invitation should I have received 
then ? But to the point, — shall I accept it or not ? '* 

" Certainly not, my dear." 

" And pray why not. Miss Martin ? " — said the 
young lady, somewhat sharply. 

" Because you do not wish it, my dear." 

" But supposing I do wish it ? *' 

" Then go, my dear.'* 

" How provoking you are, Martin I Do you sup- 
pose I have nothing to think of but my own inclina- 
tion ? " 

Miss Martin coughed, and discreetly waived a reply. 

" In the first place," continued Miss Armadale, " I 
have to set advantages and disadvantages together, 
and that is a great deal of trouble." 

" I do not think the advantages will trouble you 
much, my dear." 

" Stop, you have not heard them yet. Firstly, I 
shall get out of London, of which the present speci- 
men has so disgusted me, there is no saying what I 
may do if I remain. Secondly, I shall keep up an old 
family connection, in a county where my forefathers 
had their abode. Thirdly, I shall see an English 
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Christmas, which is what I have longed for ever since 
I could eat roast beef." 

" That is only lately then, my dear." 

" Don't be satirical, Miss Martin : never was even 
that much-put-upon Telemachus blessed with a more 
aggravating Mentor. Tell me, shall I go ? " 

" You have only to please yourself, my dear." 

" That is what you always say, and if I do not be- 
come the most selfish person in the world, it will be 
no thanks to my friends, who set me down as such 
already." 

" I never said you were selfish, my dear," said Miss 
Martin, " and I do not think you are— considering." 

" That is my own good Martin, and in return for 
that encouragement, I will not say what I intended 
about the strong resemblance between English cojQPee 
and English weather. Now for the disadvantages— 
* List, list, O list I * A house full of strangers ; most 
probably vulgar people, who will be telling everybody 
how rich I am — that I never take change for a sove- 
reign, and curl my hair with ten pound notes : then to 
be complimented, and feted, and worshipped, and per- 
haps made love to." 

" Do you object to thaty my dear ? " 

" Not at all, Martin, when it is sincere — but when 
it is all hollow, like this," pushing away her foreign 
letters, " it sickens my heart. And now I have told 
you all this, Martin, let me have your opinion as briefly 
as possible, and then I will give you mine.'' 
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Miss Martin rose^ and stirred the fire thoughtfully : 
then turning deUberately round, poker in hand, said 
** As they are family connections, I think you ought to 

go-*' 

" Ought ? then I certainly won't/' 

" Very well, my dear.'* 

Miss Armadale went for a solitary drive, and if any- 
thing would have helped her to come to a determination, 
it would have been the yellow fog in which she was 
speedily enveloped. Wrapped up in furs, she was im- 
pervious to cold, but the heavy atmosphere fretted her 
beyond endurance, and suddenly starting up, she pulled 
the check-string and gave the order, " Home ! " Miss 
Martin was in the drawing-room, deep in the hook 
and crook marvels of Crochet, when Margaret flung 
the door open, and stood before her with gravity in 
her manner, and mirth in her eye. 

" Martin, I mean to accept the invitation." 

" Very well, my dear, I thought so, all along." 

" Take your pen, Martin, if you please, and write a 
polite note to Mrs. Crawford, and sign yourself * Mar- 
garet Armadale.' " 

** With great pleasure, my dear." 

" Stop a minute : hear all your instructions : say 
that you, Margaret Armadale, will be delighted to 
accept so kind an invitation, and that you will take the 
liberty of bringing a young companion with you." 

" A young companion I " repeated Miss Martin, 
with emphasis. 
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" Yes : I hope you consider me still young." 
" You^ my dear, what do you mean ? " 
*' I mean this, good Martin — I will go among these 
people : they wish to know me, and they shall. I must 
settle somewhere, and I may choose to do so among 
family connections; hut as to knowing really what 
they are in my own character as an independent 
heiress and cherished guest, it is quite out of the ques - 
tion. Nay, hear me out, Martin, and whatever you 
do, don't contradict me, for my constitution cannot 
stand it, you know : — we will go down together : no- 
body there knows either of us — you shall pass as Miss 
Armadale, and shall have every equipment necessary 
to maintain so glorious a position ; and I shall be — 
not what you are to me — that I could never attempt 
to be : but your humble attendant, protegee, poor 
dependant, or whatever you please; who carries all 
your parcels, and jogs your memory, and bears your 
ill humours, etc. etc. etc. : in short, the fac-simile of 
our old acquaintance at Florence, whom I am sure 
you remember, from the number of scrapes you got 
her into, by taking her part." 

Miss Martin was too much of a philosopher to be 
easily surprised; nevertheless her eyes opened now, 
and she stared at the young lady without uttering a 
word. Miss Armadale, having stated her intentions, 
coolly seated herself in her arm-chair, and merely ob- 
serving, " When you have written your letter, let me 
see it," began to amuse herself with a favourite 

c 
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periodical. Full ten minutes elapsed without a word 
on either side: Miss Martin at last rose, and stood 
opposite her young autocrat. 

** Miss Armadale, my dear." 

« Miss Martin." 

'^ Do you think, my dear, it is becoming in your 
position, or at my time of life, to make ourselves per- 
fectly ridiculous ? " 

Margaret smiled. 

" Do you think, my dear, it will be at all right, or 
seemly, to go to a strange house, under an assumed 
character — wrong the confidence of the inmates, and 
expose ourselves to being treated as impostors ? And 
above all, do you suppose I shall be able to keep up 
your character, or you to endure the situation you im- 
pose upon yourself ? '* 

Miss Armadale lifted her eyebrows and seemed to 
ponder. 

" I am sure it is not right," continued her compa- 
nion, thinking she had made some impression, '* so I 
say at once, I will have nothing to do with it." 

" So you have often said before," said Margaret, 
laughing, "while you know all the time it is of no use. 
But, however, we will say no more just now, Martin 
dear : I will come into your room to-night, when you 
are in bed, and we will discuss it then." 

Miss Martin groaned, for she knew well what this 
meant: but at this instant, the sound of carriage 
wheels, and the thundering of the knocker, proclaimed 
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visiters, and Margaret's faithful French servant, An- 
toine, throwing open the door, announced Lady and 
the Misses Fenwick. She had never seen them before, 
but this made no difference in their cordiality : — ^they 
were literally overflowing with affection for her : and 
indeed had loved every member of her family — (Sir 
John Fenwick having had some money transactions 
with the late Mr. Armadale, and been heavily in his 
debt :) Lady F. already considered her as a daughter, 
and the Misses F. as a sister; and they came to press 
her to make Cavendish Square her home, and to 
receive the whole of the Fenwick race into the warmest 
recesses of her heart. Miss Armadale received these 
overtures with graceful courtesy, and dexterously 
avoided accepting any ; but as soon as they were fairly 
out of the house, turned quickly to her Mentor. 

« Miss Martin I " 

" Yes, my dear." 

** Are not those dear, affectionate people ? " 

*' Very, my dear.'* 

" So sincere — so disinterested — so fond of me before 
they saw me — so delicate in their compliments — so 
guileless in their love I " 

Miss Martin could not help smiling. 

" Come, my dear friend," said Margaret, going up 
to her, and kissing her forehead, — " it is no use our 
going on in this way : — ^you must come round to my 
opinion, and I must have your hearty concurrence in 
my scheme. Think a minute, dear Martin — think of 
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my forlorn position; surrounded by smiles, greeted 
with flattery, and never knowing, unless with you, 
whether I have a friend or not. Picture me going 
among these Crawfords, to be received as these Fen- 
wicks would receive me : — I need not waste my inge- 
nuity in describing what that reception would be : — 
and what should I gain by it? I tell you frankly, 
Martin, I have a secret predilection for that part of Eng- 
land: my poor father loved it dearly: I have heard of 
Rockstone Manor, and Welfield, and Dumton, all my 
life ; and should I ever decide on settling there, only 
think how much of my comfort and happiness may 
depend on the friends I may make. As an heiress, I 
am sure to find homage and welcome, — and it may all 
be mercenary : — but if as a poor dependant — a slighted 
one, mind — for you must treat me as such — I meet 
with kindness and affection there, I may be sure it is 
owing to some intrinsic worth, either in myself, or 
them, and in either case shall be gratified. Yield to 
my wishes, dear Martin I humour me in this, as you 
have done so often ; and trust me you shall find me 
grateful — more grateful than I have ever shown my- 
self yet." 

It would take long to detail all the arguments, pa- 
thetic — comic — supplicatory, and imperative, by which 
Miss Armadale out-talked her companion: suffice it 
for our purpose that she did out-talk her, — and that 
Miss Martin, fairly tired out, at length agreed, on cer- 
tain conditions. Much debate having been, held, thQ 
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following treaty was signed between the high and 
consulting parties. "That Miss Martin was to support 
to the utmost of her ingenuity the character of an 
heiress, and to treat Margaret, under the assumed 
name of Esther^ with sufficient distance and slight to 
give every one an opportunity of doing the same : that 
neither party was to shake ojQP her disguise in the ab- 
sence of the other : — and that in event of discovery^ 
Margaret should explain that she had forced Miss 
Martin into the scheme/' All this being settled, the 
latter asked her fellow conspirator if she had fully 
weighed the annoyances to which she might be sub- 
ject. *' Oh yes, of course," said Miss Armadale, care- 
lessly. 

" Because, my dear, it will never do to begin a thing 
of this kind, and then get tired of it without gaining 
your end : you will appear so perfectly ridiculous." 

" Well, dear Martin, I will take my chance of that: 
I promise you shall not appear so — if I can help it.** 
Miss Martin shook her head, and the conversation 
dropped. 

Miss Armadale was sitting alone the next day; her 
duenna having undertaken to break the matter to Mrs. 
Nisbett, her faithful but simple-hearted mistress of the 
robes — a task of no small magnitude. After musing 
for some time, and saying to herself over and over 
again, ^^ I really am taking a great deal of trouble for 
nothing " — Margaret at last exerted herself to ring 
the bell, which was answered by Antoine. " Did ma- 
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demoiselle ring?" Yes, Antoine— I want to speak to 
you." The Frenchman bowed. "I am going into 
the country, Antoine." 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Miss Martin is going, and Nisbett, and I shall 
take you ; so you must undertake about post-horses 
and all that." 

"It shall be done, mademoiselle." — A pause en- 
sued, which lasting longer than Antoine approved, he 
broke it respectfully. " Has mademoiselle any more 
commands ? " 

" No — yes — stop a minute, Antoine — I — I am 
going down in disguise." 

" Mademoiselle ! " 

**In disguise — attend to me, Antoine. I depend 
greatly on your assistance and address : I have reasons 
for concealing my real name and position, and to 
oblige me, Miss Martin has kindly consented to per- 
sonate me for a short time. She will go as Miss Ar- 
madale, and I as her dame de compagnie — you under- 
stand, Antoine? 

" Sans doute, mademoiselle," replied Antoine, as 
readily as if the order had only related to the postage 
of a letter. 

" Remember, Antoine, I shall rely very much upon 
you for keeping up this necessary delusion, for neces- 
sary it is — I know your readiness in an emergency : I 
shall trust to you to teach Nisbett her part." Antoine 
bowed with a lurking smile. 
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'* You will remember to ask Miss Martin for 
orders/' 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" To speak of her as Miss Armadale — '* 

" I will, mademoiselle." 

" You are to neglect mcy Bltogeiher,'' 

" Ah, mademoiselle I " 

"You must, Antoine: you must not touch your 
hat to me whenever you speak, and if you see me car- 
rying a parcel or a shawl, you are just to let me carry 
it, and take no notice.'' 

Antoine bowed, but dismally : and at this moment, 
a hasty tap at the door was followed by the hasty intro- 
duction of a head in a cap — the face somewhat red 
and discomposed, and the breathing remarkably short. 

" Miss Armadale, if you please — I beg your 
pardon, ma'am — but could I speak to you for an 
instant ? " 

" Come in, Nisbett," said Miss Armadale, leaning 
resignedly back in her chair, " I guess what you are 
going to say. Miss Martin has spoken to you, has 
she not?" 

" Yes ma'am, yes ma'am — Miss Martin has just 
been speaking to me, ma'am — and I — " 

" Well, go on, Nisbett : you are surprised, I sup- 
pose; but you mean to oblige me, as Miss Martin 
does, and as Antoine does, do you not ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Armadale, — I would do anything 
in my power I am sure; but really, ma'am, I'm 
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afraid — " " Afraid you cannot undertake it, Nisbett ? 
then I must find somebody who can." 

^' Oh dear, dear, ma*am ! I didn't mean that : indeed 
I wish, as I always have wished, to oblige — but I never 
was so situated — I never did act a part in my life, 
and I'm only afraid I shall go and spoil it I " 

" Spoil it ? " said Miss Armadale, good humour" 
edly, "you never spoil anything, Nisbett: your 
taste always improves mine, and I shall require it all 
to arrange our dresses. Antoine will prompt you 
whenever you are at fault ; so now both of you go 
— let me have the carriage presently, and ask Miss 
Martin if she has finished her letter." 

" Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Nisbett, shaking her 
head, when she found herself in the passage with An- 
toine, " I only hope change of air hasn't ajQPected our 
dear young lady's head. I don't say it has — I only 
hope it has not" 

** Her head?" repeated Antoine to himself, rubbing 
his hands, '^ it is clear as my own : I admire her spirit 
in making such a scheme ; no ordinary English brain 
would have thought of it. Only how I am to stand 
and see her carry what she calls * parcels,* is more 
than Antoine knows, and rather more than he can 
promise." 

Miss Armadale had plenty to do that week : much 
more than she had calculated upon : and being natur- 
ally averse to anything in the shape of trouble, would 
several times have given up her scheme, but for very 
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pride. First, there was Miss Martin to dress; a cou. 
fidential mantuamaker and milliner was kept in the 
house for several days on purpose : but it required all 
her skill, all Nisbett's assistance, and all Miss Arma- 
dale's eloquence and authority, to accompUsh the de^ 
sired end. One advantage however, the heiress gained 
by these difficulties — they roused her lady's maid's met- 
tle, so that in her eagerness to prepare Miss Martin's 
share of the drama, she almost forgot her own. By 
dint of intense perseverance, the good duenna was at 
last arrayed in her elegant disguise: and when she 
saw herself in a rich dress, fitting to perfection ; mantle 
trimmed with ermine — lace several inches wide — velvet 
bonnet and feathers — French kid gloves : and all the 
finished niceties of a fashionable toilette, she was 
obliged to acknowledge she was improved by the 
change. 

" Improved I " repeated Mrs. Nisbett, eyeing her 
with that kind of parental affection an artist feels for 
the child of his own creation — " I really never did see 
. . . Miss Martin, begging your pardon ... if you'll 
excuse the Hberty — I mv^t say, you are like a chry sally 
transformed into a butterfly ! " 

" A death's-head moth you mean," said Miss Mar- 
tin : " now take all these things off again, for I need- 
n't be tormented before my time." 

The heiress's dress was soon arranged : a plain dark 
merino, and a cloak and bonnet, as simple as possible, 
left no traces^ as far as they went, of the wealthy Miss 

D 
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Armadale. Far more difficult to disguise was her car- 
riage and bearing ; so much too full of graceful fiertt 
for a poor relative or humble dependant. Her simple 
costume only set off her beauty : it seemed as if the 
dullest observer must detect the truth in the crested 
head, the commanding brow, the full dark eye and 
lashes, that had never yet drooped before that of ano- 
ther : —especially when seen by the side of her placid 
and unassuming companion. So thought Antoine, 
though he discreetly kept his thoughts to himself: 
wondering in silence whether the English rustics 
would be so blind as to take a medlar for a golden 
pippin, or a handful of raisins for a cluster of sunny 
grapes. 





CHAPTER 11. 

This is not flattery: these are coaDsellors 
That feelingly persuade me wliat I am. 

Shakespeare. 

E must now transport our readers to the 

Grange, shire, the residence of John 

Crawford, Esq. and of his amiable wife, 
and lovely, but large family: in whose 
domestic circle had much commotion been kindled by 
the expected arrival of the heiress. John Crawford, 
Esq. himself, good, easy man, when he consented to 
the invitation, from a true English respect for an 
individual whose name stood so well with the money 
market, little dreamed of the inroads it would make in 
his comfort and peace. From that happy hour, when 
an elegant envelope, whose perfume had survived even 
the Post Office and the post-man, conveyed to Mrs. 
C. the intelligence, that " hers sincerely, Margaret 
Armadale, would have great pleasure in accepting her 
kind invitation, and would be with them in a week," 
Mr. Crawford's sun was behind a cloud. Such ar- 
ranging — such cleaning up — such uncovering of hol- 
landed furniture— such refreshing of carpets — such 
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invasion of his privacy — such forcible expulsion of his 
dogs : — ^he seemed to live in an atmosphere of dust, or 
to be under the influence of some foul enchanter. 
Nothing was in its usual place, or appeared likely to 
be stationary anywhere : nobody was at leisure to 
attend either to his wants or his whims, which were 
many : and in sheer desperation he betook himself to 
the stable, and stayed there the greater part of the day. 
Mrs. Crawford, meanwhile, one of those active, useful 
ladies who scorn the services of a house-keeper, had 
her hands full of work, and her head full of schemes. 
Having ascertained pretty clearly the immense wealth of 
Miss Armadale ; that she was unshackled by guardians 
or engagements, and that excepting old Mr. Conroy, 
her trustee, she had no one whatever to control her, 
the idea naturally occurred to her mind, why not try 
and secure these advantages in the Crawford family ? 
" I flatter myself," thought the lady, as she sat in 
her bedroom, performing one of her multitudinous 
tasks for the adornment of her house — "I flatter 
myself, I can see through a girl's character as soon as 
any one : I wish I knew her age : I fancy her quite 
young, but it does not much matter, I'll be bound to 
find the way to her heart, and perhaps help somebody 
else there. Let me see, there's Ferdinand, he comes 
first : he's very handsome, but I'm sadly afraid he 
wont take pains enough to make himself agreeable : 
if he would only not think so much of his scents 
and curling irons, and his waistcoats and kid gloves, I 
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do think . . • but we shall see. Then there is Jack — 
but he always smells of the stable and his cigars, and 
he talks so loud, and will bring his odious pointers 
into the drawing-room — and there's Alfred, poor fel- 
low I hell go blushing and stumbling up against Miss 
Armadale, and ask after her father and mother, or 
make some horrid blunder or other, and keep me hot 
all over . • . No, as I thought at first. Nelson must 
be the one ; he is a. fine fellow, and the young lady 
must find it out." 

As Mrs. Crawford reached this point, her eye 
glanced down into the garden, where two of the sons 
above mentioned were sauntering arm in arm. Never 
was a greater contrast than in these two : Nelson, 
the favourite, with ruddy cheeks, dark curly hair, the 
eye of a hawk, and the step of a deer : — a bold rider 
— a keen shot — a first rate cricketer — the king of fiin 
and frolic, and the ringleader of every sort of mis- 
rule : Alfred, commonly called " poor " Alfred : with 
chiselled transparent features, and drooping head: — 
wasted in figure, pale of cheek, painfully shy, and 
inconveniently absent — a scholar and a genius, with- 
out the power of showing either : never seen in his 
proper character, because never at ease but when 
alone. Such were the brothers, at whom Mrs. Craw- 
ford looked wistfully for a few minutes — more minutes 
than she could afford just then, for the pleasure of 
admiring her favourite boy. " No girl could withstand 
such a face as that, if he chose to make advances : 
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and I must keep poor Alfred as much out of sight as 
possible, at least till it is all settled. Let me see — 
they might buy an estate very near us — there are two 
to be sold — and there's Rockstone above all, the 
Armadale's old family seat : but bless me, I'm forget- 
ting half I have to do : and those girls will never get 
on, unless I look after them." 

Away went the busy lady, driving house-maids and 
helpers before her as a dog drives sheep, worrying 
their very lives out, all for their good : — till suddenly 
stopping short — " Susan I" "Yes ma'am." "Did 
I say anything to you about where Miss Armadale's 
companion was to sleep ? " 

" No, ma'am ; only the lady's maid." 

" Dear me, the girl must sleep somewhere, you 
Know. I wish I knew exactly what to do. Here, 
Theodosia I Judith ! I want you ! " Two young 
ladies answered the summons: both rather untidy, 
and covered with ravelling, ends of silk, and all the 
nameless litter attendant on the mysteries of millinery. 
" Did you call, mamma ? " " My dears, I want your 
advice ; Pve only one good spare room> besides the 
one I must keep for your uncle Sym, at Christmas, 
and I don't know which to put in it, Miss Armadale's 
companion, or her lady's maid." 

" Oh, mamma, the lady's maid," said Miss Theodosia. 

" What ? " said Miss Judith, " the lady's maid be- 
fore the lady ? " 

" A companion is not always a lady," observed her 
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sister, scornfully, " and those fine ladies' maids are so 
particular, she may he affronted if she has not a good 
room, and either give her mistress warning, or set her 
against us : I have known that happen before now.** 

" Well,** said Judith, " whenever I go out to get my 
living then, it shall be as a femme de chambre.** 

'* Nonsense, my dear, ** interposed her mother, 
" your sister is quite correct : but as we do not exactly 
know on what footing this companion stands, we will 
wait till they come. Susan, get the north attic ready ; 
make it as tidy as you can : toilet pincushion, you 
know, and all that, if you can find one, you can put 
a bit of carpet down near the bed, and 1*11 let you 
know in good time which of the two is to sleep in it.** 

The morning arrived of the day on which the great 
visitor was expected : the bustle of the house had 
subsided, with the exception of the kitchen : where a 
naturally irascible cook was rapidly approaching in- 
sanity. The young ladies were in new dresses, new 
collars, and bright new ribbons : their mamma in her 
best morning gown, and an impressive cap : the 
children, of whom there were a slight sprinkling all 
over the house, besides the elder specimens already 
named — having been brushed and cleaned three times 
already, were being exhorted, fruitlessly, alas I not to 
move from their chairs in the nursery till they were 
sent for : Mr. Ferdinand, dressed to a nicety, from 
the tip of his " imperial ** to the toes of his polished 
boots, was lounging upon the sofa, reading a French 
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novel : Mr. John, or Jack, was, in familiar phrase, 
" nowhere ;" Alfred — he is nobody, so we need not 
trouble ourselves about him : Nelson, the hero, hav- 
ing been coaxed and entreated by his mother, who 
judiciously aided her arguments by paying one of his 
bills out of the money destined for a new bonnet and 
cloak, had stationed himself on the outposts, to be 
ready for any act of gallant courtesy that might be 
necessary. They were expected to luncheon : and an 
excellent luncheon was ready, but still they did not 
arrive : — the fowls were getting over-roasted, the cook 
was becoming dangerous : — the children, taking ad- 
vantage of nurse being out of the way, had broken 
bounds, and Miss Lily and Miss Emma in their 
flounced frocks, and Master Rory in his velvet jacket, 
were soon rolling on the floor, at the most uproarious 
games they could devise. 

Mr. Crawford, who liked his luncheon to a minute, 
was growing irritable : Mrs. C* nervous, and Nelson 
began to show symptoms of rebellion, when Miss 
Theodosia suddenly exclaimed, " I declare here are 
the Vicar and Mary coming to call, and he is in his 
old coat, and Mary has her parish basket on her arm, 
mamma ! " " Oh, my dear, we can't see them just now, 
— what will Miss Armadale think ? Do, Mr. Craw- 
ford, just step round, they are coming by the garden 
gat«, and tell them we are expecting this young lady 
every minute, and she is sure to be tired with her 
journey — do." 
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" I'm not going to stir, Mrs. C. till I've had my 
lunch, for all the young ladies in the world," was the 
unsatisfactory reply, " if Miss is too squeamish to look 
at an old coat, she had better not come down into the 
country. She won't find every one rigged out like 
Don Ferdinando there." 

" Ferdinand dear, do you go " — said his mother, 
persuasively. 

*' I, ma am ? I would really . . . but the grass is wet, 
and my boots are thin, I m very sorry, really." 

" Never mind, mother, Fll go," said Nelson, eager- 
ly, and off he ran before she could interpose : stopped 
the unwelcome visitors, and was soon quietly walking 
between them down the lane, carrying the very 
basket that had excited his sister's indignation. 

Meanwhile time went on. Mr. Crawford, under 
pretence of " not feeling quite well," retired to lunch 
privately, and as usual, fell asleep: Mr. Ferdinand 
disappeared to refresh himself with a glass of maras- 
chino and a cigar ; and even the ladies began to think 
they could wait no longer, when the long expected roll 
of wheels was heard at last ; and in a few minutes, a 
carriage and four dashed through the lodge and round 
the drive, and up to the hall door, in as aristocratic a 
style as the hostess could have desired. The door 
being flung open in an instant, Mrs. Crawford flew 
into the hall to receive her guest, whispering to her 
daughters in accents of smothered despair, " Run, 
girls — find your brothers — wake your papa — fetch 
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somebody for heaven's sake I was ever anything so 
unlucky ? " 

The young ladies obeyed to the best of their ability, 
but little accidents will occur even in such families as 
this, and the accident on this occasion was, that no 
assistant was forthcoming but poor Alfred, who^ with 
a dusty coat, and half a dozen books under his arm, 
crossed the hall at the very moment that the fictitious 
Miss Armadale entered it. 

It needed no second glance at the two ladies inside 
the carriage, to tell Mrs. Crawford which was the 
heiress. The feathers and the lace settled that point 
immediately, and before Miss Martin had time to col- 
lect her energies for the grand entry she intended to 
make, she found herself folded in the substantial arms 
of her hostess, and welcomed like a beloved and long 
lost child. Embarrassed beyond measure, the supposed 
heiress murmured something in reply; a confused 
abridgment of a speech prepared for the occasion ; 
and was then released bv Mrs. Crawford, who was 
looking secretly round for the rest of her family. 
Miss Martin, recollecting herself when freed from her 
embrace, proceeded to play her part by turning round 
full upon Alfred, and observing, " Your son, ma'am, 
I presume, by the likeness ? " Somewhat amazed at 
this behaviour, the hostess introduced him, upon which 
Miss Martin held out her hand, and Alfred, in trying 
to take it without awkwardness, dropped all his books 
with a crash, blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
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wished this affable visitor anywhere but where she 
was. 

Meanwhile, Margaret, seated in her humble attire 
as the poor dependant, with her back to the horses, 
began to collect her patroness's shawls and books and 
baskets ; and Antoine, who was among his other nu- 
merous qualifications, a most consummate actor, threw 
all his soul into his part, and answered her utmost 
expectations. After handing out his supposed mistress 
with the deepest respect, he turned his back on the 
carriage, and suffered Miss Armadale, laden with 
packages, to descend as she could : then assisting 
Nisbett from the rumble, forcibly detained her, as she 
was on the point of betraying everything : and when, 
not to overdo his part, he stooped to pick up a book 
Margaret let fall, he returned it to her with an air of 
patronizing pity, that would have made his fortune on 
the stage ; and for which his mistress secretly vowed to 
double his Christmas-box. Mr. Crawford, being now 
aroused, appeared to give his welcome, and gave it 
cordially; saluting Miss Martin with old fashioned 
gallantry, and declaring it made him young again to 
see such a likeness to his lamented friend, her good 
father. At this trying point Miss Martin put her 
scented handkerchief to her eyes, and Mrs. Crawford, 
with an angry look at her spouse, drew her arm in 
hers, saying, " My sweet Miss Armadale, you must 
not attend to anybody till you have had some luncheon : 
only first introduce me to your young friend." 
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" Who do you mean, Mrs. Crawford ? " said the 
well tutored Miss Martin ; " Oh — Esther, I suppose : 
where are you, child ? I hope you have left nothing in 
the carriage — come and speak to Mrs. Crawford. 
Nisbett, I am afraid you are cold : my dear madam, 
may I take the liberty of requesting that she may 
have something hot immediately ? she is not strong, 
and is too valuable to be trifled with." 

" It shall be done directly, ray dear young lady — 
Susan ! Take Mrs. Nisbett to my dressing room, and 
let her have anything she likes best, immediately : — 
and Susan, (in a whisper) put her in the spare bed- 
room, and the young person in the north attic — you 
understand." 

Susan and her charge accordingly departed on their 
comfortable errand : and the rest of the party having 
crowded round the distinguished guest, and ushered 
her into the dining-room, Margaret found herself, 
with her arms full of packages, left in the cold hall. 
Nobody seemed to remember her existence, and her 
position struck her as so vividly real, that her courage 
well nigh failed her at the onset. From such a dis- 
grace however, she was saved by Alfred, whose kind- 
ness of heart struggling against his shyness, prompted 
him to show some civility to one who needed it so 
much. He hardly looked at her face : stammered pain- 
fully as he begged her to give him the shawls she was 
carrying ; took them from her almost by force, and in 
so doing, broke an elegant smelling bottle, full of 
delicate and costly perfume. 
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" Good heavens, what an unlucky wretch I am I " 
exclaimed he, as he picked up the gold chased stopper, 
« Miss— Miss— " 

" Esther," suggested Miss Armadale, quietly. 

" Miss Esther — I am so sorry — I am so vexed — 
it's no use looking at it — it can't be helped; pray 
come and have some luncheon — I am so sorry — and 
so annoyed — " 

" Pray do not be unhappy about it, sir," said Mar- 
garet, " Miss Armadale will never miss it, for she was 
tired of it already." This was said so good humoured- 
ly, that Alfred began to recover, and ventured to look 
her in the face. A thrill shot through his frame ; he 
coloured, stammered, looked again — tried to apolo- 
gise — then hurriedly drawing her arm in his, led her 
into the dining-room. 

Miss Martin, whose appetite was sadly impeded by 
the consciousness of her young lady's discomfort, 
brightened up when she entered, and greeted her with 
a smile ; upon which Theodosia immediately asked 
her " what she would prefer." But the false heiress 
turning her head away again. Miss Crawford turned 
hers also, and Miss Armadale would have fared badly, 
but for the attentions of Alfred. He asked her what 
she could take three distinct times, without waiting 
for an answer : on her requesting chicken, zealously 
gave her veal cutlet ; and then pressed her to take 
some currant jelly and bread-sauce. He handed her 
bread four times, passed the mustard twice, and 
finally overturned the saltcellar into her lap. Mar- 
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garet only bowed and smiled ; accepted his civilities, 
and rectified his mistakes with imperturbable good 
humour ; that gave him courage to observe as she re- 
placed the saltcellar on the table, " That is said to be 
a bad omen, Miss Esther: I trust it may not prove so 
to either of us in our future acquaintance." She 
looked up with a bright smile. " I trust not, indeed, 
Mr. Crawford : to bring you ill fortune would be a 
poor return for all the trouble you are taking about 
me." 

" Alfred, I wish you would be quiet," interrupted 
his mother, with a sharpness that effectually silenced 
him ; and, on the entrance of Ferdinand, who lounged 
gracefully in with his glass at his eye, he quietly gave 
up his seat, and stole out of the room. The dandy 
was introduced to Miss Martin, to whom he made his 
most finished bow : honoured Margaret with a stare, 
and then commenced a scientific attack on a perigord 
pie. Mr. Jack soon after appeared, nodded to the 
visitors, and sitting down by Miss Armadale, bewil- 
dered her by his appetite. But no Nelson arrived, 
and Mrs. Crawford grew irritable. The brief Decem- 
ber afternoon was drawing to a close, and as it was 
too late for walking or driving, she proposed to show 
the false heiress her room. As soon as they left the 
table, followed at a modest distance by Miss Arma- 
dale, Theodosia exclaimed — 

" Well, I never was more disappointed in any one 
than in Margaret Armadale ! " 
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" Did you ever see such a fright ? " added Miss 
Judith. 

" Rather ancient-looking, certainly," observed Jack, 
'* but as to the disappointment, girls, I should think 
yovlll soon get over it ; there never was a young lady 
yet that wished her neighbour good looks. It's us 
who are to complain — and I consider we are shame- 
fully used : we were told to expect a young beauty, 
and have got nothing but a demure-looking old maid." 

" I shall contrive to survive it,'' said Ferdinand, as 
he pulled up his shirt-collar at the glass. '^ I don't 
care so much for beauty myself, where there is style 
and fashion. • That Esther, or whatever you call her, 
is pretty enough." 

" Pretty ? she's an angel ! " cried Jack. She's got 
every thing the other wants. If I were you, girls, 
I should feel very nervous about my prospects : take 
the word of an aflfectionate and admiring brother, 
no one will look at you while she is in the house I " 

" That's as people think," said Theodosia sarcasti- 
cally, as she left the room ; " and as for our prospects, 
as you call them, they are better than hers, at any 
rate." 

" My dear Miss Armadale," said her hostess, having 
shown her the various arrangements made for her 
comfort, " I am very sorry I have not a room on this 
floor for Miss Esther. I thought you would like to 
have your maid close at hand, so I am obliged to put 
this young lady up stairs : but if you would prefer any 
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other arrangement*' . . • Miss Martin hesitated, and 
looked anxiously back at her leader, but receiving an 
admonitory glance, replied, " Oh dear no, thank you I 
it will do very well. Esther can sleep anywhere, can't 
you, child ? *' 

" Certainly, ma'am," returned Margaret, humbly. 

" That's well," said Mrs. Crawford, nodding en- 
couragingly, and looking at her from head to foot, 
" you will find your room comfortable I hope, my 
dear. Suppose you just go and look at it — any of the 
maids will show you the way," — And opening the 
door to let her pass, she plainly intimated she wished 
to be alone with her guest. " Can I do any thing for 
you. Miss Armadale ? " said Margaret, with a slight 
trembling in her proud nostrils, that Miss Martin 
thoroughly understood, and rather amused her than 
otherwise. " No, child — not now — ^you had better 
see after your own things." Miss Armadale curtsied, 
and left them : the door was shut upon her, and she 
found herself alone in the middle of this large rambling 
house, without the remotest idea which way she was 
to turn. The absurdity and unpleasantness of her 
position struck her so forcibly, that she felt rather un- 
certain whether to laugh or to cry : and while per- 
suading herself to do neither, and glancing dubiously 
at the dark staircase she was expected to climb, a 
young man suddenly bounded along the gallery, whom 
she had not yet seen. Nelson, for it was that recreant 
returned in high good-humour, stopped short on see- 
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ing her, and with the quick perception of a good judge, 
said with a low bow, " Have I the pleasure of speaking 
to Miss Armadale ? " " To her companion only," said 
Margaret, colouring, " Miss Armadale has Mrs. Craw- 
ford with her, and I was going to my own room ; only 
I do not know the way." 

" I am afraid I cannot help you then," said Nelson, 
courteously, " for I do not know which is your room. 
I wonder no one is here to take care of you. Here 
— hillyhol Theodosial Judith I Girls! where are 
you?" 

" What in the world is the matter ? " cried Mrs. 
Crawford, thrusting her head out of the visitor's room, 
" Nelson ! is that you at last? What do you want?" 

" Want, mother ? I want one of the girls, to show 
this young lady her room; she cannot find it alone, 
and I don't know where it is." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Crawford, very stiffly, look- 
ing daggers at Margaret, ** I am exceedingly sorry 
the young lady has not sufficient attention shown her. 
I will endeavour to amend the error, if she will con- 
descend to follow me." And with a cutting glance at 
both, the good lady swept up the staircase, stalked 
along the passage, and fiung open the door of the 
north attic. " I am concerned, Miss Esther, that you 
have been neglected, it shall not happen again." 

" Pray do not mention it, madam," said Margaret, 
who at this moment felt excessively angry, and forgot 
her assumed humility. Mrs. Crawford looked with 

F 
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astonishment at the stately beauty that flashed upon 
her as from a cloud: but before her surprise found 
vent in words, the heiress had recollected herself, and 
stood with downcast looks, as meek and penitent as 
possible. 

" Upon my word I " thought her hostess, as she 
sailed down stairs again, to seek her wealthier visitor, 
" upon my word I — things are coming to a pass, when 
charity-girls take the airs and curtsies of a duchess ! 
I hope I'm not uncharitable — ^I never was — ^but if that 
girl don't come to some mischief or other, I shall be 
exceedingly surprised ! " 

The evening passed somewhat heavily : a few neigh- 
hours had been asked to dinner, and by Mrs. Crawford's 
secret arrangements, Margaret was consigned to the 
care of Alfred, and planted as far from Nelson as pos* 
sible. The latter, by the same judicious management, 
was stationed next to Miss Martin, having a rather 
deaf old lady on the other side, so as to compel him 
to talk to the heiress, if he talked at all. In spite of 
this, however, he contrived to keep Miss Armadale 
full in view, and to the horror of his mother, took 
wine with her in the first course. Alfred, who had 
forgotten to do so, reminded by this of his duty, grew 
flurried and nervous, and of course spilt some on her 
dress. She took no notice, and to his great relief 
went on talking as if nothing had happened : her voice 
was so pleasant to his ears, and it was so new for him 
to be talked to, that he hardly knew what he was 
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about, and went on helping himself to every dish that 
came round, without tasting any thing. At length the 
spell was broken by the ladies retiring. Miss Arma- 
dale> as soon as they entered the drawing-room, shrunk 
into the obscurest corner she could find, and secretly 
enjoyed the spectacle of Miss Martin's transient great- 
ness. The latter^ who was sadly tired of it, was rapidly 
subsiding into her natural manners; and at length, 
drawing out her crochet, began to hook away in silence, 
as if she had been in Portland Place ; merely replying 
when spoken to, and then answering as shortly as pos^ 
sible. She was pressed to play — she couldn't play : 
to sing — she had no voice : Did she like cards — chess 
— ^bagatelle? No — she was very comfortable, she 
thanked them, and begged they would amuse them- 
selves, and not mind her. " This will never do," 
thought Miss Armadale, *' the dear old soul has 
quite forgotten her part: she is nodding already;" 
and seeing she had dropped her handkerchief, she 
took the opportunity of gliding round, and whispering 
as she had returned it to her, " For goodness sake, 
dear Martin, don't go to sleep ! " Miss Martin started 
like a horse at the spur-stroke, and gathering up her 
dormant energies, began to talk right and left, about 
Paris, and Italy, and London, till all the ladies were 
quite charmed, and went away agreeing she was one 
of the most fascinating creatures they had ever seen, 
it was a great pity she looked so old I 

Miss Armadale had jiist begun to undress, and waa 
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trying to persuade herself she was not cold, and that 
she was very comfortable, and that every thing was 
just as she wished, though the grate looked cheerless, 
with a smoky handful of fire, and the keen blast made 
its way through the cracks in the window-pane ; and 
had just come to the conclusion that there is a great 
difference between bearing things from choice and 
bearing them from necessity, when some one tapped 
at the door, and Nisbett appeared. Having first peeped 
all round, to make sure of not being overheard, and 
then locking the door, she advanced on tiptoe, as if 
afraid the very boards would prate of her whereabout. 
Margaret burst out laughing. " Oh dear. Miss Ar- 
madale, ma'am I I am so thankful to hear you laugh : 
I have been ready to cry myself, I know, many times 
to-day. Only think of my having a comfortable bed- 
room and fire down stairs, and you being sent up 
here among the under-servants I " 

" Remember it is all my own doing, Nisbett." 
" Yes, ma'am, I do remember ; but I don't like it 
the more for that, ma'am; and it angers me that 
people should be so blind as not to see that you're a 
lady bom and bred, and used to better accommodation 
than this." 

^' It is the fine feathers that make the fine bird, you 
see, Nisbett. But I must not let you stop here, as it 
may excite suspicion : only just brush my hair for me, 
I must dress it myself to-morrow morning ; you may 
just give me a look in, though, as if by accident." 
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" Yes, yes, ma'am ; I'll find ways of waiting upon 
you, as Antoine does, without being noticed. Dear 
me I and you've only a hard mattress to sleep upon, 
and this little strip of a curtain : I only hope you 
wont take cold." 

" Antoine managed admirably," said Margaret, " he 
waited at table, and took care I had all I wanted 
without appearing to do so. You may tell him pri- 
vately from me I was perfectly satisfied with his per- 
formance; and as for you, Nisbett, you are so good 
an actress, I shall be quite afraid of you." 

Mrs. Nisbett retired, somewhat consoled by this 
compliment: and Miss Armadale went to bed, but 
not to sleep ; for the mattress was very hard, and the 
room very cold, and the mice were tumbling about the 
wainscot all night : then her room looked into the 
yard, where a dog was kept, who howled whenever 
the wind blew, which was about every quarter of an 
hour : and altogether, Margaret's condition was not ex- 
actly what a young lady would be supposed to choose, 
who had so much to choose from. Twice during the 
tedious night, she rose and went to her window, and 
each time saw in the one opposite a steady light, like 
that of a lamp : the last time, she watched it so long, 
she at last distinguished the form of some one bending 
over a table, as if in study, and felt almost certain it 
was her nervous friend of the morning. The various 
conjectures to which this gave rise having tired her 
out, she fell asleep ; but not for long — for between 
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five and six, the servants began to get up, then the 
children, and all the upper part of the house was in 
motion. Miss Armadale, in utter despair, and not 
forgetful of her luxurious apartment at home, her 
blazing fire, and well-guarded repose, got up also, and 
had the comfort of perceiving by the frost on the 
window-panes, that the weather was severer than ever. 
Having allured Susan to lend her a little assistance, 
she was soon dressed, and went down stairs. It was 
scarcely day-light ; the fires were just kindled, half 
the doors and windows were open, the maids looked 
surlily at her, for being down so soon ; and she was 
glad to retrace her steps. On her way, however, she 
passed a half open door, through which she perceived 
a bright fire, and a kettle on the hob. Driven despe- 
rate by the cold, she ventured in, and found herself in 
a comfortable nursery, where the nurse and four chil- 
dren were sitting down to breakfast. The eldest of 
the children, a little girl of ten years old, she had made 
friends with over night, and Miss Rose, on seeing her, 
jumped from her chair, and sprung into her arms. 

" Shall I disturb you very much," said Margaret to 
the nurse, a thin, benevolent-looking woman, with grey 
hair, " if I come in and warm myself by your fire ?" 

Not in the least. Miss,'* said Nurse Wilton, "pray 
walk in, and sit down : set a chair, Miss Rose : may 
I pour you out some tea, Miss ? it is a bitter morning, 
and you look half perished." ^ 

Miss Armadale gladly accepted the offer, and pro- 
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bably never in her life appreciated a cup of hot tea 
before; she felt ready to embrace the good-natured 
donor, and really looked so grateful, that Wilton's 
heart, already prepossessed by her appearance, began 
to yearn towards her. The children, too, grew eager 
to make her acquaintance, and as soon as they could 
obtain leave, they crowded round her; charmed, a9 
children invariably were, by her beautiful face, and 
winning smile. 

" I know who you are," said Master Rory, as he 
balanced himself on her lap by pulling her dark curls, 
"you're the poor dependant^ I heard mamma say 
so!" 

" And your name is Esther, I heard that I " shouted 
Miss Lily, *^ and you are Miss Armadale's companion, 
— but you are a great deal nicer and prettier than she 
is!" 

" Don't mind them. Miss Esther," interposed nurse 
Wilton, much distressed, " they don't mean to be rude, 
poor children." 

" I am quite sure of that," said Margaret, smiling. 

" But are you a poor dependant ? " persisted Rory, 
" is she, nurse ? " 

" Yes, my boy," said nurse Wilton, gravely, " she 
is, and so are you, and so am I, and so is Miss Ar- 
madale herself." 

"Miss Armadale!*' repeated Rose, in astonish- 
ment, " now, nursey, I know you must be wrong, for 
I heard mamma and sisters tellmg about her, and they 
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said she was quite independent, and might do what she 
pleased, and marry who she chose — and what a good 
thing it would be if she would marry somebody or 

other — I forget who ^What are you laughing at, 

Esther ? " 

" Miss Esther is amused at your gossip, my child," 
said the nurse, " as well she may be." 

" Well, but nurse, what do you mean by saying, 
Miss Armadale is a poor dependant ? " 

" Come to me and I will tell you." The children 
ran to her directly, and Margaret looked at the fire. 

" Is she not dependent," said nurse Wilton, for the 
air she breathes, the sunshine she walks in, the bread 
that gives her life, the health that gives her liberty ? 
does she not owe everything to her Father in Heaven ? 
does she not receive it from His hand, and ask it as 
His blessing? and if He chose, could He not take it all 
away ? Though she is a rich and powerful lady, they 
say, with a dozen servants at her command, all her 
riches and all her power could not help her, if God 
chose to make her unhappy : He could make all her 
money fail, all her servants leave her, all her friends 
forget her : He could make her heart ache with trouble, 
and her cheek pale with sickness, and at any moment 
He pleases. He can call her to appear before Him in 
judgment, to give account of the use she has made of 
His gifts. Is not this to be a poor dependant ? " 

" Yes, indeed," said Rose, thoughtfully, " but what 
is the use then of being rich ? " 
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" To do good to the poor," replied the nurse. 

" Oh then I should like to be rich I *' cried Rory, 
clapping his hands, " I would take such care of you, 
and I would be so kind to Esther, I would" — repeated 
he, jumping again on Margaret's knee — " Why, I de- 
clare, nurse, she's crying ! " 

" Run off, Master Rory — run off, little girls," said 
nurse Wilton, "go and play in the next room, quick ! '* 

The children obeyed immediately, and the nurse? 
approaching Margaret, humbly begged her pardon if 
she had said anything that hurt her feelings. " Hurt 
my feelings!" repeated Margaret^ with glistening 
eyes — ** I have to thank you, nurse, for a lesson I 
shall not soon forget." Nurse Wilton looked at her 
anxiously. " You're young to have seen so much 
trouble," she said, " and you must have a free sort of 
a spirit, or your face would not look so bright and fair 
through it all. I hope youll excuse my talking to you 
in this way, miss : but I don't know, I warmed to you 
directly I saw you come in, looking so lovely and mo- 
dest like : I know what trouble is myself, and I can 
feel with those who are just beginning it, and little 
know what's coming I " 

" Have you suffered much, then ? " asked Margaret, 
with great interest. 

" I've had my share, ma'am," said Wilton, quietly, 
" not a stroke too many : may you never learn the 
truth, Miss Esther, as / learnt it ... at last I " 

** I should like to know your trouble, perhaps I 

G 
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could help you; indeed you may trust me — ** said 
Margaret, eagerly. 

^< And so I will, miss, some day — not that I look 
for help from you, bless your kind heart, you want 
help yourself: and that reminds me. Miss Esther, — 
whenever you like to sit quiet by the fire, or whenever 
you want any little thing done for you, if youll make 
free to step in here, I shall only be too glad." 

" Be sure I will,'' said the heiress, shaking her hand 
warmly, " and many thanks for your kindness. Now 
I must go to Tny ladi/, or she will wonder what is be- 
come of me." 

Margaret found her lady under the hands of Nis- 
bett, and both their faces brightened on seeing her 
come in. She silenced all their fears ; refreshed their 
memories, which was highly necessary; and all three felt 
much the better for a good laugh at their own success. 

" But Antoine, ma*am," said Nisbett, " Antoine is 
dreadfully sulky : I don't know what to do with him : 
he cross-questioned me so closely as to whether you 
were comfortable, I was obliged to tell him the truth ; 
and he burst out with a string of French words, that 
I am afraid, ma'am, sounded dreadfully like swearing!" 

" Well, no one could understand him, that is one 
comfort," said Margaret. " You must use all your 
ingenuity, Nisbett, and just hint that if he interferes 
at all, and spoils my plan, I shall be obliged to send 
him back to town." 

" I will, ma'am," said Nisbett, " and I am sure that 
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will stop his mouth, if anythiog will. Mias Martin, 
ma'am — Miss Armadale — I beg pardon, just let me 
arrange that ribbon : you have got it on the wrong 
side outwards, and if you please ma'am, the cameo 
brooch will look best:— oh now, ma'am, you have 
tumbled your hair — do allow me — " "Heighho!" 
sighed Mias Martiu, looking gloomily at her young 
lady, " how long is all this mummery to laatf " 

" It must last a little longer, Martin dear, no one 
could play a part better than you do : so now we will 
go down to breakfast, and be sure you lose no oppor- 
tunity of givingrae the cold shoulder." " You may be 
quite easy on that score, my dear," said Miss Martin, 
drily, it is the only part of the business I really 




CHAPTER III. 




" Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

Goldsmith. 

HE dining-room looked considerably more 
comfortable under the influence of a good 
fire, and a luxurious breakfast, than when 
Margaret had visited it in the early morn- 
ing. Miss Martin having been welcomed with accla- 
mations, and placed in the best seat, everybody seemed 
anxious to find something to offer her ; even Mr. Fer- 
dinand condescended to bring her ham and chicken 
from the side-board, and then seated himself by her 
side to enchant her with his conversation. Alfred 
politely placed a chair for Margaret, and then quite 
unconsciously sat down in it himself; for which Jack 
laughed at him without mercy, and Nelson imme- 
diately gave the young lady his. Mrs. Crawford saw 
this, and whether she thought Margaret's nerves re- 
quired gentle treatment, we do not know, but certainly 
the cup of tea she sent her was of the gentlest possi- 
ble description : and Miss Martin, as it passed her, 
could not refrain from a smile. "That seems very 
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bad tea, Miss Esther," said Alfred, suddenly stooping 
fais head close to her cup. 

** So it does," added Nelson, " it looks quite con- 
sumptive, it will give you some horrible complaint: 
don't drink it ; — I'll make you a cup of coffee on ge- 
nuine Paris principles," — and having dexterously 
removed Margaret's cup, he soon brought her a 
draught that fully warranted his boast. She received 
it gratefully, and gave it all the praise it deserved. 
" Yes, yes,'* said he, laughing, " I know it is good : 
they know better here than to send me up bad coffee. 
I am convinced. Miss Esther, let Alfred say what he 
will, coffee is the original nectar of the gods : Helicon 
is nothing in the world but weak tea, like my mother's, 
which accounts for the milk and water so often found 
in poetry.'* 

" Don't listen to him, Miss Esther," said Alfred, 
he is a very Vandal in such matters : he never could 
learn his Lempriere at school, and cried for a whole 
afternoon over ' Gray's Last Bard.'" 

** And who wouldn't have done so in my place ? " 
cried Nelson, " I shudder now at the thoughts of it. I 
was set to learn it by heart when I wanted to be at 
cricket : and being tolerably guiltless of all superfluous 
knowledge of English history, it appeared to me the 
most formidable hieroglyphic ever mortal eye looked 
upon — let alone a poor school-boy." 

** And did you ever succeed in learning it ? " asked 
Margaret, smiling. " Succeed I no — * Ruin seized me,* 
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in the shape of a ruthless tutor, and ' confusion has 
waited * on all my young ideas ever since. He chas- 
tised and explained by turns, but all in vain — to this 
day I do not understand it, and never shall/* 

Meanwhile Mrs. Crawford was lajring plans for the 
day's amusement, and settled that she would take Miss 
Armadale in the coach to see some of the " lions " of 
the neighbourhood, to which Miss Martin, with an 
inward shiver, was forced to give a smiling assent. 
" You will like to go, girls, I suppose," said their 
mother, " and what are you gentlemen going to do ? ** 

" What is our young friend here going to do ? " 
asked Mr. Crawford, nodding at Margaret. 

" Oh I I dare say she will be able to amuse herself 
for an hour or so," said Mrs. C, with a condescend- 
ing smile. " I am sorry, my dear, I have not a seat 
in the carriage for you, but I am sure the children 
will take care of you, and if you like a walk, they will 
be too glad of your company." Margaret bowed with 
proper humility, and so it was settled, and so done, 
for Rose, and Rory, and nurse Wilton, were delighted 
with this arrangement. 

As soon as the carriage drove off, they set out; but 
had not gone far, before Rory looking back, exclaimed, 
** Here come Alfred and Nelson, they are going with 
us, oh how nice ! " 

*' Yes, here we are," said Nelson, " and here we are 
likely to be, if Miss Esther and Madam Wilton will 
allow us.*' 
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" Now, Mr. Nelson," said nurse Wilton, persua- 
sively, " please don't lead Rory into mischief, recollect 
the last time vou went out with us." 

" You forget, nurse, it was not my fault then, it was 
Alfred's : I sent them home together, as straight as 
they could go, and hy some miraculous ingenuity they 
contrived to lose their way ! " 

Alfred, who was striding rapidly along, with his 
coat buttoned up to his throat, and his hat pulled over 
his brows, as if to defy the world, shook his head at 
this, and observed, " that would not happen to him 
again in a hurry." It was a fine morning, but bitterly 
cold : and there were threatening clouds, and a tre- 
mendous wind, promising snow. Nelson led the way» 
down lanes, across fields, '^up hill and down dale," 
running races with Rory, and making Rose jump 
ditches, to the terror of nurse Wilton ; laughing and 
talking without ceasing, and at every interval exchang- 
ing a war of wits with Miss Armadale, in which he 
very often got the worst. Under this cheering influ- 
ence, Alfred expanded perceptibly : forgot his timidity, 
and remembered his politeness : had an arm ready for 
Margaret wherever the road was bad, and performed 
some eccentric attempts at agility, that perfectly elec- 
trified the children. Margaret's spirits rose with every 
step ; and she felt quite sorry when nurse Wilton de- 
clared they must go home. " Stop a bit," said Nel- 
son, as they came to a garden gate, with which he 
seemed very familiar, " well just show this lady the 
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vicarage." And without waiting for an answer, he 
walked in ; opened the door without the ceremony of 
ringing, and led the way to an old-fashioned comfort- 
able parlour. The door was ajar, and he put in his 
head, as he said, to reconnoitre. 

" May we come in, Mr. Leyden ? " 

" That depends upon how many you are," was the 
reply. 

" Why we are a tolerable party," laughed the in- 
truder, with a look over his shoulder at his compa- 
nions, " but children go half-price." 

'^ Not if Roderick the Goth is one of them, as I 
suspect by the noise in the passage — " retorted the 
voice, upon which Rory bounced in without further 
ceremony, and the rest of the party thought it time to 
follow. Margaret, considerably embarrassed by this 
proceeding, drew close to nurse Wilton, and felt very 
much like a detected impostor, when the Vicar, who 
singled her out immediately, with great courtesy bade 
her welcome. 

" This is Miss Esther, sir," said nurse Wilton, a 
friend of Miss Armadale's, staying with her at the 
Grange — " 

** Miss Armadale's companion," cried Rory, "isn't she 
much prettier than Miss Armadale though. Nelson ? " 

The young lady's face glowed, and the Vicar could 
not help smiling, as he took her hand, and led her 
to a seat by the fire : however no notice was taken, 
Master Rory's speech only gained hin^ a private cuff 
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rom Alfred, and Margaret soon regained her usual 
self-possession. 

"I am afraid, sir, we are interrupting you," she 
said, glancing at the well strewed table, " I must plead 
not guilty, for until 1 was at your door, I did not know 
where I was going." 

" You are most welcome, my dear young lady," said 
the old gentleman, ** and as this visit was involuntary, 
1 can only hope you will come again of your own ac- 
cord. Here comes Mary, who will say the same 
thing, but with a better grace." A very sweet-looking 
girl entered as he spoke, who blushed slightly at the 
sight of Nelson, but greeted both him and Alfred with 
unaffected cordiality; kissed the children, shook hands 
with nurse Wilton, and being introduced to Margaret, 
shook hands with her too. The whole party now sat 
down with the manifest intention of being comfort- 
able ; and while the conversation went on. Miss Arma- 
dale had leisure to observe the room and its inmates, 
and felt her heart warm to them as she did so. 

The Vicar was an old man, but still vigorous : his 
spare frame was slightly bent with age, but his active 
and temperate habits had left him his faculties unim- 
paired, and his bright grey eye, though it had lost its 
power, still retained its intelligence and penetration. 
His dress was that of the olden time ; his silver hair 
sprinkled with powder, an oldfashioned coat with 
large pockets, silk stockings, and buckles ; nor could 
any remonstrance or entreaty persuade him to admit 

H 
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the smallest innovation on any of these antiquated ar- 
ticles. Indeed to have done so would have destroyed 
a picture, and a real picture he appeared in Margaret's 
eyes, as he sat in his arm-chair of carved walnut, with 
the firelight heaming on his henevolent features, and 
on the sunny curls of Rory, seated on his knee. 

Every one knows, or ought to know, Goldsmith's 
country clergyman, and that beautiful simile quoted 
at the head of our chapter : but it is not every one 
who has seen it exemplified. It was so here: the 
" eternal sunshine" was stamped on that white head, 
and gentle mouth : it emanated in every action, and 
beamed in every glance. From the days of his child- 
hood he had walked with his God : he and his reli^on 
had grown up together: he had lived under the 
guidance of the pillar and the cloud, and grown old by 
the bank of Jordan, waiting for his appointed time, 
with his loins girt up for action, and his lamp trimmed 
and bright. In the words of the unconsciously elo- 
quent Bunyan, " He had his eyes lifted up to heaven : 
the best of books was in his hand : the law of truth 
was written on his hps: the world was behind his 
hack : he stood as if he pleaded with men, and a crown 
of gold did hang over his head. Mary Leyden, 
the Vicar*s only daughter, was one of those gracious 
womanly beings that are difficult to describe, from 
possessing no one prominent characteristic, nor aspir- 
ing to any ; but whose presence is felt wherever they 
move, from the blessings they scatter round them. 
Her features were pleasing, her figure graceful: she 
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had that simple lady-Uke manner that invariably creates 
respect, and a sweet gentleness of voice and expression 
that at once made its way to Margaret's heart. The 
room was old-fashioned, but commodious : the shelves 
were stored with books of all kinds, for our Vicar was 
a man of taste and literature, as well as a sound divine : 
and had both an eye and an ear for whatever was ex- 
cellent, whether of sight, sound, or conception. He 
had one little weakness — must we confess it ? — he was 
fond, very fond, of his snuff-box : and certainly con- 
^ trived to indulge in that untidy luxury with as little 
inconvenience to others as possible. In proportion 
however, as he patronised this particular branch of the 
incomprehensible happiness produced by that too popu- 
lar weed, did he frown upon all its kindred, condemn- 
ing alike the humble clay tube of his old sexton, and 
the delicate exotics preserved from vulgar eyes in Fer- 
dinand's cigar case. He could prove to any one, we do 
not exactly know how, that there was an immense dif- 
ference between the two. " Snuff, sir," he would say, 
^* clears the brain — smoking stupifies it : " and as the 
deamess of his own was a standing argument in 
favour of sternutation, his hearers were fain to yield 
the point, and not light their Havannahs till he was oat 
of sight. 

As the conversation grew warmer, Margaret's ob- 
serving eye marked a wide difference in the vicar's 
manner towards the two brothers : and just in reverse 
of what she expected. While he had always a lively 
sally, or a friendly word for Nelson, and treated him 
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with invariable kindness, he would draw Alfred into 
some interesting argument, induce him to recite fa- 
vourite passages, and often defer his own opinion to 
that of his young friend. Alfred too, appeared a dif- 
ferent being: his form seemed to dilate, his head 
grew erect : his nervousness rolled away like fog be- 
fore the sun ; and when Miss Armadale, in the course 
of conversation, hazarded a remark in support of his, 
and he turned suddenly round to thank her, for the 
first time she perceived a pair of the most brilHant blue 
eyes she had ever seen in the face of man. Schiller's 
famous " Hippogryph " — now yoked with an ox to the 
plough — and now reined by Apollo, presented not two 
aspects more widely opposite: Miss Armadale could 
scarcely believe it could be the same ill-starred indivi- 
dual who had broken her smelling bottle, and spoiled 
her evening dress : and her respect for him increased 
every minute. 

" I am afraid," said nurse Wilton, at last, ** we must 
be going home to dinner. Miss Rose." 

"Why not stay and dine here?" said the Vicar, 
caressing his favourite Rory. 

" Not without leave, sir, thank you : it is my mis- 
tress's desire." 

" Then it must be obeyed, of course ; but I shall 
keep Miss Esther and these two gentlemen to make 
a luncheon with us, if they can: and Mary and 
I will walk back to the Grange with them, and pay 
x)ur respects to Miss Armadale." 
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With this arrangement everybody was satisfied, and 
Margaret, Alfred, and Nelson, were soon seated round 
their host's simple table. 

" Roast mutton again. Nelson, you see," said Mary, 
as the cover was taken off, — " we never give you any- 
thing else.'* 

" What else could one expect at a shepherd's table? " 
said Nelson, laughing. 

" Especially," said the Vicar, dryly, " when he asks 
puppy-dogs like you to luncheon." 

" Not me alone, good sir," said Nelson, glancing 
at his companions. 

" Yes, you are the only real eater of the party : — a 
beauty and a poet live on nothing but fragrance and 
dew-drops, is it not so. Miss Esther ? " 

" I am no judge, sir," said Margaret, '*as I cannot 
take your compliment to myself, and I was not aware 
till this moment that Mr. Alfred Crawford was a 
poet. " 

She looked at the latter as she spoke, with an ear- 
nestness that thrilled to his soul, and brought back all 
his nervousness. To hide his confusion, he stooped 
to feed the old dog : gave him half that was on his 
plate, anrd seemed feehngly absorbed in his some- 
what ancient perfections. The Vicar, who knew him 
well, having enjoyed his embarrassment for a few mi- 
nutes, brought back the conversation to literature, and 
to set him at his ease, began talking of some books he 
had just had bound. 
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" What do you think that literary character, the 
Durnton bookseller, has done with my old Shake- 
speare, Alfred ? Half the leaves are misplaced, * Mac- 
beth * is mixed up with the * Merry Wives of Windsor/ 
and the famous dagger-scene is made to end thus : — 
*I go, and it is done — the bell invites me — ^there's 
pippins and cheese to come I * ** 

" What would you say to a gentleman I knew once," 
observed Margaret, " who never had but one cojiy of 
Shakespeare in his life, and half of it was never cut 
open ? " 

'* I should have suggested he could not read," said 
the Vicar, " but my dear Miss Esther, I can quite be- 
lieve such a thing happening in the present day to 
such fashionable students as Nelson, for instance." 

" Me, Mr. Leyden I " cried Nelson, starting up — 
" I deny the charge I I'll bet you whatever you like — " 

" I never bet, sir : and have no respect for those 
who do." 

" Then you are wrong, sir, begging your pardon, 
we are taught to respect our betters, " 

"Young man," said the Vicar, taking a pinch, 
gravely, "since you are compelled to support your 
defence by a wager, and your wager by a pun, it is 
plain your case is a bad one." 

" Unfair, sir, — unfair — I demand an open trial ; 
setting defence, wager, and pun on one side, I will un- 
dertake to quote Shakespeare with any of you." 

" Agreed," said Mr. Leyden, " and by way of ex- 
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periment, I propose that each person here present shall 
recite a passage in turn : it will be a sample of their 
tastes. Come, Mary, will you begin, or shall I?" 

'* Oh, you, by all means, papa," said Miss Leyden, 
colouring, " you must recite for both, for you know my 
bad memory." 

" Nonsense, child : you never yet forgot anything I 
wished you to remember — but now for it, if my old 
head will serve my turn." And without further pre- 
face, he recited in a deep, though now tremulous voice> 
those magnificent lines in the " Tempest :" — 

" Our revels now are ended : these our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers — the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples — the great globe itself. 
Yea, all that it inherit — shall dissolve. 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind . . ." 

Amid the applause of his young hearers, the Vicar 
turned to Margaret, and requested her to favour them. 
She would fain have been excused, but he appeared so 
disappointed, she was obliged to comply : and began 
Portia's graceful speech on mercy : her voice gained 
strength and sweetness as she proceeded, and Alfred's 
eye, as he listened, seemed kindling with some irre- 
sistible emotion, which burst forth as soon as she 
paused, in the words of the ill-fated Montague : — 
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" O speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o'er mj head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven, 
Unto the while, upturned, wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him. 
When he bestrides the lazypacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air ! " — 

"Bravo, Romeo I " cried Nelson, "you have brought 
all the colour into Miss Esther's cheeks : I will try 
^our blushes now." And with mock-heroic emphasis, 
he turned to her, pointing first to Alfred, then to 
himself: — 

*' Look here upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See," 

pointing to Alfred, who winced perceptibly, — 

" what a grace is seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion's curls — the front of Jove himself — 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven kissing hill : 
A combination and a form indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal. 
To give the world assurance of a Man ! " — 

It was impossible not to laugh : even Alfred, con- 
founded as he was, joined in the general merriment, 
and was rewarded by hearing Margaret take his part. 
" You should have continued, Mr, Nelson — and de- 
scribed yourself in your proper colours, 

" like a mildewed ear. 
Blasting his wholesome brother ! **- — 
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" Hear, hear ! said the Vicar, wiping 4he tears that 
laughter had brought to his cheeks, " we'll cut him up 
in our next edition of the ^ Dunciad,' Alfred I Now as 
Mary has been making signs to me for the last ten mi- 
nutes to let her off, and as time is getting on, I sug- 
gest, most dear actors, that we proceed on our walk. " 
The party set out, but were soon quitted by Mary, 
who had an engagement at the school. Nelson in- 
sisted on carrying her basket as far as the door, and 
the Vicar walked on, conversing with Alfred and Mar- 
garet. The former having remarked that his mother 
and her guest were gone out for the day, Mr. Leyden 
said he would defer his call, that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Armadale face to face, and 
trying to persuade her to settle at Rockstoue Man)Dr. 
" Whereabouts is the Manor-house ? " asked Mar- 
garet. 

" On the other side of the village, come, we will 
go that way, if you are not tired." 

Margaret was a little so : but she would not own it, 
and they took the round of the village accordingly, 
and in time reached a wide common, skirted on one 
side by the woods of the Manor. Here the Vicar, 
having consulted his watch, declared he must leave 
them, and advised them to be content with a hasty 
peep, and go home, as the clouds were gathering. 
" There is a new path just opened to the Grange," he 
said, ^^ you cannot miss it, Alfred, and you had better 
make the best of your way." 

I 
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Alfred protested he knew every inch of the com- 
mon, and with praiseworthy perseverance marched his 
companion hither and thither : showed her all the finest 
points of view, beguiling the way with poetry, legend, 
and narrative, without the least regard to time or dis- 
tance, till he was checked in his career by hearing 
Margaret sigh with fatigue. ^' Dear me, Miss Esther, 
I am afraid you are tired/' 

'^ Rather, I confess," said Miss Armadale, who was 
ready to drop, '* and I think it is beginning to rain. 
Are we not near the Grange?" "I suppose ^ — 
upon my life ... it is very absurd" . . . said Alfred, look- 
ing amazedly round, and rubbing his eyes to make 
sure he was not dreaming, "this looks very like — I 
am sadly afraid. Miss Esther, we have come the wrong 
way I " 

There was no doubt of the fact : but Margaret had 
not the heart to blame her unlucky guide, whose re- 
morse was pitiable to see : she only observed they had 
better not talk any more, but make the best of their 
way home. 

" But which is the way ? where is it ? " said poor 
Alfred, turning round on every side like one dis- 
tracted — " I can't conceive what's come to the com- 
mon, that I should have lost my way I " Margaret 
saw his confusion was becoming greater every minute ; 
and a sudden gust of wind brought a volley of sleet 
into her face that made her desperate. Holding up 
her hand imperiously, "Standstill, Mr. Crawford!'* 
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she said, in a commanding tone. Alfred mechanically 
obeyed. " Wait a minute, and recover your senses." 
He waited — " Now," she said, quietly, " look across 
the common, and see if you cannot recognise some 
landmark to be our guide." He did so in silence, and 
suddenly exclaimed, " I have it I we are two miles 
from home — take my arm. Miss Esther, and come on, 
for the storm is gathering fast." 

So Margaret saw, to her great dismay ; but there 
was no help for it, and she pitied him too much to let 
him see her annoyance. Before they had gone, how- 
ever, a hundred yards on their new track, the tempest 
came ^11 in their faces : wind, hail, sleet — all the ills 
flesh is heir to, that will go losing itself on commons, 
in the middle of December. Miss Armadale, already 
fatigued, and unused to violent exertion, found her 
heart and her knees fail grievously : she persevered as 
long as she could : but at length a dizziness seized her 
head, every thing swam before her eyes, and she wsft 
compelled to stop short, or she would have fallen. 
*' Good heavens I " gasped Alfred, " I am killing her 
— I shall be her death — this lovely, gentle, gracious 
being — Esther! sweet Esther! keep up — we shall 
soon reach shelter — we are nearly there — turn your 
back to the wind for a minute, and lean upon me.*' 
She did so, and was enabled to struggle on for some 
way farther : they had just entered on a small wood 
adjoining the Vicarage garden, when her strength 
-failed again, and she almost fainted. Alfred felt as if 
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the spirit of a giant had possessed him : he held her in 
his arms, and half led, half carried her on ; pushing 
his way through every obstacle, and never pausing till 
he reached the door. 

The Vicar and Mary, both long since returned, were 
just sitting down to their early tea, when this imex- 
pected apparition burst upon them : Alfred without his 
hat, his hair in streaming elf-locks, and every thread 
of his coat shining again with moisture, supporting 
Miss Armadale — so pale and exhausted, she looked 
half drowned. 

*^ Don't ask questions I don't speak to me ! ** gasped 
poor Crawford : " come to her, Mary, and do some- 
thing for her, or she will be dead I " 

Margaret tried to speak and smile, but failed sig<» 
nally; and Mary received her in her arms, like a 
tired child. " A warm bed will be the best remedy/* 
she said, and with the help of a sturdy maid ser- 
vant, she without delay conveyed the forlorn stranger 
upstairs to a little tidy chamber opening into a 
sitting-room: warmed the bed, undressed and laid 
her in it, and did all she could for her in the 
kindest manner. Margaret was asleep in five mi- 
nutes, and Mary Leyden, as she stood watching her 
repose, thought she had never seen anything half so 
beautiful as her pale, faultless features, and proudly 
curved mouth : and long silken lashes that swept and 
shadowed her cheek. 

Great was the consternation of Miss Martin, on re* 
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turning from her lionizing expedition, not to find 
her faithful Esther. Nelson, on heing question ed, 
could give no account of her; and he himself, 
recollecting Alfred's absence of mind, became some- 
what anxious for her safety. As the storm increased, 
the poor duenna's fears increased proportionately : and 
Mrs. Crawford began to suspect her interest in her 
companion was deeper than she had anticipated. Act- 
ing on this idea, she deliberated whether it might not 
be advisable to put the latter into a better room, and 
summoning Susan to council, asked her advice. *' Why, 
m^'am," said that sage counsellor, ** there is no way of 
managing it, as I know of, unless you make her change 
rooms with one of the young gentlemen : and I'm sure 
I don't know whose to choose, for Mr. Ferdinand 
would never allow his boots to be moved, and Mr. 
Jack's fox heads, and tails, and feet, would bring the 
moths into all the young lady's fur — we're pretty nigh 
eaten up with 'era, already : and Mr. Nelson's — " 

" No, no, Susan, not Mr. Nelson's — I can't disturb 
his room — it must be Mr. Alfred's, if anybody." 

" Well to be sure," muttered Susan, " he is the 
easiest tempered : so perhaps it will be the best plan : 
but how we're to move all them dusty old books, and 
broken heads, and old swords and parchments and 
papers, goodness only knows I " 

Mrs. Crawford returned to her guest, and found 
her in an excited state, ordering the carriage to seek 
her friepd. ^' My dear Miss Armadale, my sweet 
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Miss Armadale," said her hostess, taking her hand, 
** how I sympathize with your kind anxiety about your 
favourite : but you may be quite sure she is safe with 
Mr. Leyden and my Alfred. A little rain will do 
Esther no harm." * 

" A little rain I " said Miss Martin, sharply, " my 
good madam, do you suppose Miss ... I mean, Esther 
- — ^is used to such weather as this ? It is enough to 
kill her — ^I beg I may have the carriage directly." 

*' Will you allow me. Miss Armadale, said Nelson, 
** to go to the Vicarage, and inquire if she is there ? 
It is very Hkely that the Vicar made her return before 
the storm came on." 

Miss Martin closed with this proposal so eagerly, 
that Mrs. Crawford could raise no objection : it de« 
cided her on the change of bedrooms, and sealed the 
fate of Alfred's hoarded treasures. Nelson was just 
starting, when Antoine came up, and touching his hat, 
asked peimission to accompany him. " By all means," 
said the young man, good-humouredly, ^' I am only 
going to the Vicarage to enquire about Miss 
Esther." 

" But, sir, suppose Mademoiselle be not there ? " 

" Why then I shall go and look for her." 

" Permit, sir, that I do the same : pardon me, — but 
I hear that M. votre frere is a little distrait some- 
times . . . and in this savage part of the country.". . . 

*' Come on, then," said Nelson, laughing, as he 
pulled on his great-coat, " and if as I suspect, the 
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young lady is at the Vicarage, V\\ just stay there too, 
and you may bring the news home," 

Nelson found the Vicar and Alfred sitting over the 
lire ; the latter in a pair of Turkish slippers, and one 
of his host*s ancient coats, with flaps as big as a folio 
volume. At the sight of his brother he started up, 
and pushed back his chair. 

" Don't blame me. Nelson I I couldn't help it ! She 
was so charming, and I was so full of what we were 
talking about, and altogether I do not know how it 
was — but we lost our way, and I nearly killed her 
with cold and weariness. But Mary has put her to 
bed, and is taking €very care of her : I hate myselif 
as much as you can: but don't turn upon me now, 
there's a good fellow." 

" Well, I am not going to, /am I?" said Nelson, 
pulling off his coat, " if Mary is taking care of her, 
she is to be envied, not pitied. Here, Monsieur An- 
toine." 

Antoine came in, hat in hand. " Who is this ? " 
asked the Vicar, looking at him over his spectacles. 

" Miss Armadale's servant," said Nelson. " You 
may go back Antoine, and tell your mistress Miss 
Esther is quite safe, and asleep in bed. She will re- 
turn to-morrow, I hope, as blooming as ever." 

Antoine bowed, somewhat stiffly : for he fancied the 
young gentleman's manner savoured of a little fami- 
liarity : the size of the rooms, moreover, did not quite 
please him, and but for the assurance that his lady was 
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in bed, he would have been strongly tempted to carry 
her away by force, 

The Vicar, seeing him about to retire, called him 
back, and pouring out a glass of home-made wine, 
asked him to drink to the prosperity of France. 

" And to you, M. le Cure, and these gentlemen," 
said Antoine, much mollified, and bowing patronizingly 
to the company, after which he departed, humming an 
air in Masaniello, and saying to himself, ** C'est un 
brave homme, le bon papa — mais, par exemple, quel 
YinI" 

How long Margaret had slept, when she first woke, 
she did not know : a small lamp was burning on the 
table, and the fire was newly made up. There was a 
low hum of voices in the next room, to which at first 
she paid no attention ; till by degrees they grew more 
distinct, and quite involuntarily she caught part of the 
conversation. 

" Then you give me no hope, dear Mary." 

" Hope, Nelson I how can I give you any other 
hope than what I have already given ? let us do what 
is right, and we need never despair. Our path is 
plain ; do not tempt me to swerve from it, or indeed 
we shall have no hope.*' 

" What then shall I do ? " said Nelson, in a discon- 
tented tone. 

" Do what I have already told you : enter a profes- 
sion ; exert your talents, your energy, and your good 
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sense ; go into the world boldly, and make your way, 
and leave me to go on with my duties at home." 

" And if I do all this," said Nelson, " may I not 
carry your plighted love with me, as a star to cheer 
my way ? " 

" No, Nelson — not now : I have given you my rea- 
son ; I will not bind myself even to you^ without my 
dear father's consent, and that consent I cannot, will 
not ask. You know what he would do, he would have 
us marry, he would make me leave him, he would 
sacrifice every comfort his old age requires, to settle 
us in the world : you know he would Nelson, and it 
shall not be. He is old, he is often feeble, he has 
none but me, and God will abandon me if I abandon 
him!" 

" If you would but love me like this, Mary" — 

" Love you. Nelson ? do you not know I love you ? 
Am I not trusting to you as I would to no other man ? 
do you not know every thought of my bosom, except 
how dearly I do love you, and can you add to the 
bitterness of this trial, by pretending to doubt ? " 

" Pardon me, Mary,'* said Nelson, eagerly, " I never 
doubted you : who could doubt such an angel of good- 
ness ? I will do all you wish, I will hide my feelings 
for the present, and directly after Christmas, you shall 
see if I will not do something. Oh, Mary I if I was 
but rich, rich enough to keep you comfortably, close 
to your father — if I had but one-fifth of the money 

K 
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thrown away on that useless Miss Armadale, how 
happy we might be I " 

^* Now, Nelson, you are talking like a child ; you 
know, better than I can tell you, how little our happi- 
ness depends on outward things. Oh I what a weight 
you would take oflF my spirit, dear Nelson, — how much 
more cheerfully I could look forward to the future, if 
I could but see you trusting in God, not man — seeking 
His kingdom first, and leaving all other things to be 
ordered as He will I " 

Margaret was thoroughly awake now ; and when 
Mary stole in to see if she wanted anything, they 
looked each other in the face. The traces of tears 
were on Miss Leyden*s cheeks, but there was a mild 
serenity on her brow, that told of an inward peace that 
is not of this world. Miss Armadale said not a word, 
but drawing her close, pressed a warm kiss on her Ups. 
No human ear heard the promise of which that kiss 
was the seal, nor could Mary understand the look 
that accompanied it ; yet they brought a degree of 
comfort she could not account for : and in her troubled 
dreams that night, with every sorrowing thought of 
her lover, came back those deep, beaming eyes, like a 
star upon the darkness, repeating in silent music, " I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in I *' 



CHAPTER IV. 




** Turn then away from life's pageants, — turn, 
If its deep story thy soul would learn ! " 

Mrs. Hemans. 

HOPE, my dear," said the Vicar to Mar- 
garet, after breakfast next morning, at 
which the heiress appeared not a whit the 
worse for her adventure, " I hope you are 
in no hurry to leave us." 

" I hope not, indeed," added Mary, anxiously, " could 
you not be spared for a few days ? Miss Armadale 
will be well taken care of : besides, I want to perfect 
your cure before I discharge you." 

" I am perfectly cured," said Margaret, smiling, 
*^ your hospitable treatment has done wonders for me ; 
and I should enjoy my convalescence with you very 
much : but I must speak to Miss Armadale first." 

" Well then, we will all go together," said the Vicar, 
" I only hope we shall not lose our way. I do not 
know what you could have talked to Master Alfred 
about, to turn his head yesterday." 

Margaret shook her head, with a smile. " It was 
an unfortunate business, and reflects very little credit 
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on either of us, I am afraid : but indeed, Mr. Leyden, 
if you had only warned me not to trust to his memory, 
I should have been upon my guard.'* 

" Poor fellow," said the Vicar, laughing, " you must 
forgive him : he was so perfectly miserable on your 
account. I was a little fidgetty myself ; but really if 
your looks speak truth, we had no cause for alarm." 

Meanwhile Mary, having drawn forth a basket of 
tolerable dimensions, was quietly sitting down to work ; 
the Vicar went to his study, and Miss Armadale offered 
her assistance. " Are you accustomed to this sort of 
plain work ? " said Mary, smiling, looking at the deli- 
cate fingers of her guest. 

" Why — not exactly," said Margaret, who had taken 
up a collection of materials that appeared to her a very 
chaos of unintelligibility : ** I must confess the truth, 
I know very little about it : nothing beyond the rudi- 
ments : but if you will give me something easy, I will 
do my best." 

Mary accordingly gave her a seam of tolerable di- 
mensions : but even with her knowledge of first prin- 
ciples. Miss Armadale found obstacles at every step : 
the work was so stiff, and the whole operation so fa- 
tiguing, she began to think her walk on the common 
was nothing to it. " Do you often work like this, 
Mary ? " said she, at last. 

" I have always some in hand," was the reply, " the 
demand is greater than the supply." 

" But who on earth wears such things ? " said Miss 
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Armadale, impatiently turning over the different ar- 
ticles. Miss Leyden looked surprised. " There are 
many, too many," she said at last, ** within a stone's 
throw of our church, who are very thankful to wear 
these, and many who go in rags. Why, how do you 
think our poor people live, Esther ? ** 

" Why, plainly, of course," said Margaret, " and 
their working-clothes must often be shabby, and ragged, 
but then they have better ones, have not they ? " 

" Come with me on my rounds," said Mary, " and 
you shall see/' 

The parish of Welfield was large and populous; 
consisting chiefly of small farms, and rows of cot- 
tages, many of the very poorest kind. Rockstone 
manor-house, to which it chiefly belonged, now for many 
years deserted, and lately put up for sale, and the 
Grange, were the only gentleman's seats in the parish : 
there were a few small houses with gardens, dispersed 
here and there, one of which Nelson often longed to 
possess : — ^but that was all. Mary, to whom every 
nook and comer were familiar from childhood, knew 
exactly where to go, and was not long in convincing 
Margaret how little she had hitherto known of the 
state of the poor. In spite of their pastor's care, ex- 
tended to his utmost means, want and privation had 
passed over many thresholds, and kept stem posses- 
sion within : in one cottage was sickness — in another 
misfortune : here, a whole family herded in one small 
room — there, the father was disabled by accident, the 
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mother dead, the children dependent on charity : scar- 
city of food, fuel, clothing, — all those hitter wintry 
sights which are met with so often in our wealthy 
and Christian nation, as to he considered a matter of 
course. 

Miss Armadale, who in her villa at Florence, her 
chateau in Languedoc, or her hotel at Paris, had read 
of destitution in the newspapers, or relieved beggars 
from her carriage window, but had never in her life 
seen the inside of a poor man's home, was astonished 
and horrified : and by the time they had visited half- 
a-dozen of these, began to think of her north attic 
with considerably more respect. She was cut to the 
heart by what she witnessed, and had some difficulty 
in restraining her eager desire to relieve every sufferer 
she saw. Deeply, moreover, was she touched by the 
reception Mary met with every where : whatever might 
be the laborious occupation, or the sorrow of the in- 
mates, there was a smile and a welcome for that gentle 
presence that was ever their ministering angel: the 
fretful invalid relaxed her melancholy brow when pour- 
ing in her pitying ear the thrice-told tale of her aches 
and pains: the crying children stopped crying, the 
quarrellers left ofF quarrelling : the boisterous behaved 
civilly, and the sulky broke into smiles : the coarsest 
and most " unwashed" labourers softened their looks 
as they touched the cap, or pulled the forelock to 
•* Miss Mary : ** — she moved among them like a supe- 
rior being, comforting — advising — ^promising — reliev- 
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ing — all with a quiet simplicity and cheerful readiness 
that showed it was her every day occupation, to which 
she attached no degree of merit. A year's course of 
sermons, or a library of divinity, would not have 
wrought so effectually on our heroine's warm heart as 
did the sights and sounds of that morning. 

" I have one more visit to pay," said Miss Leyden 
at last, " and that is to a favourite parishioner of ours, 
from whom I learn more than I can ever teach or re- 
pay. 

" I can hardly believe that," said Miss Armadale, 
" you seem to be general dispenser of blessings here, 
and of instruction too.'' 

" I do not attempt to teach," returned Mary, " dear 
papa does that to us all : — We have a school for the 
children, though, if that is what you mean, where I 
should be grateful for any assistance you can give 
me." 

" I, Miss Leyden I " said Miss Armadale, turning 
quickly upon her companion, her large eyes glistening 
with emotion, " is it possible you can propose to me to 
teach those poor children their duty, who have lived so 
long in hardened blindness to my own ? " 

Mary looked at her in surprise and some dismay, 
and Margaret recollecting herself, immediately changed 
the subject by asking about this favourite parishioner. 

" You shall see her yourself," said Miss Leyden, 
" only you must not mind her bluntness of manner." 
—And as she spoke, she tapped at a door, which a 
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little girl immediately opened, curtseying to the ground 
at the sight of the visitors. The room was very poorly 
furnished, hut quite clean ; a hed stood in one comer, 
between which and the little fire-place sat a blind old 
woman, knitting. She raised her head as they entered, 
and put her hand to her ear. ^* I know that dear step," 
she said, " it's my Miss Mary come to see me." 

'* So it is. Dame/* said Mary, taking her hand in 
hers, " and you're looking very well to-day." 

" And feel so, thank God," said the old woman ; 
" you've some one with you. Miss Mary." 

^^ A friend of mine. Dame," said Miss Leyden, put- 
ting Margaret's hand into that of Dame Bernard. 

" A friend of yours, my dear child! then she's 
good for something, I m sure, that is, if she sets about 
it in the right way. Let me hear your voice, my 
dear." 

Margaret looked at her companion with a blush, 
and fek more abashed at that moment than she had 
ever been in the highest society. 

<< I must say something to the purpose, I suppose," 
thought she, ** but I wish I was well out of it. I am 
glad to see you look so well. Dame." 

" Are you glad ? " said Dame Bernard, still holding 
her hand, " it's not always young ladies care how a 
poor old woman looks. I hope you're telling me the 
truth, my dear." 

Margaret felt half provoked, but Mary's good- 
humoured smile checked her. '< I am used to speak 
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the truth, Dame," she said, civilly, " I came with Miss 
Leyden on purpose to see you." 

" And be you staying hereabouts?*' continued the 
blind woman, passing her hand up Margaret's sleeve, 
to feel the texture of her dress, " you're not finely 
dressed, I can feel that : you're used to going among 
us poor people, ar'n't you ? " 

" No, dame," said Margaret, somewhat humbly, and 
a pang struck to her heart as she felt the old woman's 
hand relax, and saw her interest in her cease. She 
had turned to her darling Mary, and began to talk to 
her about the comfort her warm shawl had been, and 
how much better she had been ever since she took her 
prescription, and above all, how his Reverence had 
gladdened her with his holy words the last time he 
came. ** I was thinking of heaven. Miss Mary dear, 
just when you came in, and I was wondering to myself 
whether the blessed angels will believe us, when we 
tell them all we've done upon earth I " 

" And why not. Dame ? " 

The old woman felt about the table for her Bible, 
always at hand to be listened to, though she could no 
longer read it. 

" Children I " she said, turning her sightless eyes 
first on one, then on the other, " children I if you were 
to hear of this blessed book for the first time, and hear 
of it in such a manner that you knew it must be true 
— and just when you were lost in wonder at the glo- 
rious things it teaches, and lost in love for that gracious 

L 
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One who died for you, you were to be told that your 
neighbours had known it all long ago, and didn*t care 
whether it was true or not, — ^would not you be slow of 
belief tlnen ? — Aye I and when youVe lived as many 
years as I have lived, and seen children grow up, and 
young ones grow old^ going on day after day, and week 
after week, and year after year, not caring for their 
souls, or their Saviour — their blessed, glorious Saviour 
— ^the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords — ^the Begin- 
ning and the End — ^the First and the Last — ^youll won- 
der, as I do, not at sorrow and judgment remaining in 
the world, but that mercy has not yet left it." 

Her voice was earnest, and even harmonious, as she 
uttered these words ; a marked difference from the dry, 
quiet manner which immediately after resumed. 

*^ And now, Miss Mary, is it true that Rockstone 
manor-house is to be sold?" 

*^ Yes, Dame ; and I hope we shall soon see a good 
landlord in it." 

" Aye, Miss Mary dear, please God : but is it true 
that that rich young lady they are all talking about,--> 
Miss Armadale, — ^whose ancestors used to live there, 
is come down to buy it, and set all straight again, or 
have I dreamt it ? It may be, for I'm getting old and 
foolish." 

" I have heard nothing about it," said Mary, looking 
at Margaret with a smile, " Miss Armadale is staying 
at the Grange with Mr. Crawford." 

"Aye, so I hear. I remember her father — now 
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only think of that. I wasn't blind then : he came down 
to see Squire Crawford, and to look over Rockstone, 
because his great grandfather's grandfather had lived 
there, and I showed him the house, I kept it then 
while the family were away, and he gave me a 
guinea. He seemed a fine, open-hearted gentle- 
man, one of the right sort : it was a thousand pities 
htf did not stay here, instead of going away to die in 
furrin parts : but it*s all for the best/' 

Margaret turned quickly away to the window, and 
Mary fainted gently to Dame Bernard, that as Mr. 
Armadale had been a friend of the young lady's, it was 
trying to her to hear his name mentioned. 

^ A friend of hers I " repeated the old woman, " Oh 
then come to me, my dear. I didn't mean to grieve 
you." Margaret could not resist the summons^ and 
put her hand on the blind woman's^ inwardly thankful 
that she could not see her face. 

" So you're a friend of Miss Armadale's, my dear ?" 

** Yes, Dame . . . that is, I always live with her." 

^ You always live with her — and she*s rich and fine, 
but you're in a stuff gown, not a silk one. Then I take 
it, you don't exactly live with her by choice ? " 

*^ Certainly I have no choice in the matter," said 
Margaret, with a smile that puzzled Mary Leyden. 

*^ And do you think she'll buy Rockstone ? " 

" I do not know." 

" Excuse my asking you, my dear, but is she good 
to the poor ? " 
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" She has had little opportunity yet,** said Miss 
Armadale, colouring, and hesitating, and wishing her- 
self any where but where she was. 

" Little opportunity, my dear? Has she not had 
the command before her eyes all her life, ' Go into 
the highways and hedges — feed my lambs — feed my 
sheep — make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness,* and a hundred other texts, and the 
example of the Blessed One Himself, who went about 
•doing good ? *' 

Margaret was silent, and Mary thought it advisable 
to take leave : before her old friend's remarks became 
personal. 

" I should very much like to see Rockst<me,'* said 
Margaret, as they quitted the cottage. 

" Well,** said Miss Leyden, " if you manage to stay 
with us to-night, we will contrive it for you, and I dare 
say Alfred Crawford will go with us.** 

" And Nelson," suggested Margaret, somewhat ma- 
liciously, but Mary was seized with sudden deafness, 
and made no answer. They both walked on in silent 
thoughtfulness for some time, and were not a little 
startled when smartly tapped on the shoulders by 
the Vicar's cane. " Why, what were you thinking 
of? I never saw two silent young ladies together be- 
fore. Come, take an arm a-piece, and tell me if you 
can, what interesting subject kept you so quiet?** 
Mary hesitated, and Miss Armadale, anxious to re- 
lieve her, replied, " I was thipking just then, sir, how 
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little I knew about the poor. You will scarcely be- 
lieve me when I tell you I never was in a poor cottage 
in my life till to-day. 

" I can readily believe you,** said the Vicar, mildly, 
^* it is by no means an uncommon case.*' 

" It is not the less unpardonable,'* observed Mar- 
garet. 

" True, my dear ; all the world's example would not 
justify an omission of duty : but I have found it fre- 
quently the case among ladies who have lived in luxury 
and refinement from their cradles, that they are quite 
shocked and disgusted when they hear what their fel- 
low-creatures endure : it is quite difficult to persuade 
them it is not the poor folks' own fault that they have 
no curtains to their hard pillow, and eat a dry crust 
without the ceremony of a finger-glass." 

" But have you a great deal of distress in your pa- 
rish ? " asked Margaret, " and does no one come for- 
ward to help them but you ?'* 

" We are unfortunately circumstanced," replied the 
Vicar, " the proprietor of the greater part of the parish 
lives abroad, in embarrassed circumstances : the ** great 
house** has been empty for years, so no help can be 
obtained there, though the rents are fearfully high. 
No repairs are made in the cottages — the landlord is 
away : no mercy is shown to the tenants at quarter- 
day, for he wants money. Last winter was very se- 
vere ; firing and food were dear and scarce ; we did all 
we could, and the farmers gave their assistance, but it 
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was all inadequate to the need, and the poor are still 
feeling its e£Pects. Now the cold weather is come on, 
and our funds are hut low, and they want hlankets, coals, 
and potatoes sadly. Ah, my dear Miss Esther I if the 
fine ladies whom you have lived among, who complain 
of every little ache in their heads, and shiver with cold 
by their large fires, and find fault with a splendid din- 
ner if one dish is out of place, could walk once through 
our village at Christmas time, as you and I are doing 
aow, they would, if God pleased to touch their hearts, 
feel those hearts ready to break with the burden of 
their selfish ingratitude !" 

" You at least, Mr. Leyden, have not that burden 
to bear,'' said Margaret, in a tremulous voice. 

** Why, if I had, my dear, I should be a monster 
indeed," replied he, with simplicity, ** it is but small 
merit in a father to care about his children : and I love 
my people dearly — so dearly, that it is gall and bitter- 
ness to me to see them su£Per beyond my means of 
helping them. If it please God to send us a good 
landlord at Rockstone, a true steward of his Master's 
property, I trust to see my poor parish Uft up its head 
again, but not till then." 

" What an opening for any one I " exclaimed Mar- 
garet, " what a glorious opportunity for one who wished 
to be a public benefactor I " 

" What an opportunity for Miss Armadale I " said 
the Vicar, ** and if I mistake not, there she is. Here 
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come the Crawfords — is not that your friend leaning 
on Ferdinand's arm ? '* 

" Yes, sir," said Margaret, colouring deeply, and 
with a most uncomfortable twinge of conscience. 
Mary immediately reminded her father to entreat per- 
mission to retain their guest, to which he assented, 
and the parties met. The Vicar and Mary were for- 
mally introduced to the all-honoured visitor, who turn- 
ing from them with a hasty bow, went eagerly up to 
Margaret. " Oh, my dear, how could you be so fool- 
ish ? — Are you sure you have not taken cold? " 

" Quite sure, thank you, Ma'am," returned Mar- 
garet, with emphatic humility, and most significant re- 
spect, " I have been so kindly taken care of, it was 
impossible. 

" We are in hopes, Miss Armadale," added the 
Vicar, persuasively, " that you and Mrs. Crawford will 
spare this young lady to us for a day or two longer." 

Miss Martin's countenance fell. <^ Do you wish it, 
my dear?" 

" If you can spare me, madam," said Margaret, in 
a tone her colleague thoroughly understood — and with 
a suppressed groan, she returned, " Very well, do as 
you like," and the party proceeded in their walk. 
Mr. Leyden entered into conversation with Miss 
Martin ; Mary was engaged by the young ladies ; and 
Miss Armadale fell quietly behind, lost in thought, 
and overwhelmed with self-humiliation. 
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" Three and twenty years," thought she, " have I 
lived in the midst of wealth: every wish gratified; 
every whim yielded to ; spending my time, and powers, 
and money, on my own worthless self; and never be- 
stowing a thought on my duties to God and man : 
while these two beings have been rising early and sit- 
ting up late, and wearing out their strength, and deny- 
ing themselves comforts, that they might bless the 
afflicted, and comfort the poor ! And I had fancied 
myself their superior, and that I was marvellously con- 
descending to sleep under their roof; — I, who am not 
even worthy to sit down and learn at their feet I " 

Margaret went home with Mary, and worked so 
hard at the poor-clothes that her fingers ached again : 
but her heart felt lighter after it : and her pillow was 
wetted that night with tears, but they were the tears 
of true penitence ; and a hope sprung up even among 
them, that unworthy as she was, it might yet be 
granted to her to be that true and faithful steward the 
Vicar had so earnestly desired. With this end in view, 
she put herself under the tuition of Mary, who amused 
by her curiosity, and pleased with the interest she dis- 
played in her own favourite pursuits, initiated her into 
all the mysteries of her school, and her penny clubs, 
and her parish medicine-chest, and her clothes-box, 
and her store cupboard ; took her all over the parish, 
that she might see every variety of cases needing re- 
lief; and becoming in her turn charmed and fascinated 
with Margaret, revealed to her in confidence many 
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darling schemes for the improvement of their condi- 
tion. 

« But what signifies talking ? " said she, interrupting 
herself in the middle of one of these, ^^ how is it ever 
to be done, unless some right-minded person comes to 
live at Rockstone ? " 

" What do you say to my living there, Mary ? " 
asked Margaret, without looking up from her work. 
Miss Leyden smiled, and shook her head. ** It would 
not be of much use, Esther, unless you were the mis- 
tress there." 

" And if ever I should be mistress there,*' said Miss 
Armadale, gaily, " (stranger things have happened 
you know), should you behave differently to me than 
you do now ? " 

" That would depend," said Mary, laughing, " whe- 
ther you behaved differently to me ; but though I 
^ould be very happy, Esther, to see you the mistress 
of a handsome property, I cannot say I see much 
chance of it." 

" How very disheartening of you ! " said Margaret, 
pushing away her work, and drawing her chair close 
to her companion, " my star will rise in time, you may 
depend upon it : shall we make a covenant, that which- 
ever of us becomes an heiress first, shall make a pro- 
vision for the other ? " 

Miss Leyden laughed at her eagerness. " It sounds 
very comfortable," she said, " but it will only be wasting 
breath." 

M 
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" Never mind the breath," said Miss Armadale, 
pulling off a plain seal ring, the only one her disguise 
permitted her to wear, ^* take this, dear Mary, and 
give me something of yours, — one of your gloves, or a 
lock of your hair, — as a pledge on your part that you 
will keep to the covenant, and neither refuse to accept 
the provision if I have to make it, or to make it if I 
am to receive." 

Mary, sooner than disappoint her, good-humouredly 
took the ring, and gave her a locket in exchange ; and 
the Vicar, coming in at that moment, Margaret called 
him to witness the compact, and ratify it with his con- 
sent. 

** Consent I to be sure I will," said he, stroking her 
sunny curls, and looking with admiration he could not 
conceal, at her animated features, '' by all means, pro- 
vide for Mary, and me too, when you are an heiress ; 
and meanwhile, my dear child, now that you are not 
one, whenever you want a friend and a home, let Mary 
and me provide them for i/ou.** 

Margaret put his hand to her lips. " How can I 
ever thank you rightly, sir, for such kindness to a poor 
and friendless stranger ? " 

" Not friendless now" said he gently, " and I trust 
not poor: the unsearchable riches of Christ, my child, 
are open to you as freely as to the mighty and noble 
of the land : nay, more easy to obtain, for Scripture 
tells us riches choke the good seed, and that the needle's 
eye is easier to the camel, than Heaven's strait gate to 
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the man of wealth. So take my advice, my dear girl, 
and don't wait for riches, or waste your time in build- 
ing airy castles about what you will do when you get 
them : depend upon it, you will lose your labour, and 
meanwhile all your precious opportunities. Become 
earnest, sincere, and serious in doing right note: enter 
in at the strait gate, and press on in the narrow way : 
you will find plenty of work to do both in God's ser- 
vice and that of your fellow -creatures : be content to 
do that well, and you will be better off, and I shall be 
better pleased, than if you were Miss Armadale her- 
self, with Rockstone to live in, Mary to provide for, 
and all the Messrs. Crawford for your humble and 
devoted slaves." 

** All/" repeated Margaret, glad to catch at any 
word that would serve to conceal her rising emotion, 
** I should indeed be puzzled to know what to do with 
them ; and I declare, here are two already, — come, I 
hope, to go with us to Rockstone," she added, as Nel- 
son and Alfred made their appearance at the garden 
gate, followed by Antoine. 

" I invited them on purpose," said the Vicar, " though 
I do not know what Monsieur is come for. You'll 
think of what I have said, my dear Esther.'' 

" Believe me, I will," she said, " if you will remem- 
ber what you have promised." 

" Very well, that is a bargain. Now, gentlemen, 
your most obedient." 

" We are come at your bidding, reverend sir," said 
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Nelson, '^ and Antoine here has some message for Miss 
Esther, which he would not trust to either of us/' 

" Why was that, Antoine ? " asked the Vicar, good- 
humouredly, as the prudent ecuyer handed a packet to 
his mistress. 

" Because, M. le Cure," said Antoine, " they say, 
with your permission and that of mesdemoiselles, that 
one of these gentlemen thinks too much, and the other 
too little." 

The young men laughed, and so did the Vicar, 
while Mary, for once in her life, felt uncharitable, and 
had never disliked the French so much before. 

" Come, Alfred I " cried Nelson, " make some sharp 
repartee, there's a good fellow ; my wits are drained 
dry with playing the agreeable to that blessed scion of 
the Bank of England, Miss Anna — bless my heart, 
what a horrible mistake I Miss Esther, in pity forgive 
me ! — ^mon cher M. Antoine, have the goodness not to 
cut my throat I " 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders compassionately. 
" Mais, Monsieur, cela ne vaut pas la peine." 

"Come, gentlemen," interrupted Mr. Leyden, 
" whatever your time may be, mine is precious : are 
we going to the Manor-house, or not ? " 

'* We are come on purpose," said Nelson, "and I have 
no doubt Antoine would be very glad to see it too." 
Antoine glanced at his mistress, who immediately said, 
" Should you have any objection, Mr. Leyden ? Per- 
haps I may have a message for Miss Armadale." 
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** Not in the least, my dear : I shall he rather proud 
to walk through the village with a manservant behind 
me : so now Mary, put on your bonnet, and then we 
will start.** 

Margaret glanced at her packet as she was dress- 
ing, and finding half-a-dozen invitations from different 
parts of the kingdom, was going to lock them up, when 
her eye fell on a small note in Miss Martin's hand- 
writing : and somewhat amused, she read as follows : 
" My dear friend, you must come back here as soon 
as you can : there is to be a dinner-party to-morrow, 
and I don't know what I shall do. I cannot go on 
much longer in this ridiculous way ; I shall lose all 
respect for myself: especially as that young man — 
but I will not write about that : only come and stay 
close by me, or I shall go back to London/' 

" Poor dear soul I '* thought Miss Armadale, " I 
must go back to her forthwith, I see : Fm afraid I 
have been very selfish in leaving her for three days 
already ; but when have 1 not been selfish ? . . . well, 
well, well hope to do better. Coming, coming, good 
folks ! " as the Vicar's loud and tremulous voice pealed 
up the little staircase to summon them, ^'Anon, anon» 
sir, you are more impatient than Poins himself I " 

" Still harping on Shakespeare," said Mr. Leyden, 
*^ you cannot forget the two brothers, I see. How does 
it run — ' Hyperion's curls ' — hey, Alfred ? " 

'* I answer with Stephano," retorted he, encouraged 
by Margaret's smile, ' I prithee lead the way, without 
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any more talking/ I dare hardly hope Miss Esther 
will trust herself to me again, after my unfortunate 
blunders the other day." 

" I were very ungrateful if I would not," said Mar- 
garet, goodnaturedly taking his arm, " when you 
helped me on so kindly, and lodged me in such hospi- 
table quarters : only, if you please, do not lose your 
way again." 

The party accordingly set out: Alfred and his 
fair charge first: the Vicar, with the most uncon- 
scious ill-nature, walking between Mary and Nel- 
son ; Antoine bringing up the rear, with a spare shawl 
or two, in case the Manor-house should be too cold 
for the ladies. 

'^ And this is Rockstone," thought Miss Armadale, 
as she stood in the centre of the fine old hall, now in 
a deplorable state of neglect — " this is the old house I 
used to hear my poor father talk of, and which it was 
one of his favourite schemes to buy and improve I 
Well, strange things happen every day: I little 
thought of being here a few months ago ; still less did 
I contemplate settling here ; and now it seems as if 
destiny had called me to the spot on purpose — des' 
tiny / . . . I should say. Providence — Providence, who, 
as an earnest of pardon for my past neglect of duty, 
has opened me a path where I may begin to fulfil it. 
Oh, that I may but do it aright ! " 

Her eye kindled as she mused, her step became more 
dignified, and her head more lofty : and Alfred, who 
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watched her every movement, soon guessed her thoughts 
were soaring higher than the mere contemplation of 
rooms and furniture. He, luckless poet ! a dreamer 
from his boyhood, worshipping creations of his own 
rich fancy, ever yearning after the ideal beauty which 
is to the poetic world what the sun is to the material, 
was rapidly concentrating in one, his floating visions 
of perfection, and discerning in the poor and unno- 
ticed Esther, the unknown divinity he had adored so 
long. Every glance of her lustrous eyes, every wave 
of her sunny hair, every shade and outline of her tall 
and graceful figure, as she wandered thoughtfully on 
through her old ancestral home, became a link in the 
chain of dreaming enchantment in which his soul was 
' bound : her beauty floated around him like a strain of 
pathetic music, absorbing every sense but that deep 
sense of pleasure, too intense for aught but tears. 
Poor Alfred ! . . . but he was a poet, and it is thus that 
poets love : investing a mortal like themselves with 
the immortal perfections they yearn after, and by the 
very ardour of their affection, preparing for themselves 
disappointment. It is a part of their moral constitu- 
tion : it is no use arguing with them, for they cannot 
help it, and it makes them very happy at the time. 
Alfred had never felt so happy : he moved in a dream 
of enjoyment : in which the world, the parish, his own 
home, his uncertain prospects, were alike forgotten : 
enough for him to look upon Margaret Armadale, to 
treasure up every word, to admire every movement, to 
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embody in her face and form some heroine of romance, 
of whom he had mused and dreamed in many a lonely 
hour — to ... in short, for it would be too serious an 
undertaking to describe everything of which such a 
sentimental personage was capable — he was a poet, 
most heartily and imprudently in love, and becoming 
more and more so every minute ; and if our readers 
have a spark of invention, they can easily imagine the 
rest. 

There are some minds that never seem to have fair 
play : and Alfred's was one of them. Painfully alive to 
ridicule, shrinking from the rude handling of criticism, 
never yet having found a fellow mind by whom its de- 
licate mechanism could be understood, his sensitive 
spirit had been thrown back upon itself, and instead of 
expanding its energies by healthful exercise, was wast- 
ing them in bright but dangerous dreaming. Formed 
for usefulness, endowed for brilliancy, he had never 
yet been either : his depth of thought, his acuteness of 
comprehension, his luxuriant imaginings, his thrilling 
perception of the beautiful — all were at present in vain : 
serving but to make reality hateful, and to wear out 
the frame they were not permitted to glorify. For 
the spirit of poetry, like the breath of inspiration, if 
forcibly restrained, is as a fire shut up in the bones : 
if it may not blaze, it will burn : and consume where 
it gives no light. Happy — only happy is that 
poetic soul, whose mystic chords of conception and 
feeling are tuned by the hand of Deity, and cadenced 
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to the harmony of eternal truth : who yearns after per- 
fection, but not the perfection of earth : who in its 
purest aspirings after created excellence, looks onward 
to the wondrous Creator: his eye filled with the 
beauty of nature, his heart with the beauty of holi- 
ness I 

" I hope," said Nelson, after they had gone through 
all the habitable part of the house, and were debating 
where to go next — " I hope nobody here is afraid of 
ghosts." 

" I am, for one," said the Vicar, '* so pray don't trou. 
ble yourself to invoke any." 

" Oh, but we must climb up the Ladye's Tower,'* 
said Nelson, " I want Miss Esther to see the view ; and 
it is curious besides— only it is haunted, folks say." 

" And by whom ? " asked Margaret. 

"By one of Miss Armadale's worthy ancestresses, 
who lived in the time of the Edwards or Henrys — (I 
never pretend to accuracy in English history :) and 
who, I am sorry to tell you, left a curse behind her on 
all the female Armadales." 

" Did she though ? " said Margaret. 

" Only for a time," interposed the Vicar, smiling : 
" so your friend. Miss Esther, has a chance of 
escape." 

"And how," asked Margaret, who, thanks to her 
southern education, was, to confess the truth, a little 
superstitious, " how is she to escape this most unplea- 
sant legacy ? " 

N 
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" By marrying a minstrel, is it not, Alfred ? " 

" So runs the legend," said Alfred, 

*^ I am sure, Miss Esther, you must be glad you are 
not concerned in this heirloom. Fancy, marrying a 
minstrel — ^gold chain, green gown, harp and all! I 
pity poor Miss Armadale, that I do : but come, let us 
climb the tower, and Alfred shall tell you the story at 
the top." 

" Come, Antoine," said the Vicar, seeing that func- 
tionary linger behind, " you are coming with us, are 
you not ? *' 

" If mademoiselle desires it, of course ..." faltered 
Antoine, plucking his hat nervously. 

" Not unless you like, Antoine," said Margaret, 
seeing she was appealed to. 

" Why, Antoine I" cried Nelson, " are i/ou a cow- 
ard ? " 

" Tenez, Monsieur — I am no coward with a living 
man, or with ten living men, were they all ten Milor 
Wellingtons — mais, voyez-vous — I am apauvre pecheur 
— je n'aime pas les Revenans, moi." 

" But the Revenant is only a lady, Antoine," argued 
Nelson, gravely. 

" Tant pis. Monsieur : a living lady, she is an angel, 
but dead — ah ! c*est bien autre chose I " 

The Ladye's Tower, grey and mossy with age, and 
half covered with ivy, was by far the oldest part of the 
building: — the last remains of the ancient fortress, 
where, in their aristocratic days, the Armadales had 
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unfurled their knightly banner. Alfred loved it dearly, 
and had embellished it for years past with the ornaments 
of his romantic fancy, but never thought it half so in- 
teresting as now that Margaret was standing contem- 
plating it, apparently absorbed in admiration. *^ We 
must be careful how we mount the old staircase," said 
the Vicar, ^^ take care what you are about, boys, and 
see to your fair companions. Miss Esther, you had 
better keep by me : that poet's body will soon be ^ in 
a fine frenzy rolling,' you will see, from the top of these 
stairs to the bottom." 

" You are too hard upon me, Mr. Leyden,'* said 
Alfred, without manifesting the smallest intention of 
relinquishing Margaret's arm, " fortunately there is 
more noble trust among the gentle sex, than among 
ecclesiastical dignitaries." 

" Well then do not wrong her trust, but go up care- 
fully, and just attend to what you are about." 

The ascent was heavy work, and the cold struck 
sharply up the spiral staircase : the steps, too, were 
slippery, and the old stone balustrade so rotten and 
crumbling, it afforded no assistance. However, Nel- 
son helped Mary, and Alfred Margaret, with gallant 
zeal ; and the Vicar helped himself, as he had done all 
his life, and in due time they reached the top. It being 
a clear day, the view was very fine, and in spite of the 
cold wind, Margaret was delighted. 

" Now for the legend," said Mr. Leyden, " for we 
cannot stay here long : I feel the rheumatism already 
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with that delightful staircase; and it would not do 
either to be caught in the dark here, as we shall be if 
we do not make haste. So begin Alfred, and you, 
Nelson, keep a bright look out for the ghost." 

"It was in the olden time, Miss Esther," said 
Alfred, leaning against the parapet just in front of 
her, that he might imbibe courage and inspiration from 
her face, " in the days, I believe of Coeur de Lion, that 
a fair lady lived here, the daughter of the good knight. 
Sir Hugh Armadale. Tradition says her beauty was 
marvellous : wonders are related of its power, such as 
I never could believe — till now. Of course, she had 
hosts of suitors ; when was so fair a lady without? and 
the most ardent and disinterested of these was her young 
kinsman, the minstrel Ronald. He, a poet and a mu- 
sician of no mean repute, worshipped her with all the 
ardour of a young and fiery spirit : he sang her praise 
in the camps of the brave, and the fairest in the realm 
envied the proud Ethel the adoration of one so gifted." 

" A libel on the sex," interrupted Nelson, " I cannot 
imagine the ladies coveting the adoration of a fiddling 
rhymer — " 

" Did you ever make a rhyme yourself, Mr. Nel- 
son? " said Margaret, somewhat sharply. 

« Never." 

" I thought not — pray do not interrupt the story. I 
am very anxious to know if Ronald's love was requited." 

" Time went on," continued Alfred, " but Ethel 
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remained unwedded : she was as proud and inflexible 
as she was lovely, and her lovers began to despair. 
Ronald, however, hoped on, and not without show of 
reason, for she would at times relax to the tones of his 
harp, and permit him to wear her colours in the field and 
the tilt-yard. At length, having gone through many 
dangers for her sake, he obtained an interview, and 
openly avowed his love. Ethel received it without emo- 
tion, and paused so long before she answered, that his 
hopes grew high : at length she told him, in that calm, 
thrilUng voice tradition assigns to her, that she would 
put his often boasted love to the test, and the test should 
be, that for three years from that time, he should nei- 
ther see her face, nor compose a Une of poetry, nor 
play or sing a bar of music.'' 

" Barbarous, soulless tyrant I " exclaimed Margaret, 
indignantly. 

" Yes, fancy Alfred under such an interdict," said 
the Vicar, " what would he do ? " 

" What Ronald did," said Alfred, « obey, and die." 

" Die I " 

" Yes : how could that free spirit breathe in the 
gross air of common things, deprived of its native 
atmosphere, forbidden communion with the world of 
thought, with a gushing fountain of song in his breast, 
whereof not a drop might flow ? . . . He obeyed — fot 
her word was his law : he lingered on through the three 
dreary years, a blighted and desolate being, till his pro- 
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batioD over, he was summoned by Ethel here : and in 
the presence of her kindred, having commended his 
fidelity, she herself brought his lyre, and called on him 
to play. Alas I the hand so long restrained, had now 
lost its cunning: his voice and his poetic fire were 
gone, and his love turned to bitterness. Thrice he 
swept the chords, and thrice in vain : with a bursting 
heart, he tore them asunder, and flung the useless in- 
strument at her feet. 

" That night Ronald died — ^his heart was broken ^ 
his soul was crushed. After denouncing a prophetic 
malison upon Ethel and all her fair kindred, he laid 
him down to rest beneath an old tree, still called ^ The 
MinstreFs Oak,* and was buried beneath its shade. 

" Now came the retribution. The proud, the princely 
Ethel, whose head had never stooped before, never 
held it up again. For several years she survived him, 
but they were years of bitterness and sorrow ; hour 
after hour would she spend pacing round this old bat* 
tlement, with her gaze fixed on Ronald's grave, and 
his broken lyre clasped to her breast. Her name died 
silently : all shunned the minstrel's curse : and even 
her father forsook his native halls, to avoid the sight 
of her hopeless misery. She was found here at last, 
dead : and was buried in the vault with her fathers — - 
but still, says the legend, does her weary spirit wander 
about these ruins : and there have not been wanting 
people to declare they have seen her — with long 
gleaming hair, and a mourning robe, and the broken 
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lyre in her arms. Such is the story of the Ladye's 
Tower." 

" Many thanks, Alfred," said the Vicar, " and very 
fluently told. I shrewdly suspect you have emhel- 
lished the original tale : hut you have not said a word 
on the saving clause, hy which Miss Armadale is to 
escape." 

" For that," said Alfred, " she is indebted to the 
abbot of the neighbouring monastery : who by virtue 
of his authority, in consideration of the many services 
received from the house of Armadale, declared the 
curse null, whenever a descendant of that house should 
willingly marry a minstrel. Strange to say, there is 
no instance on record of any one of these fastidious 
ladies doing so." 

" And what is become of the curse ? " asked Mar- 
garet smiling, '^ for as far as I know, the Armadales 
have been a thriving race." 

" Pray do not say so," interrupted Nelson, " you 
spoil the romance at once. I hoped to have heard a 
frightful tissue of misfortunes, especially as they 
parted with the estate at last: broken hearts, lost 
loves, brothers killing each other a la mode Germano- 
rum, and so on. Come, we shall begin to disbelieve 
the legend." 

" I am sure I shall," said the Vicar, " out of sheer 
ill humour, if you keep me any longer in this wind- 
trap : and Mary too will catch cold. So hoping these 
ladies will lay to heart the strong moral contained in 
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the story, we will, if you please, go down. Nelson, go 
first, and take care of my dear girl." 

The descent began : Mary and her lover first ; then 
the Vicar ; and the other two ought to have followed, 
but Alfred called Margaret just to look at a fragment 
of stone carving round one of the old windows; and kept 
her expatiating on its beauties till the rest had nearly 
reached the bottom. The Vicar's hallooing at last 
roused him to action, and to Margaret's secret relief, 
they began to descend. 

"I wish Alfred would make haste," said Nelson, 
looking up the staircase : ** I do not feel at all sure 
that Esther is in safe keeping, especially now he has 
begun upon poetry and legends : he is likely enough to 
keep her standing for half an hour on one of the steps, 
while he recites a canto of the Lady of the Lake, 
or a book of the Iliad, in the original Greek." 

** There they are," interrupted Mary, looking up, 
" they have stopped to look at something. Oh Nelson I 
Alfred is leaning over the balustrade — it will give way 
with him 1 . . . Oh ! look, look ! it is cracking now I . . • 
O God ! O God I save him ! " 

It was a terrible moment: Mary's words were 
but too true. Alfred, carried away with his enthu- 
siasm to the utter oblivion of danger, was telling 
the half terrified Miss Armadale of the fate of a 
love-lorn maid who flung herself from the top of the 
flight, when leaning on the crumbling rails in illus- 
tration of his narrative, it gave way with his weight. 
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In another second he would have been dashed to pieces, 
but Margaret seized him by his cloak, and held him 
with a desperate energy, such as excitement alone 
could haye given her. For a few moments — brief but 
fnghtful moments, it seemed an even chance whether 
she would hold him up, or he drag her down : his 
struggles to regain his balance made her position still 
more precaiious : Mary hid her face, the Vicar clasped 
his hands in silent prayer, and poor Antoine, who had 
heard a cry of distress, and thought the Revenant had 
carried off his mistress, came rushing to the spot in an 
agony of remorse and cold perspiration. In another 
instant the danger was past: Alfred had recovered 
hiiQself : and the breathless spectators felt as if moun- 
tains were taken off their breasts, when they saw the 
psdr safely at the bottom. Margaret, pale, trembling 
in every limb, had not yet spoken a word : and when 
the Vicar seized one hand, and Mary the other, and 
Alfred, in broken accents, poured forth his gratitude, 
and Nelson thanked her with beaming eyes, for saving 
his brother's life, her lips quivered in the vain attempt 
to be composed, and she burst into tears. 



o 




CHAPTER V. 

" Fool, Simbi thou bndst beat take my ceicomb. 
Xm(. Why. tool? \ 

Feol. WLy, for taking one's part that is ouVof labour." 

SBAlUFUnE. 

j|R. CRAWFORD bad a study: every 
Ltleman has, or ought to have; whi- 
ther he was wont to withdraw, when 
" sated with home, of wife and children 
tired," and amuse himself his own way. It was a 
standing law that whenever he was there, he was en- 
gaged in businesa, and not to be disturbed: and so 
long had this heen established, that there was not one 
of the family that was not ready to take an affidavit, 
that papa tocu transacting businesa, though one and all 
would have been grievously puzzled to describe of what 
particular kind. The difficulty was increased by the 
fact that no one could ever trace anything as having 
been done there : nevertheless, his inkstand was regu- 
larly replenished, and his pens and paper laid out in 
order; and doubtless he made as good uae of them 
as many who make more show. He had his books 
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besides : long rows of *^ Annual Registers," and 
the '^ Gentleman's Magazine," and some respect- 
able looking classics, and " Blair's Sermons," and 
" Smith's Wealth of Nations :" all very instructive, 
and very edifying, and sure not to come to any harm 
behind their glass doors, for they were carefully locked 
up, and nobody ever knew exactly where the key was. 
Furthermore, he rejoiced in a sumptuous arm-chair, 
which every one knows is a great friend to study : and 
a fire-place with a glowing fire in it, which is the very 
thing to keep a person awake : and in this chair, and 
by this fire was Mr. Crawford seated, when he was 
startled from his profound meditations by a tap at the 
door. 

"Who on earth comes disturbing me just now 
when I am so busy ? " exclaimed he, rubbing his eyes, 
and opening a sheet of blotting paper with marvellous 
agility — "what you, Mrs. Crawford? my dear, you 
know — '* 

" YeSy my love," said that bland lady, gliding in, 
and shutting the door after her : I know how precious 
your time is, no one better, but I must interrupt you 
for a few minutes : I will not keep you long : let me 
make up your fire : you really shall not sit here if you 
do not keep the room at a proper temperature." 

" My dear," said Mr. Crawford, gravely, " I have 
other things to think of, besides my own comfort : and 
it is as well I do think for you all, or between you, I 
do not know where we should all go to.'' 
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" Very true, my dear," said his conciliatory lady, 
'* with all these boys at home, we have both plenty to 
think of." 

"And because you had not enough before, Mrs. 
C, you must ask rich young ladies (or rather not 
young — ^for she looks nearer forty than twenty,) to 
come and fill up your house with herself, and her com- 
panion, and her maid, and her man, and all for no 
good : there's no getting a word out of her: she's nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental, that I can see." 

" That remains to be proved," said Mrs. Crawford, 
significantly, ** if you cannot get a word out of her, I 
know one who can.*' 

" Who, ma'am ? " 

" Never mind now, my dear." 

" Never mind, ma'am I but I do mind ! you've some 
scheme in your head, I see, and I insist upon knowing 
what it is." 

" Pshaw, my dear — ^scheme — I never scheme : you 
are talking too fast. I cannot help it if young people 
will take a fancy to each other : and I may see a little 
preference, without scheming to bring it about." 

" And which of the boys is it ? " asked Mr. Craw- 
ford, "for I know it must be one of them, or you 
would not look so contented. Which is it, my dear ?" 

** Have you any eyes, my dear ?" 

" I hope so, ma'am, and tolerably sharp ones. I 
see more than you think, sometimes, my love." 

" Then, my dear, I wonder you have so much diffi- 
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culty in observing what goes on in your own house. 
To which of the boys does Miss Armadale talk 
most ? " 

** Let me see : if she talks at all, I think it is to 
Ferdinand." 

** Who sits next her at dinner ? '* 

« Why, faith, I thmk Ferdinand too." 

•* Who gives her his arm when they walk out — ^who 
is always on the watch to see if she wants anything, 
and never does anything for her without receiving a 
kind smile in return ? Why Ferdinand to be sure— ^ 
our gay, handsome Ferdinand : you may rely on my 
discernment, Mr. Crawford. I am never mistaken in 
these matters.** 

" I wish you may not be with all my heart,** re- 
turned he, rubbing his hands, '* her large fortune will 
give him a lift in the world, which is what I can't 
afford to do: and of course he will behave handsomely 
to his brothers in such a case.** 

** Of course^ my dear, and meanwhile you will be* 
have handsomely to him, as you always do : he sadly 
wants a little money just now : I must ask you for a 
cheque for him : you know ladies like Miss Armadale 
have no idea of expense, and expect bouquets and that 
sort of thing — ** 

" Oh I they do — do they ? bouquets in December I 
bouquets ! and I am to write a cheque for twenty 
pounds for him to fling away in cabbage-stalks and 
daffidowndillies I *' 
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" No, no, my dear — not to fling away : but just that 
he may appear like other people : I am so afraid if he 
gets disheartened, he will break it off, and that would 
be a hundred pities." 

"A hundred thousand pities, you mean: — well, 
there's the cheque— 'that's the way the money goes — 
always for some nonsense or other. When is Theo- 
dosia going to be married ? " 

" That is another thing, my love," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, folding up the cheque, " I wanted to talk to you 
about our dinner-party to-morrow. I am disappointed 
of Colonel Saxley, and I want you to ride over to 
Stuketon, and invite Sir Tudor Willoughby : he adr 
mires Theodosia very much, I am told." 

*' Sir Tudor is younger than she is : and not over 
wise, and very deaf," said her husband, drily. 

" As to that, my dear, if he is younger, he looks 
older : and if he is a little silly, Theodosia has wit 
enough for both : and if he is deaf, he is not blind : 
and he has a very comfortable income : so, my dear, 
as it is a very bright afternoon, pray take a ride, and 
ask him, just in your own friendly, hospitable way. 
Now I must go and look after the young people." 

** What do you think, mamma ? " was the first greet- 
ing Mrs. Crawford met with in the drawing-room, 
where Miss Theodosia was alone, " what do you think 
Margaret Armadale says ? that she has sent to that 
odious Esther to come back to-morrow morning; so 
she will be obliged to dine with the company." 
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*' Impossible, my dear^ the table is full : besides, 
Lady Toddleton, and Lady Marples, and your admirer, 
Sir Tudor Willoughby, will not like to sit down with 
Miss Armadale's companion. What can we do ? " 

" I only know one plan," said Theodosia, " Lady 
Toddleton is sure to bring her companion, that sandy- 
haired Miss Bray, and Sir Tudor always brings his 
tutor, Mr. Standish ! so you must make up a partie 
carree at a side-table, making Alfred preside/' 

*' So I must, my dear ; I give you infinite credit for 
the suggestion. Poor dear Alfred t it is hard upon 
him, to be sure, but he is so odd in company, he will 
be happier there : and he is such a good creature, I 
am sure he will not mind* We shall get up a little 
evening party afterwards : the Staceys, and the Mort- 
bys, and several others will be here, about eight : and 
as that Esther is forced upon us, we may as well make 
her useful in playing quadrilles. That reminds me 
about changing her room : I must speak about it at 
once.'* 

Imagine Alfred's state of mind, when returning 
home that afternoon t his head and heart throbbing 
vnth excitement, eager to reach his own private recess, 
where he might muse on the beauty and courage of 
Esther, and compose a few stanzas in her praise, he 
found that hallowed shrine of the arts and sciences 
invaded by worse than Goths ; Susan and Patty being 
hard at work, bundling up his books, throwing his 
papers into a large basket ; knocking down his busts 
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of Homer and Shakespeare^ and effectually driving 
away Apollo and all the muses, with dusters, brooms, 
and scouring paper. 

" Bless youy Mr. Alfred I " screamed the first of 
these red-handed functionaries, <' don't come meddlmg 
here now : we're up to our eyes in your litter as it is. 
1*11 let you know when weVe moved your things I ** 

*' What is the meaning of all this ? " said poor 
Alfred, gazing like the king in the " Vision of Don Ro- 
derick," on the ruin he could not prevent — " what in 
the world has possessed you to come clearing out my 
room? " 

'* Missis's orders:'' said Susan, laconically, being 
like many other useful individuals, very snappish when 
busy. 

" Well, her orders must be obeyed, of course ; but 
pray take care you don't lose any of my papers : and 
just let me come in to look for a book or two 
I want. Oh Patty, you've broken my Homer I 
and, I declare, here are some of my manuscripts 
crumpled up under your brooms. I wish — " but 
his complaints were checked by Susan, who giving 
a hint to her colleague, they both began to sweep and 
dust with so much violence, the unhappy author was 
fain to fly : groaning in spirit, and for him, somewhat 
ruffled in temper. He vowed vengeance on the whole 
race of maidservants ; he would write a satire, to which 
the celebrated ** Born in a Garret," should be nothing 
— he would not give them a yard of ribbon at Christ- 
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lautb, fior so much as speak to them for a month — in 
short, there is no saying where his wrath might have 
vented itself, had not the obnoxious Susan presently 
passed him on the stairs, saying, ** We are taking 
your things, sir, to Miss Esther's room.'' 

** Miss Esther's, where is she to sleep then ? " 

" In yours, sir. Missis thought the north attic too 
cold for her, and that you wouldn't mind, to please 
Miss Armadale." 

" Your mistress is quite right — quite," said Alfred, 
eagerly, ^^ you are a good girl, Susan : I am sorry I 
came and put you out just now : make it quite com- 
fortable for Miss Esther, Susan : put my things 
anywhere : never mind Homer : never mind anything. 
There's half-a-crown for you, Susan, for your consi- 
deration." 

" Look here ! " ejaculated Susan, as she entered the 
housekeeper's room soon after, to relate this little an. 
ecdote : " here's a pretty change from scolding to half- 
crowns ; and all for the name of a young lady I Look 
out for weddings, say II Mr. Thomas, you needn't 
look so innocent: it isn't ^ou that '11 be wanted this 
time." 

" Is it yourself, mademoiselle ? " said Antoine, gal- 
lantly : he was a great favourite below stairs, both as 
a foreigner, and the heiress's own man, and Susan 
blushed as she answered, *' Oh no, Mr. Antoine, it's 
a much prettier person, it's Miss Esther I am think- 
ing of." 

p 
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'< Oh I said Mrs. Shipton, the lady's maid, <* is that 
all? well, that won't do anybody much good: who 
cares about scrubs ? '* 

** Scrub f " repeated Antoiue, firing up, though for 
the life of him he could not understand what she 
meant, " que veut dire cela ? What do you mean by 
scrub ? ** 

** Oh, Monsieur, I did not mean any harm — did I^ 
Susan ? " 

" Of course not,*' said Susan. 

"But what would you say by ^ scrub 9'^* said the 
angry Frenchman, striking the table with his fist. 

" Bless you, don't you know ? " said Susan, inge- 
niously, " scrub means to polish." 

" Pohsh ? Oh r pardonnez — vous voulez dire polie 
— vous avez raison — you are right. Mademoiselle, but 
I thought Madame,** bowing stiffly to Mrs. Shipton> 
** would say something not quite comme iljhut" 

" And you thought right for once,'* growled Ship- 
ton, as she went sulkily upstairs to her lady's toilette, 
to revenge herself at the expense of the "Scrub," Miss 
Theodosia received her remarks too readily : she had 
her misgivings on the subject of Margaret's superior 
beauty, and would have given a great deal to ensure 
her non-appearance at the dinner-party. It could not 
be helped, however : Miss Martin was imperative in 
her summons, and Margaret, after an affectionate 
parting from her kind friends at the Vicarage, and a 
promise of continual intimacy, returned to the Grange : 
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— if not a sadder, at least a wiser woman than when 
she left it. She had exacted a promise from all who 
were present at Alfred's mishap, to keep it a secret : 
it being by no means her intention to appear a heroine 
as yet : nevertheless she thought it over very often, 
and very naturally began to feel her interest in the per- 
son she had saved, very much increased. She thought 
about it first gratefully ; next, a little self-complacently ; 
then, the desire of enhancing the importance of the 
action, made her discuss Alfred's* various merits ; 
and finally, putting the adventure side by side 
with the legend of " The Minstrel's Curse," she 
could not but consider it, on the whole, a singular co- 
incidence* 

Miss Martin was sitting in her dressing-room, and 
welcomed her most cordially : but Margaret had not 
been chatting with her long, before she noticed some- 
thing peculiar in her manner. It was not ill-humour 
— ^it was not discontent — it was not pride — but there 
was a little absence of mind — a little bridling — a lurk- 
ing smile, mingled with a little nervous cough » that 
excited Miss Armadale's curiosity strongly, and she 
resolved to find out what it meant. After giving her 
several good opportunities of explanation, to no pur- 
pose, she came direct to the point. 

" It's no use trying to keep it from me, Martin ; 
there is something going on, and I must know what 

it IS. 

''There is nothing going oUf that I know of, (zs 
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yety* said Miss Martin, with the same mysterious ex- 
pression as before. 

"Don't tell me: — ^you look quite a different crea- 
ture ; your hair is so neatly done ; your dress sets so 
well, and you have such- an arch expression about your 
mouth and eyes: whaterer it is, dear Martin, it is 
very becoming." 

" BecoTnmgi my dear I at my time of life : an old 
maid like me/' said Miss Martin, glancmg at the 
looking-glass. Their eyes met there, and as by a 
simultaneous thought, both burst out laughing. 

" Is it what I thought at first I "* cried Margaret in 
ecstacy, " has one of the Messrs. Crawford proposed 
to you ? " 

" Not proposed," replied the good duenna, very an- 
gry with herself for blushing, " but exceedingly com- 
plimentary and attentive, as you will see." 

" Which is it ? not Nelson, I hope." 

« No." 

" Not Alfred, I am sure." 

** Oh no, not he, poor fellow : he has not a word to 
throw to a dog." 

" Nay Martin, nay, you are wrong," said Margaret, 
hastily, " there is a great deal more in him than yon 
think: but go on," she continued, colouring in her 
turn beneath Miss Martin's eye, " who is it that is so 
complimentary and attentive as you describe ? " 

"Mr. Ferdinand," said Miss Martin, looking in- 
tently at the pattern of the Kidderminster carpet 
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There was a pause, for Margaret's glee was checked 
by the peculiar expression of her friend's countenance. 
After both had been silent some time, Miss Martin 
went on. " I wanted to tell you of this, my dear, be- 
cause it places me very awkwardly. I want to make 
you feel certain that I only submit to it on your ac* 
count. I have not lived so long without knowing that 
no young man, especially a fine young man as he is, 
Would pay me the least attention on my own : I know 
my own person and position too well. Still, my dear, 
as I am new in these things, and do not exactly 
know how to receive them, my behaviour may mislead 
you ; so I wish you once for all to understand that / 
understand perfectly it is only as wearing your clothes, 
and bearing your name, and having the reputation of 
your fortune, that any one, he especially, condescends 
to think of me at all." 

" Condescends, dear, excellent Martin I '* 
" Yes, my dear : do you suppose I do not know it ? 
do you suppose I believe bim when he talks of the 
graces of my person ? Do not I know his taste is too 
good to admire such a face as mine, if he did not think 
I was rich? Don't attempt to persuade me to the 
contrary, Miss Armadale, for it will be of no use." 

^'I will not, indeed, dear Martin: not that I at 
all agree with you that it would be the smallest con- 
descension on any one's part to admire you : but that 
from what I have seen of that Mr. Ferdinand, I am 
afraid he has hardly taste enough to discern your ster- 
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ling excellence. Rest quite certain, however, that I 
will do nothing in the matter, but will be guided en- 
tirely by your wishes." 

Miss Martin sighed. 

*^ Dear Martin,'' said Miss Armadale, taking her 
hand, *^ if this really gives you pain, I will give up 
all my schemes at once, and release you from further 
Annoyance." 

" No, no, my dear," said Miss Martin, stirring the 
fire, " there is no occasion for that — it will only be for 
a short time — and I — I don't mind it." 

^'Then now sit and listen to me.*' And for the 
next hour the two friends were engaged in close con^ 
versation. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Crawford to Margaret 
when they met, '* I am glad to see you are none the 
worse for your wet walk. I told your kind friend 
Miss Armadale not to be anxious ; but she would not 
rest till Nelson went to enquire. You really ought to 
feel much obliged to her for thinking so much about 
you. Well, here we are, very busy — at least I am— 
for those young ladies of mine give me no help : young 
ladies of the present day are dreadfully useless. I dare 
say you, now, are very handy at all sorts of things." 

Margaret saw her drift, and humbly replied, " she 
could do very little, but would be very glad to be of 
any use." 

'* Why, I do not like to trouble you, my dear — but 
as you are so obliging — " It was just what the good 
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lady wanted, and what with garnishing dishes, and cut- 
ting out artificial flowers, and arranging this, and 
trimming that, and just running a thread here, and 
tacking on a bit of lace there, she contrived to keep 
Miss Armadale running about the house all day, and 
to make her more useful than she had ever been in 
her life. In the course of one of her many labours, 
they both went into the housekeeper's room (by cour- 
tesy so called) where Mrs. Shipton and Mrs. Nisbett 
were at work. The former, who never condescended 
to mingle with anything like household concerns, went 
on with the gown she was trimming, with a scornful 
lip: but Nisbett's horror when she saw her young 
mistress cutting out papers, and arranging almonds 
and raisins, very nearly upset Miss Armadale's gra- 
vity. Mrs. Crawford, meanwhile, was at her store 
closet taking out sweets and old china without end, 
and filling Margaret's hands as fast as they were emp- 
tied. " My dear, just lift down this jar of brandy 
cherries : take the cover off, and put some in that 
bowl — Lady Toddleton is very partial to brandy cher- 
ries : and it's my rule, Miss Esther, that everybody 
shall have what they like in my house." 

" Certainly, ma'am," said Margaret, respectfully, 
ladling out the chosen delicacies with an unsparing 
hand, and not daring to look across the table at Nis- 
bett. 

" And here's some preserved ginger — ^we must have 
some of that for Sir Tudor — and guava jelly, and 
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limes — Lady Marples is very fond of sweet things — I 
am only afraid Mr. Crawford will eat them — have you 
done the cherries, child ? Bless me ! how many you 
have taken out I — how stupid of you I put half hack 
again.'' 

'^I thought, ma'am," said Margaret, demurely, 
'* that as Lady Toddleton is partial to hrandy cher- 
ries, she would like plenty : and you said everybody 
was to have what they like." 

** Yes child, the sort they like, but tiot the quantity ^ 
that would never answer. When you are lucky 
enough to have a house of your own, you will find the 
difference. Now then, make haste, my dear : " and in 
her haste, the good lady pushed her assistant's arm 
and knocked a pet china saucer out of her hand. 
Of course it was all Margaret's fault ; and in the irri- 
tation of a press of business, Mrs. Crawford spoke 
very sharply, and wondered where she had lived to be 
so dreadfully awkward. Miss Armadale was exceed- 
ingly humble, made no exculpation of herself, and 
promised to do better. Mrs. Crawford, somewhat 
mollified by her submission, bustled away to fetch 
something else : Shipton went upstairs to the young 
ladies, and Nisbett, finding herself alone with her 
mistress, gave vent to her feelings by a deepdrawn 
" Oh / " 

"Don't speak to me Nisbett," said Margaret, 
'^ don't you see how much business I have on my 
hands ? Sir Somebody's ginger, and my lady's limes, 
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and poor dear Lady Toddleton — it goes to my heart 
to limit her cherries ; but it can't be helped." 

" Well to be sure," murmured little Nisbett, shak- 
ing her head, ^' you are a light-hearted lady and a sweet 
one. I could have pulled that old lady*s cap off for 
her scolding, I could, and I ought to know what good 
breeding is, too." 

So fully occupied was Margaret's time, that her 
dinner toilette was obliged to be very hasty : she was 
fain to leave it all to Nisbett's taste : who ingeniously 
availing herself of this license, contrived to arrange 
her hair in exquisite order, and to set off her simple 
dress to the best advantage. The room was full of 
company when she entered ; and as she was introduced 
to nobody, she was glad to slip into a comer ; for she 
could not help seeing that many eyes turned upon her 
with a degree of patronising approval that annoyed her 
exceedingly. Ferdinand was leaning on the back of Miss 
Martin's chair, conversing with her in half whispers : 
Sir Tudor Willoughby, the rather deaf young Baronet, 
was standing by Miss Theodosia, with a look of more 
absence than she quite approved : two or three young 
men were making bets with John at the window, and 
interrupted themselves suddenly to ask, ** I say, Craw- 
ford, who is that elegant-looking girl that just crept 
into the room?" The answer she did not hear, 
nor did she perceive that Sir Tudor, soon after, quit- 
ted his fair companion and placed himself opposite 
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to her. The sandy-haired companion of old Lady 
Toddleton, and the spectacled tutor of the lord of 
Stuketon were sitting together, and Alfred standing 
by them, all three looking as exquisitely uncomfortable 
as any one could wish to see. On Margaret's ap- 
proach, Alfred woke up and eagerly set her a chair. 
" We four are to sit together, I understand," said she. 
" Yes," stammered Alfred, blushing deeply, " I am 
vexed, indeed. Miss Esther, that you have no place 
kept for you at the table : I hope you will pardon the 



omission." 



" It is no worse for me than for you," said Margaret, 
good-humouredly, "how do you know whether it is 
the first time in my life I sat at a side-table ? See, there 
is dinner announced." 

The company, accordingly, began to move: Mr. 
Crawford taking down old Lady Toddleton, and an 
Honourable comet of dragoons Lady Marples. Fer- 
dinand was not to be enticed from his sovereign lady, 
and Miss Theodosia was quite ready for Sir Tudor, 
when he walked eagerly forward and gave his arm to 
Margaret. The latter coloured deeply, for she knew 
this "would not do," and endeavoured to point out 
to the recreant his duty : but he was so happily dense 
both in perception and hearing, that without a loud 
discussion it would have been impossible to remedy 
the error. With a reproachful glance at Alfred, who 
had been intending to escort her himself, but was, of 
Course, too late, she yielded to her destiny, and was 
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led to the diniDg room. On reaching the table, how- 
ever, she made another effort to avoid the contretemps. 
" This is not my place," she said, drawing back as Sir 
Tudor led her to a chair. 

" Yes, yes, it is," said Nelson, adroitly seating him- 
self on the other side, ** sit down ; you cannot help it 
now, and it is all right." There was no help for it, in- 
deed ; so Margaret sat down, blushing with mixed an- 
noyance and amusement, and with a secret dread of 
looking at the awfully-severe brow of the lady of the 
house. 

Poor Mrs. Crawford I poor Miss Theodosia I ill- 
fated partie carree with such an agreeable fourth! 
unconscious and happy Sir Tudor, whom Mr. C. had 
ridden miles to fetch, and who had proved so worse 
than useless I 

Miss Judith, who was "behind scenes," and did not 
much relish the pains her mamma had taken about her 
sister, enjoyed this manoeuvre exceedingly, — the more 
so that she herself was comfortably seated at table next 
to the Honourable dragoon. Margaret rose propor- 
tionably in her esteem, and she nodded and smiled at 
her when their eyes met. But Miss Armadale was 
uncomfortable : she felt the black looks that were 
lowering round her, and at last confided her uneasi- 
ness to Nelson. "I think," said he in reply, "it is 
very little for my mother to give a seat at her table 
to one who saved her son's life." This effectually si- 
lenced Margaret, and by degrees she recovered her 
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self-possession, and completed the fascination of the 
susceptible Sir Tudor. True, he did not hear half she 
said, but as Mrs. C. observed, ** he was not blind/' 
neither was Miss Theodosia, at the side.table, who 
vented her spleen on Mr. Stan dish, the spectacled tu- 
tor, and on poor Alfred, already subdued by his dis- 
appointment. Antoine, whose acuteness had quickly 
understood the whole scene, was in a great state of 
delight, and rewarded Sir Tudor by waiting upon him 
with such an empressement and almost parental fore- 
stalling of his wishes, that the young baronet had ne- 
ver enjoyed his dinner so much before. At last the 
happy hour was over — dessert was nearly despatched — 
Lady Toddleton was still mumbling over her brandy- 
cherries, and Mrs. Crawford's pent-up feelings began 
to hope for speedy release. Conversation was becom- 
ing languid, and Margaret nervous : when Mr. Craw- 
ford suddenly called to his son at the side-table, 
" Alfred, my boy ! Miss Armadale says she has never 
heard the story of the Ladye*s Tower I You know all 
about it — just tell it — will you ? " 

"I — ^I — really, sir, — it*s nothing to tell — ^that is — 
I've forgot — I don't know — I've told it already." 

" There's nothing to tell — you've forgot it — you 
don't know it — and you've told it already. Admirable 
excuses, and acute reasoning I " 

" Who did you tell it to I " said Sir John Marples, 
good-naturedly, " perhaps the party can prompt you, if 
present." 
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" I — I — told it — that is, we were looking — it was 
that young lady — it was Miss Esther I told it to," 
stammered poor Alfred, with hurning cheeks, " but I 
would not trouble her for worlds." 

" Nor I, I am sure ! " interrupted his mother, ris- 
ing majestically, " not for worlds f " And with a 
withering look at the culprit, who felt her hour was 
come, she marshalled the ladies into the drawing- 
room. 

Miss Armadale had never received a real scolding 
but once or twice in her life ; consequently had none 
of the happy callousness some more favoured indivi- 
duals acquire : her feelings on the subject had all the 
freshness of novelty, and conscious that she had wil- 
fully put all means of defence out of her own power, 
they were anything but agreeable. She shrunk from 
the eye of her indignant hostess into the farthest cor- 
ner of the back drawing-room, secretly hoping to be 
forgotten, — as perhaps she might have been, but for 
the kindness of Theodosia, who refreshed her mother's 
memory just at the proper time. While the ladies were 
helping themselves to coffee, the injured pair walked 
up to Margaret's retreat, who heartily wished herself 
stitching in the Vicar's parlour, or even at the top of 
the Ladye's Tower, so that she might be out of hear- 
ing for the next twenty minutes. We have not gall 
enough in our ink to transcribe Mrs. Crawford's lec- 
ture : when, as she expressed it, " a little warm," she 
could certainly be severe, and being at this time tired, 
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heated, and vexed, and strongly stimulated by Miss 
Theodosia, she lavished rebukes on Margaret with no 
sparing hand. " So bold, so forward, such a liberty, 
to try and attract Sir Tudor across the room, and to 
persist in taking Miss Crawford's place when even 
Nelson himself hinted to her to give it up : it was all 
of a piece with her requiring half the house on her 
arrival to show her to her room — " and so on, till 
Margaret's patience was quite exhausted. With an 
indignant observation on their "absurd folly," she 
pushed away the chair against which she had been 
leaning, and walked to the fireplace. Theodosia whis- 
pered to her mamma, and stealing back to the com- 
pany speedily brought Miss Martin to the scene of 
action ; while divers heads, moved by small degrees 
of ladylike curiosity, began to peep round sofas, and 
glance over coffee cups, to get a Httle insight into what 
was going on. 

Now Miss Martin had been so deeply impressed 
by Margaret with the importance of never taking her 
part, that she was continually alive to her duty, and 
as soon as the case was explained, with all the chari- 
table accuracy peculiar to Miss Theodosia, she fell to 
work, as she thought entirely to her young friend's 
satisfaction, by agreeing in all they said, and scold- 
ing her well. Margaret, now thoroughly irritated, in 
vain attempted to make signs ; her jealous colleague 
only took them in the contrary meaning, and to crown 
the whole, insisted on her making a humble apology 
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to Mrs. and Miss Crawford. Miss Armadale saw it 
was of no use ; that she must either throw up her part 
or submit : and though for a moment she felt strongly 
tempted to do the former, by a stupendous effort, she 
swallowed her resentment, and surrendered at discre- 
tion ; begged pardon as she was desired, sorely against 
her will, and was, Mrs. C. fondly hoped, finally and 
effectually taught her own level. " There, don't men- 
tion it any more, my dear ; " said she forgivingly, " I 
am quite satisfied, I shall think no more about it, now 
I see you in such a proper frame of mind. There, 
make yourself quite happy," kissing Margaret's stately 
brow, " and let bygones be bygones." And the ladies 
swept back to the sofa, leaving the heiress to digest 
her mortification as best she might. 

By this time the evening visitors began to arrive, 
some lively-looking girls, and young men in white 
gloves; quite ready for any degree of amusement; 
and Mrs. Crawford was soon obliged to bestir her^' 
self to provide it. Poor Miss Bray, who pitying 
Margaret with all her heart, had stolen into the back 
drawing-room to encourage her by a little notice, was 
called upon to play, and began timorously, and got 
snubbed by old Lady Toddleton for her pains. "Don't 
let Bray spoil your piano, Mrs. Crawford : she knows 
nothing about it, and I want her." So Miss Bray 
proving a failure, Mrs. Crawford looked at Margaret 
with a condescending smile, as much as to say, " See, 
my dear, I have quite forgiven you," and proposed to 
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her to play a quadrille for the young people. And 
Miss Armadale, subdued by her scolding, and already 
suffering from headache, submissively seated herself 
at the piano, and was kept there for the next two 
hours, playing quadrilles, and waltzes, and every sort 
of tune that the ingenuity of the dancers could call 
for. She was a brilliant musician, with an excellent 
memory, and everybody was glad to have found so 
good and uncomplaining a performer; and the dancing 
and noise went on till Margaret's head got half be- 
wildered. Her thoughts stole back to the little par- 
lour at the Vicarage, where the evening before she had 
sat working with Mary Leyden, whose sweet smile and 
guileless brow returned now in strong contrast with 
some of those around her ; and she seemed again to 
hear the tones of the Vicar's rich voice as he read and 
talked to them, and as leading his simple family wor- 
ship; and then the reflection came with humbling 
truth, " Who and what am I that I should blame these 
people ? if they are worldly and selfish, am not I one 
of themselves ? have not I lived only for admiration 
and pleasure and enjoyment as they do, and should I 
betray resentment for being treated as I deserve? 
Oh Mary Leyden I for that pure and peaceful influ- 
ence that makes you so happy in monotonous retire- 
ment — renders your duties easy and your heart light, 
even with the burden of a heavy and secret care ! " 

When the gentlemen came in from the dining-room, 
there were many entreaties used to make Margaret 
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dance: Sir Tudor exhausted all his eloquence, and 
only gave up returning to the charge, because she put 
down the loud pedal, and thundered away in the bass 
whenever she saw him coming. Nelson, too, com- 
mitted a grievous error, by asking his sisters why they 
did not take a turn and relieve her, and offered to 
stand on the music-stool and whistle a quadrille, if 
she would dance it ; — but she remained steadily at her 
post, till every pulse in her head was throbbing with 
pain. Alfred watched her in silent anxiety, and see- 
ing her grow pale and languid, felt the bitterest hatred 
rising in his mind against the whole race of dancers. 
At length he could bear it no longer, and just as Sir 
Tudor was beginning to waltz with Miss Theodosia, 
he went up to Margaret, and said, as if officially, " Will 
you have the goodness to play " God save the Queen? " 
** Willingly," said she with a smile, and immediately 
struck up the anthem, which of course stopped the 
proceedings, and sent the company away. Margaret, 
when she rose and joined the family party, was puzzled 
to account for the gloom on Miss Crawford s brow, 
and the malicious glee on the countenances of Judith 
and John : but she was too tired to wait for an ex- 
planation, and with a hasty good-night, she retired 
to her room. 

Not, however, to bed : her very weariness prevented 
her from undressing, and it is doubtful how long she 
might have sat ruminating over the fire, if she had not 
been roused to action by the flickering of her dying 
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candle. Not admiring the idea of being left in the 
dark, she set out for Miss Martin's room ; obtained 
another ; complimented her coadjutrix on her admir- 
able tact displayed that evening, and was proceeding 
back to her own apartment, when she suddenly con- 
fronted Theodosia, just leaving her mother's. The 
two girls faced each other, and Margaret, who had 
thought no more about her after leaving the drawing- 
room, was startled by the expression of her face : her 
eyes were glazed with crying ; her lips were swollen, 
and bitten ; her cheeks pale, and her hands clenched. 
And Theodosia, on the other hand, equally surprised 
at the encounter, gazed upon Margaret with all the 
bitterness of envy and hate. To her there appeared 
nothing but the beauty that had blasted her. The 
quivering light of the candle in her hand, and of the 
lamp over their heads, danced on her long dark tresses, 
and sparkled on her snowy neck : the black shade cast 
behind her gave out in rich relief the tall symmetry of 
her princely form : the deep lustre of her eyes, now 
kindling into proud defiance, seemed deeper and more 
lustrous as she gazed: there was not a line of her 
beautiful face, nor a shadow of her graceful person, 
that did not ring in her rivaUs ears, ^* I am fairer and 
more loved than thou ! " 

Theodosia would have given worlds at that moment 
to have sprung upon that triumphant loveliness, and 
torn it down with her hands — ^to have twisted her hold 
in those clustering ringlets, and stamped her foot on 
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that gleaming throat : for an evil spirit had gotten pos- 
session of her — the fiercest and cruelest that woman 
can harhour, that turns her gentle feelings into pas- 
sions, and her passions themselves into a whirlwind. 
But those bright defiant eyes kept her back, even in 
her madness; and while they goaded her to insult, 
warned her not to approach too near. 

" I thought, Miss Esther," — she spoke in a hoarse 
whisper, — " you were so tired you could not sit up ; 
may I ask what has hindered you from going to 
bed?" 

" I believe it was fatigue," replied Margaret, re- 
solved to speak civilly as long as she could, " I nearly 
sat out my candle, and have just fetched another." 

*' Are you aware. Miss Esther, that sitting up so 
late may impair your fine complexion ? " 

" I have heard so," said Margaret, biting her lip, 
^^ 80 to avoid such a misfortune, I will wish you good 
night." She turned away, and had just reached her 
own door, when she heard a step behind her, and a 
nervous tremor ran through her frame, to see Theo- 
dosia still by her side. 

" What do you want. Miss Crawford ? Why are 
you following me ? Can I do any thing for you ? " 

" Yes, you can listen to me. You have told me 
what you have been doing ; I will tell you what / have 
been doing. I have been speaking my mind to my 
mother on your malicious conduct : I have told her I 
will be revenged upon you: I do not care a fig for 
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your hypocritical apologies, made at the Dod of the 
rich mistress you fawn upon. You have wronged me 
in the tenderest point ; you have made me a hutt in 
my family ; my own brothers and sister are laughing 
at what they call my defeat ; and as sure as you stand 
there, and I stand here, for all your marvellous beauty, 
and for all your mistress's wealth, TU be the death of 
you but ril be revenged ! " 

Margaret was startled by her vehemence, though 
only expressed in gesture, for she never raised her 
voice above the fierce whisper in which she had spoken 
first : but pitying her condition, forbore to resent her 
taunts. " You are excited with passion. Miss Craw- 
ford, and you do not know what you are saying. I 
have never tried or wished to injure you ; and believe 
me, you will find it lost labour to try and injure me. 
Our paths lie apart : I would be on friendly terms with 
you if you will : but if you will not, it is better we 
should each pursue our way in peace. Remember,'* 
she continued, raising her hand with an involuntary 
gesture of defiance, as Theodosia was about to inter- 
rupt her, ** I do not say this because I fear you, or 
any of you, — ^for I do not ; but because, at least while 
under your roof, I would avoid what this conduct must 
produce." And stepping into her room, she bolted 
the door, and thus effectually stopped the discussion. 

She could not see the look that followed her, nor 
hear the consultation her enemy held that night with 
her confidante Shipton : but she had seen and heard 
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enough to disturb her rest considerably : and even her 
change of rooms could not ensure her peaceful dreams. 
While Alfred, in his north attic, watched the light in 
her window, and wondered if she slept, and prayed 
with all the fervour of his simple and glowing heart, 
that she might at least be blest, whether he shared the 
blessing, or no I 





CHAPTER VI. 

" Fragel nicbt, wBnim ich ttaura 

Ici des Lebena Bliilhenzeit ! 
Alles fieuet aich uad hoffet, 

Wenn der Friililing sich emi 
Abei dieK tausend Stimmea 

Der ervrachendeo Natur 
Wecken in dem liefeD Basen 

Mir den schweren Kamniei i 



TIHE next day was Sunday; always kept 
I with decency in Mr. Crawford's bouse- 
I hold; and indeed, wherever the Vicar's 
9 authority extended. The family walked 



to church, and occupied one of the three square pews 
devoted to the "gentry." Margaret, who misung 
Alfred, could not resist enquiring after him from Nel- 
son, was surprised to hear he was one of Mr. Leyden's 
assistants in the Sunday-school, and also occasional 
organist in the cburcb. He officiated that morning;, 
and the exquisite pathos with which he played the 
anthem, " I will arise," drew tears from Mai^aret's 
eyes. It soothed her spirit, and elevated her thoughts, 
and prepared her for the service that followed, and 
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which she now for the first time heard in an English 
country church. 

The Vicar performed the whole ; his mild solemnity 
and fervour communicated itself to the congregation : 
every thing was quiet, decent, orderly : the children 
who sang, had heen selected from the rest hy himself 
for their voices, and judiciously taught : the congre- 
gation joined, and the effect was touching ; — instead 
of being what it is in some parishes, a trial both to 
the nerves and patience. And Mr. Leyden's ser- 
mon, like every thing about him, showed where 
his heart was. Clear, forcible, searching, he probed 
every other heart to the core; and Margaret, un- 
used to such preaching, actually trembled beneath 
the operation. He set her thoughts, her passions, her 
secret dominant motives, as plainly before her eyes as 
if he had been gifted with insight into the spirit's 
workings : and held herself up to her own gaze in 
such a light, that she could have bowed her head to 
the ground with shame. Then he showed the true 
source of right and holy living ; — how that the heart 
must by faith embrace the Cross, and be renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, and receiving from Him daily spiri- 
tual life, be enabled to run the Christian race with 
gladness and peace, looking with full assurance of 
hope to the end. Then he spoke of the joys of Hea- 
ven, — of those glorious and everlasting mansions which 
the Saviour has prepared, —where holiness, and glad- 
ness, and glory, and love, tread the eternal round of 
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praise-which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
man's heart conceived, nor man's merit won ; but 
which God hath prepared for them who love Him. 
And as he spoke, the brief wintry sun shot in through 
the old Gothic window, and streamed on his white and 
venerable head, and told it was from his native atmo- 
sphere, and that he spake that he did know, and testi- 
fied that he had seen. 

There was a collection made for the poor that day 
during the reading of the Offertory : Margaret knew 
of this before, and was prepared; and while she ap- 
peared to be dropping silver into the covered box, 
slipped in a small packet, — ^which, when the Vicar 
opened, he found to contain a fifty-pound note. On 
the enclosure was written, " A trespass offering for the 
sin of ignorance : " and beneath, " It is earnestly re- 
quested that no enquiry may be made." The Vicar 
took two or three pinches of snuff over this, in his 
secret ponderings on the mystery : however, whatever 
he thought, he told nobody, but joyfully distributed 
the welcome supply, which made many a heart glad 
that might have been heavy enough without. 

Margaret joined Mary after the service, and finding 
her engaged in her Sunday duties, could not refrain from 
offering her assistance. Miss Leyden, who always took 
people at their word, accepted it with thanks, and told her 
it would be a great help if she would go and read for 
half an hour to old Dame Bernard. '^ She expects it 
on Sunday afternoon/' said she, " and I have so much 
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to do in the school to-day, I shall be very much pressed 
for time." Miss Armadale did not half like paying 
this visit ; she felt rather afraid of the old woman since 
her last interview ; however, she had offered, and her 
new resolutions were fresh in her mind ; so, after a 
hasty luncheon at the vicarage, she went her way. 

" Who comes there ? '^ said the old woman, who was 
alone when she entered, '' I have heard that step be- 
fore." 

" Miss Mary's friend Esther," said Margaret, taking 
her hand, " she is very busy in the school this after- 
noon ; so I am come, therefore, to read to you instead, 
if you will allow me." 

" Then you're a kind young lady, my dear, to give 
up your blessed Sabbath rest to come and read to a 
poor dark creature, like me. Sit down, my dear, and 
let me have the Psalms and Lessons. It's the 4th 
Sunday in Advent, you know." 

Margaret read as she was desired ; and deeply im- 
pressed with what she had heard that morning, as well 
as the solemnity of her own position as a Scripture 
reader, her manner was so fervent and feeling, the 
sensitive ear of the blind woman thrilled with plea- 
sure. 

" My child," she said, when Margaret stopped, 
" your voice is like a very lovely song, of one who 
can play well on an instrument : it is as sweet as some 
of the psalm notes on the big organ in church ; 'tis a 
long time since I heard any sound I liked so well. I 

s 
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hope, my dear, you use your sweet power of words to 
the glory of God : it is not from such a voice that 
wrath, and bitterness, and evil-speaking should ensue : 
it should be tuning here on earth for the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb : and you can never tune it to 
holier music, my dear, than in reading the Blessed 
Word to them as can't read it for themselves." Mar- 
garet was silent ; too conscience-stricken to reply : and 
the old woman went on. *' You see, my dear, being 
darky as I am, I can't judge of folks by their faces as 
others can^ so I go by their voices: and Tve been 
listening to yours now sometime, and shall I tell you 
what I guess by it?" 

*' I wish you would. Dame," said Margaret, smiling. 

" Well, my dear, there's gentleness and feeling — 
that I'm sure of; and there's reverence for holy things 
— that I'm sure of; and there's a touch of briskness, 
and a sprinkling of scorn — your words come out 
proud and commanding-like sometimes, as if you'd 
been used to take the highest place all your life^ 
instead of the lowest room. I hope you're not 
proud. Miss Esther?" 

'^ I am afraid I am, Dame." 

" Then, my dear, take my advice, and get rid of 
your pride as fast as you can. People often say 
they're afraid they are proud, when all the time they 
think pride a very fine thing, and like themselves all 
the better for it. But it's nothing of the sort : it's a 
poor and paltry thing at the best, and a great sin. 
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Keep down your pride, my dear ; change it into acti- 
vity : I dpn't want to make you tame and spiritless, 
but to put your high spirit in the right place. We 
don't starve a mettlesome horse, you know ; but we 
put a bridle on, that his high blood may help him on 
with his work, — and that's what you must do, my 
child, and you'll find a blessing in it." 

Margaret walked thoughtfully back to the Grange ; 
and shut herself up in her room for a couple of hours. 
We will not intrude into that privacy : enough, that 
when she joined the party at dinner, there was a clear 
radiance in her eye, and a serenity on her brow, that 
even baffled Miss Theodosia. There was no going to 
evening service, the dinner-hour was too late; and 
conversation was but heavy. The children came into 
the drawing-room after dinner, and Margaret, taking 
Rory on her knee, began to play with him. " You 
are my own Esther, my pretty Esther," shouted the 
boy, as he hugged her round the neck, ** and I'll marry 
you, that I will I — ^you'll be my own particular wife, 
won't you, darling Esther? " 

" Wait till you are taller, Rory," said Miss Arma- 
dale, " or how will you be able to fight my battles ? " 

" But when shall I be tall enough ? '' cried Rory, 
eagerly, " how high must I be to fight your battles ? 
— Sister The I how tall must I be to marry my dear 
Esther ? " 

" About as tall as Sir Tudor Willoughby," said 
Theodosia, without looking up from her book. 
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'< Oh, but I hope I shan't be as stupid as he is/' 
said Rory. 

" What do you mean, child ? " 

'* Because the maids were talking and laughing this 
morning about some stupid mistake he made yester- 
day ; and they said something about a fine kettle of 
fish, and somebody's being disappointed, and I couldn't 
understand it at all." 

" I dare say not," said his sister, turning white with 
suppressed rage ; '* but any one may make a mis- 
take who is enticed into it." 

Miss Armadale's dark eyes flashed fire, and she bit 
her lip till the blood started. John, who was lounging 
from sofa to sofa, yawning over the newspaper and the 
'' Sporting Magazine," suddenly roused himself at this 
— " Now, upon my word, that's not fair, Theodosia I 
I was watching Miss Esther at the time, and 111 be 
shot if she so much as looked at Willoughby till he 
came and offered his arm I was much disappointed, 
for I hoped to take you in myself. Miss Esther." 

" Thank you, sir," said Margaret, gravely. 

'* There is no occasion to say anything more about 
it, that I know of," said Theodosia, '^ it was all settled 
last night, and is to be forgotten and forgiven." 

Margaret's eyes met her's, and Theodosia read 
again their bright defiance, warning her not to go too 
far : she was satisfied with having galled her, and let 
the conversation drop. Nevertheless these scenes be- 
came of frequent occurrence : every hour of the day 
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brought some fresh opportunity for provocation, and 
Miss Armadale's proud spirit found this the bitterest 
trial she had endured yet. Certainly, but for her re- 
novated principles of forbearance, she would have been 
at open war with her relentless adversary, and have 
beaten her with her own weapons ; but she was reso- 
lute to refrain, kept back the sarcastic witticisms that 
burnt her very lips, and submitted, with silent endur- 
ance, to every annoyance that could be devised. 
Meanwhile the days came and went, and Christmas 
was close at hand: and on the 24th, Margaret repaired 
to the Vicarage, and assisted Mary Leyden at the 
Club Sale, when the poor came to buy goods to the 
value of their little deposits. It was a long and tiring 
business : Miss Armadale, emulating her companion, 
made a most praiseworthy shopwoman ; tied up bun- 
dles, and measured out calico, and calculated intricate 
sums in shillings and pence, and smiled so pleasantly 
on all the people, they said it was quite a treat to see 
her. And she had a private treat peculiar to herself; for 
her pocket was full of silver, and with every parcel she 
made up, she slipped in two or three pieces, laughing to 
herself with glee to think of the poor folks' surprise. 

Mary told the Vicar how useful she had been, and 
he shook her approvingly by the hand, which grati- 
fied Margaret more than any of the high compliments 
she had formerly received. " Be sure," said he, as 
she was leaving them, '* you come to my Christmas 
party on the 26th — a juvenile party, remember — so 
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you must come as a child, or a child's friend, and we 
will show you how merry we can be." 

"Come and spend the day, dear Esther," said 
Mary, looking up from her account books, " come 
early in the morning, and you can help me in arrang- 
ing the rooms, as you did to-day at the sale: will 
you?" 

" That I will, with pleasure," said Margaret, smil- 
ing) '' you shall have all the benefit of my incapacity* 
as you have had hitherto." 

" We shall be all the merrier," continued the Vicar, 
*' for the seasonable relief some charitable individual 
has supplied for our poor : the collection on Sunday 
was so large altogether, that, thank God, there will 
not be one family that will not have a good fire and 
meal to-morrow. Whoever that person may be, I 
trust a blessing will follow him." 

" Goodbye, Mr. Leyden — ^goodbye, Mary," said 
Miss Armadale, hurriedly tying her bonnet strings in a 
knot, and pulling the door quickly after her, to pre- 
vent their seeing that the tears were stealing down 
her cheeks. 

It was a bitter evening that Christmas eve: the 
sharp wind rattled round every corner of the old 
Grange, and whistled in at every crack and crevice. 
And so it befel, for Margaret's further chastise- 
ment, that Susan, who had never failed in attentions 
to her since Mr. Alfred's half-crown, was spending 
the evening, by permission, with her parents in the 
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Tillage : conBequently the care of the bed-room fires 
devolved on Patty. The said Patty, jealous of the 
said half-crown, grumbled in Mrs. Shipton's hearing, 
at having to trot so far just to look after folks as gave 
plenty of trouble, and couldn^t pay for it. 

" Well, it w a shame," said Shipton, " and if I were 
a girl of spirit like you, Patty, I'd just let Miss look 
after her own fire : I'll be bound she does it at home, 
if she has any at all." 

" Then if you say so, Mrs. Shipton, I will," said 
Patty : '* as Susan is paid for waiting upon her, she 
may stay at home, and do it, or leave it undone." 
And so it was settled : and when Miss Armadale came 
to bed, there was no fire at all : but a bleak air whis- 
tling down the chimney, that chilled her to the bone. 
Now had this happened on the first night of her arri- 
val, Margaret would have yielded to fate, and gone 
shivering to bed ; but she had improved wonderfully 
in the art of self-assistance since her transformation, 
and feeling pretty sure it was an intentional slight, 
was put upon her mettle to defeat it. '^ If I can but 
lay my hands on anything like coals and wood," 
thought she, " it will go hard with me but I will light a 
fire." She remembered to have seen the maids help 
themselves to wood from a box in the passage, and not 
without a secret dread of meeting some of them, stole 
to the said box, and carried away a bundle of sticks. 
" Now then for coals." There was a scuttle full by the 
box, but far too heavy to lift : so Margaret was fain 
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to take some in her hands. *^ This is playing at 
Robinson Crusoe in a small way/' said she to herself, 
as she locked her door, '* I wish some of my Floren- 
tine friends could but see me now I " 

Never was such a grate: surely Mrs. Shipton'a 
spirit must have possessed it, like the provoking fairy 
in Blue Beard's key : impervious to coaxing, and ar- 
ranging, and blowing, the sulky fire kept smouldering 
out, as if fully bent on putting Margaret out of tem- 
per. That was not so easy, while she could think of 
the poor people and their Christmas coals ; but to put 
her out of breath, was easier ; so the fire did that, with- 
out making her a jot the warmer. "I am sure," 
thought Margaret, " I have seen some old papers in 
a corner here somewhere, that would make a famous 
blaze ;" and after a short search, she discovered the 
basket, into which the maids, when clearing the room 
for her reception, had promiscuously flung a heap of 
Alfred's MSS. " The very thing I '* exclaimed Miss 
Armadale, pulling it out, and preparing to thrust a par- 
cel of fragments into the grate, when her eye was caught 
by the writing — she paused : read the passage, looked 
for the continuation, and was soon convinced she had 
lighted on a literary treasure. Heedless at once of 
cold and fatigue, she took a heap of these papers to 
the table, and perused them with intense interest. A 
world of new thought was laid before her : every line 
bore the stamp of originality and genius : essays, half 
finished, displaying both elegance of diction and acute- 
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Hess of argument ; lyrics of deep pathos, scraps of epic 
poetry, full of chivalrous fire, and romantic incident; 
mathematical problems — these Margaret turned over 
with most disrespectful impatience; and part of a 
series of papers on theological subjects : a very chaos 
of compositions, mixed and jumbled together in hope- 
less confusion, but evidently well worth anybody's 
while to sort and arrange. 

Ah I little thought poor Alfred, as he gazed on her 
window from his own, that he might catch, ** o'er the lat- 
tice cast," her shadow, and wondered why she sat up so 
late, what interesting occupation made her at that time 
forgetful of weariness, and unmindful of cold ! It is 
fortunate he did not know, as, in his agony of enthu- 
siasm, he would have infallibly flung up his window, 
and established an audible communication with her*s, 
in defiance of all rules of propriety, whether ancient, 
modem, or middle aged. 

Christmas-day came, bright, gleaming, frosty Christ- 
mas, the very pattern of days : the ground as hard as 
an anvil, the air as keen as a razor : just the morning 
to make all the young blood in one's veins boil with 
impatience to give utterance to its healthful gladness. 
All the House of Crawford seemed to feel its influ- 
ence : smiles were on every face, and good-humoured 
greetings on every tongue: even Miss Theodosia 
looked pleased, for Shipton had confided to her the 
anecdote of the fire, and it had served as an agreeable 
stimulus. Margaret was in bounding spirits, ready to 
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defy her, Shipton, and all the grates and coal-scuttles in 
the world. Miss Martin was grave and silent : Christ- 
mas was to her a day of retrospect : memory recalled 
pleasant hours gone hy, in which no one near could 
sympathize; and placid and content as she usually 
was, she found it difficult to be cheerful now. Oh I 
how this feeling deepens as anniversaries come round ! 
how does it make the stricken heart yearn for that 
one glorious meeting, when the past will kindle no 
regret, and the future raise up no fears I 

But over our fair heroine, in this her first English 
Christmas, associations had as yet no power. Every- 
thing was new; everything was strange, everything 
was cheerful. Rejoice ! was the chorus of the winds. 
Rejoice ! was the burden of the children's carol : the 
church garnished with evergreens and holly; the bells 
ringing out their glad and welcoming peal ; the deep- 
toned organ swelling the annual hymn — "Hark I the 
herald angels sing :" — all echoed the glorious bidding, 
" Rejoice in the Lord alway : and again I say, 
Rejoice I " 

Alas ! that the angelic song that filled the ears of 
the midnight watchers, should sweep over the earth 
unheeded ! Alas I that heaven should send her holy 
ones, and nature lift up her thousand voices, and man 
alone, of created harmonies, should mar the immortal 
hymn ! Yet so it is : we can rejoice in everything else : 
in the family meeting, the cheerful fireside, the merry 
jest, and the plentiful board : give us these for our an- 
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nual enjoyment, and our hearts will respond to the 
call : but tell us to be glad because salvation is come, 
to root out every evil habit and renew us to holiness 
of life ; bid us be thankful that the world is overcome, 
and that sin shall no more have dominion over us, and 
where is our Christmas rejoicing then f 

And now the service is over, and the congregation 
are dispersing, and the Vicar lingers at his vestry 
door, to wish a merry Christmas to those who pass : 
and has a special word for Margaret, leaning on 
Alfred's arm : and Mary wishes Nelson " the compli- 
ments of the season," but her lip quivers as he presses 
her hand, and she hurries blushingly on. And the 
crowd of poor, in their best clothes, have a sunny look 
upon their faces that makes Margaret's beam with 
pleasure : and so the Crawford party go home, to be 
exceedingly busy. For company are expected; not 
the Toddleton and Marples company, but relations 
and connections of every shade and degree ; and the 
children are to dine at table, and are in an intense 
state of excitement, while thinking of that good hour ; 
and make so much noise that Mrs. Crawford entreats 
her elder girls to amuse and keep them quiet : who, 
not liking the employment, shift it upon Miss Ar- 
madale. And whilst Miss Armadale, with the best 
intentions in the world, tells stories to Lily and Rose, 
Rory absconds to play on the stairs, and tumbles down 
them, and roars tremendously, which brings his papa 
and mamma to the spot, full of alarm and wrath, and 
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finding no one else to vent it upon, vent it upon Mar- 
garet, who begins to think Christmas-day is not quite 
80 pleasant as it might be. However relief comes in 
the shape of Alfred, who stays with her all the after- 
noon, and a great deal of agreeable conversation they 
have in the twilight, over the fire, while everybody is too 
busy to notice them : and they discuss his MSS., and 
Miss Armadale praises and quotes his poetry with 
such genuine enthusiasm, that the tears glisten in her 
eyes, which Alfred thinks make them more dazzling 
than ever, and they so intoxicate his brain he hardly 
knows what he is saying. But Margaret knows and 
understands too : his soft voice glides like music into 
her ear : and she stands listening with downcast head, 
and her long curls sweeping the chimney-piece, and 
wondering now and then whether Ronald, the min- 
strel, had half so melodious a tongue. 

Hark I there is a carriage driving up I one — ^no, 
there are two or three : and there goes the door-bell 
with an unmistakeable family peal : is it possible 
they are come already ? Margaret did not wait to see : 
to Alfred's great annoyance, she escaped to the upper 
regions, leaving him to receive a troop of affectionate 
relations, among whom were a satirical uncle, an aw- 
fully irascible great aunt, perpetually taking offence, 
and altering her will in favour of whichever nephew 
pleased her most ; and a couple of school-girls, expect- 
ing to be talked to, and joked with, and otherwise 
amused. Consigning the poet to his fate, as many a 
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poet has been consigned before, Margaret went to the 
nursery to offer her good wishes to her friend, nurse 
Wilton. 

On opening the door of this domestic sanctuary, she 
was startled by the sound of sobs : not those of a child, 
that would not have surprised her, especially to-day, 
when she was inclined to think ill of the whole infan- 
tine race — the sobs she heard were those of a woman, 
and no less a woman than the placid, smiling Nurse 
Wilton herself: seated alone by the fire, her arms 
resting on the table, and her head on them. 

" Why nurse — good nurse I ** said Miss Armadale, 
touching her. 

Wilton started, and looked up, her face wet with 
tears. 

'* I came to wish you a merry Christmas, Nurse, as 
I did not see you this morning." 

" Thank ye kindly, Miss Esther ; and may your 
good wishes return to you tenfold. You're young, 
and may look for many a merry Christmas, I hope ; — 
but not for me, Miss, — IVe buried mine many a long 
year ago I " 

There was something so deeply touching in her 
voice and manner, usually so serene, that Miss Arma- 
dale's heart, never difficult to move, was filled with 
sympathy and interest. To give the poor woman 
time to recover, she stirred up the fire, lighted a 
candle, drew a chair opposite hers; and then talked 
to her in soothing words, till poor Wilton's face grew 
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brighter. " Well, then, 'tis yourself, Miss Esther, 
that has the gift of comforting. IVe felt better ever 
since you came in." 

" Perhaps I could comfort you still more," said 
Margaret, kindly, " if I knew the cause of your sor- 



row. 



Nurse Wilton shook her head, with a melan- 
choly smile ; but her heart was so i^ll of her trou- 
bles, that Margaret had no difficulty in leading her 
to talk of them, till by degrees she told her whole 
history. 

" It's a long time ago, as I was saying. Miss 
Esther, since I knew what a merry Christmas was; 
and it's little my old remembrances can interest you. 
My story is not much to tell, — it's but of every-day 
matters, — not at all like the stories I have heard Mr. 
Alfred teil, which he reads in big square books, and 
then turns into such fine verses. My parents were 
but plain, homely people ; my father had a small farm, 
and my mother was an active, industrious body ; and 
they lived very quietly, but had always a welcome for 
a friend, and a bit for the poor, and 'specially at 
Christmas time : and it's then I've seen the merry- 
making, when my sister Lucy and I, (they'd no other 
children), used to have our game of play in the large 
kitchen with a troop of youngsters like ourselves, and 
the elders now and then coming in for their share. 
Ah ! those were happy days I 

" My sbter Lucy, poor child, went to live with my 
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grandmother and aunts, many miles from us, when she 
was twelve ; and for six years we never saw her ; for 
travelling was a great matter in those days : hut we 
still had our Christmas feasting; and blithe times 
they were. I was happy enough then, for William 
Grey was always with us, and I wanted nothing more. 
You'll smile, mayhap. Miss Esther, at my talking of 
love, with my white hairs — a poor nurse like me; — 
but the heart's the heart all the world over, and 
there never was a nobler than his, nor a truer one 
than mine ! 

'* He was a fine lad, was William Grey, and all the 
parish knew it ; and it was the joy of my heart to hear 
every one speak well of him. It was no secret why he 
came to our house so often ; we were always talked of 
together : and it was all settled, that as soon as he 
could take the farm next ours, we were to be married. 
Yes, he was a gallant lad ; — just the sort, in his station 
of life, that Mr. Nelson is here, — so brave, so true, so 
kind to all weaker than himself; with a laugh that 
would make the rafters ring, yet so sweet and clear, 
from the heart-springs, it never seemed a note too 
loud. Ah ! Mr. Nelson's a happy fellow, and a real 
gentleman : and, please God, it's many the Christmas 
rejoicing he may both see and make : but the holly 
berries may glow, and the misletoe may hang, and 
the logs may crackle in the midst of the family ring, 
— ^they will never hear your laugh again, my poor 
lost Willie I 
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" I told you, Miss Esther, my sister had left us : 
hut, my grandmother heing dead, my father said she 
had hetter come home, to get her hand in at the dairy, 
before I married : so, after much disputing with my 
aunts, who doted upon her, it was settled she was to 
come to us at Christmas. I remember as well as if 
it were yesterday, our standing discussing it over the 
fire, and consulting how she should be fetched, for the 
coach would set her down seven miles off, and our 
horses were all employed: and I can see William 
coming in, as he did, all fresh from the cold wind, to 
offer to fetch Lucy in his new spring-cart. Father 
would not let him at first, — I think somehow he boded 
evil, — but Willie was so earnest. — * And,* said he, * I 
should like to use the new cart in Ellen's service, as 
she won't let me drive her in it." And at last it was 
settled : and on the day appointed — it wanted two days 
to Christmas — ^he went at the right time to meet the 
coach. We expected them in by eight o'clock, and 
the fire was bright, and supper ready by that time ; 
but they didn't come. At nine o'clock, some one 
knocked at the door ; it was a man I never liked to 
see; his name was MacMurdoch : he was an unset- 
tled sort of character, with an ill expression of face : 
he had offered to marrv me more than once, and hated 
William Grey because I loved him. MacMurdoch 
came in with a sour sort of smile, and dripping wet. 

* I hope your travellers are come home,' said he. 

* No ; we're expecting 'em,* says my father, * and 
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we tlunk 'em late.' * They're like to be late,' says 
MacMurdoch, ' it's a tremendous night, and the waters 
are out.' And, spite of the rain, away he went ; and, 
sure enough, when we went round the side the wind 
blew, what a night it was ! and it got worse every 
minute; hail, wind, and rain, howling and rattling 
against the windows, as if all the elements had gone 
mad : and Willie was out in it, and Lucy ! Oh, those 
long, long hours of waiting I I shall never forget 
them. I couldn't face my mother at last : and when 
it got to eleven o'clock, I went to my own room, and 
there I prayed, — not as I should, Miss Esther, — not 
that His will might be done, — but that, come what 
would, He would only spare Willie ; — and that, if any 
one must be visited, it might be myself. Ah I how 
little I knew I 

" I'm making my story too long. Miss, and I've 
more to tell : so, I'll only say, God heard me ; they 
came at last, safe and sound : they had been nearly 
lost in the waters across the road, but had got shel- 
ter till the worst of the storm was over : and when 
I saw them both unharmed — Lucy with her fresh 
cheeks and blue eyes, as pretty a creature as you'll 
often see; and William looking so happy and kind, 
I thought my heart would burst with joy. But 
it didn't then, and it was never tried again in that 
way. 

" We had a merry Christmas that year ; for Lucy 
was like a bird, all song and bright feathers : every 

u 
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one admired her — ^who could help it ? / never blamed 
him for loving her, for didn't I love her myself? She 
was fairer, and gayer, and more winning than I ; and 

so" Wilton's voice grew husky, and she stooped 

down over the fire. 

" Don't tell me," exclaimed Margaret, indignantly, 
" that William Grey was false. He was, — ^by your 
silence. Ah, poor Wilton I yon may well be sad at 
Christmas time I " 

" Well, Miss," said Wilton, as soon as she reco- 
vered her composure, " that's true enough ; but I've 
more reasons for sadness, even, than the change in 
Willie. But don*t call him false. Miss Esther ! never 
was a gallanter spirit than his: he fought hard — I 
know it — against the change ; but Lucy's sweet face 
bewitched him — and I found it out. I won't dwell on 
that ; enough that I knew it, and my pride got up, 
and I told him he was free ; and then I persuaded my 
parents we had both changed, and got them to con* 
sent that he should marry Lucy. They were both 
very loath, — I'm sure my mother read my heart's 
secret, for she looked sad and heavy for a long time 
after : however, I prevailed : Willie borrowed money, 
took the farm a year sooner than he had intended, 
and they were married ; and I remained at home. 
Oh, that weary, weary time I And then to hear the 
wonder, and the remarks of the neighbours ; and to 
hear Willie's name spoken lightly; and see people 
sneer, and shrug their shoulders at him — him ! whose 
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praise it had been my soul's joy to listen to ; and to 
see that my father never really liked him again, but 
would give him a cold " Good-morrow," instead of a 
hearty shake of both hands : yet all that I could have 
borne, if I had but seen him happy ; but happy they 
were not Poor Lucy had been spoiled by indulgence, 
and knew nothing of a farm, and thought only of dress 
and pleasure, and so things often went wrong. I used 
to be as much with her as I could : William and I 
learnt to meet as brother and sister ; he didn*t know 
how my heart beat every time he spoke, nor how I 
would have been a servant in his farm sooner than 
not see him : and I warned Lucy to be careful over 
and over again ; but she wouldn't heed ; for she had 
never seen trouble, and wouldn't believe in it. 

" Well, they had a child born, and it died in six 
months ; and my mother said it was Lucy's fault, for 
taking it out too late of an evening : but what could 
Lucy know about infants, poor child ? However, 
Willie took it to heart ; and he was very low for a 
long time ; and it's then, I fear, he first went to the pub- 
lic-house to drown his care. And afterwards, when 
Lucy recovered from the grief, she went out more 
than ever ; and would be tea-drinking with the neigh- 
bours just when he would be coming in from work ; 
and then he went to the public-house again; and 
there he fell in with MacMurdoch, and then his fate 
was sealed ! I shall never forget going into their 
house one winter evening, and finding no one there — 
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there was not even a farm-servant about the premises, 
and the cheerlessness of the place struck to my heart 
like a warning of evil coming on. I made up the fire, 
and sat down, thinking I would wait for Lucy ; and, 
after I had been there some time, I don*t know how 
long, the door opened, and William came in, with a 
gun in his hand and a bag over his shoulder. He 
started at seeing me : and I started too, for he didn't 
look as he used to do, and my mind misgave me that 
something was wrong. Oh, Miss Esther I may you 
never know the agony of seeing an eye that you have 
been used to read as if it was a book of light, ashamed 
to meet your own I 

" I think you may guess the rest ; — Willie had got 
among the poachers; the farm went to ruin; they 
were in debt everywhere ; he lost his good name, and 
grew desperate : and, if ever he tried to turn back to 
honest ways, MacMurdoch was ever at hand, like an 
evil genius, to drive the good thoughts back. You 
would have thought, perhaps, that man would have 
ceased to hate Willie when he broke with me ; but no 
— he asked me again to marry him ; and when I told 
him I should never marry, he taunted me with loving 
my sister s husband, — and bade me wait a year, or less, 
and I should see what his end would be. — His end ! 
oh. Miss Esther I to hear him spoken of thus I 

<< Christmas time came on again, and though our 
home was gloomy enough with the forebodings that 
shadowed it, we tried to be cheerful ; and William and 
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Lucy were to dine with us; but Lucy came alone. 
She was then near her confinement, and my mother 
had not thought her well for some time, but she was 
in good spirits — she said Willie had got among some 
capital friends, who were going to make his fortune, 
and in a short time they should be all straight again. 
I saw my father's face change when she said so ; and 
when he tried to laugh, something seemed to choke 
him : and my heart was in my throat directly. We 
were all sitting round the fire, and nobody but Lucy 
seemed inclined to talk, — when one of the Squire's 
keepers, whom we knew well, came in and whispered 
father ; and both went out together : and presently I 
heard their voices outside, and a groan — and I thought 
of Willie, and rushed out ; and there I saw my father 
with his head leaning against the wall, and the keeper 
talking very fast ; and when I asked what had hap- 
pened, he said to me — ^for father couldn't speak — 
* Take care of your sister. Miss Ellen, — there's been 
a fight with the poachers, and one of our men killed ; 
and they think it's her husband that did it." There 
was a ringing shriek behind me, and Lucy lay sense- 
less on the stones. Oh I she loved him still — and 
dearly — ^though she had been half his ruin I 

" I saw him tried : Lucy's earnest prayer prevailed, 
or I could not have left her. I saw him stand in the 
dock as a felon. I heard MacMurdoch turn king's 
evidence, and swear away the life that he had per- 
verted : — thank heaven, they did not take it — he was 
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doomed to transportation for life : and, before he was 
carried away, I visited him in prison. It is won- 
derful how I went through it all : but 1 did, and I am 
thankful I was able — for I heard from his own lips 
that he was guiltless of blood ; and if the world had 
sworn the contrary, I would have believed him. We 
parted frieuds-^riends ! I would have laid down my 
head to death, and gladly, to have bought his freedom, 
though I durst not tell him so. He pressed my hand 
warmly : his heart was full of anguish and remorse, 
and he could not say much : but he implored me to 
watch over his wife, and to guard his unborn child. I 
put my hand in his, and promised; and then we 
parted — for ever I It was night when I reached 
home ; my mother met me at the door, folded me in 
her arms, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
She had come to prepare me for evil news \ but when 
she tried, not a word could she speak. It soon came 
out. I guessed it all when I heard an infant's cry — 
Willie had got a son — Lucy was dead ! 

'' Do ye wonder now. Miss Esther, that Christmas 
is a heavy day for me ? Years passed away, and in 
the course of time, I lost both my dear parents, and 
little Robert was my last remaining treasure. I kept 
my word to his father faithfully, and small merit had 
I in that same — for the boy was dearer than my life : 
he alwavs called me his mother, and no son could be 
better loved. Willie seemed restored to me in him, 
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but without his shame ; and it was the joy of my heart 
to train him as well as I was able to the service of 
God, that if assailed as his father was, he might have 
^mething within to strengthen him. Sorrow had 
worked many changes in me by then : I had learned 
a lesson none can learn too soon, but which is surest 
taught by trouble : to set my affection on things above 
— not on things of the earth — and yet I fear, I made 
an idol of that boy, or he would not have been taken 
too! 

" Such a free, high-spirited lad as he grew to be — 
with his poor mothers face, and his father's courage, 
and something of his own mixed with the two, that 
was of a higher tone than either: for he loved the 
Bible, and the Lord's day, and would turn away from 
evil companions that tempted him to do as they did — 
and every one loved him. But in an evil day — God 
forgive me for saying so, as if anything happened by 
chance ; yet it will appear evil to me : I was advised 
to put him to school. 1 meant it all for his good, and 
I put what money I had out to interest for him, and I 
went to service ; and all went on well for some time. 
But a change at last came over him, a dark and evil 
change, the freshness was gone from his cheek, and 
the clearness from his eye: he would sit by himself 
with his head on his hands, and sometimes, when he 
lifted it up, the blood would start from the lip he had 
bitten in his angry broodings, and my heart failed me 
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when I looked at him. The secret came out at last : 
he had learnt his father's fate, and learnt who it was 
that was his ruin I 

" After poor Willie's exile, Mac Murdoch left those 
parts for a time, and did not return till it was a little 
forgotten : hut now he was a thriving man, as far as 
outward things went, a dark and wretched one at 
heart, for blood was upon his soul. It was hut sel- 
dom we met, and we never spoke; hut once when 
Rohert was with me, he crossed our path, and when 
their eyes met, I knew what was in my hoy's mind. 
I thought of warning him against revenge — but then I 
hoped change of scene might make him forget what my 
warnings would only help him to remember, so it all 
passed off till he was seventeen, and Christmas came 
round again. My mistress was very kind about Ro- 
bert, and allowed him to come and see me whenever 
he liked: he was to be a carpenter, and though I 
hadn't bound him apprentice yet, he was learning the 
trade with a friend of my father's: — and he was to 
come to me on Christmas day. I saw him the night 
before, and begged him to come as early as he could, 
for I could not help feeling low spirited as the day 
came round, and he smiled a strange sort of smile, I 
thought, and promised he would. It is now four years 
ago, and / have never seen him since /" 

" Oh, nurse I" said Margaret, starting — " what do 
you think became of him ?" 

'* Heaven only knows. Miss Esther; but MacMurdoch 
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was brought home that night, shot through the heart. 
But don*t tell me Robert did it I" she cried, interrupt- 
ing herself, and starting up with a vehemence that 
terrified Miss Armadale. *' I haven't said so, and I 
never thought so :-'my boy is gone, and that man is 
dead, but who shall say where the guilt lies, and what 
that innocent lad may have endured, while his name has 
been branded with infamy? I only know he is lost 
— I only feel he is dead — and if, oh I if Willie should 
return from that foreign land of punishment to lead a 
new life, and claims his son at my hands, how shall I 
be able to answer him I'* 

She hid her face with a convulsive shudder : then 
looking at Margaret with a melancholy smile : ** I 
told you, Miss, you wouldn't be able to help me, and 
Tm sure I oughtn't to have troubled you with such a 
gloomy story ; but now you 11 not wonder that Christ- 
mas is a heavy day for me.** 

" No, indeed, poor Wilton,'* said Miss Armadale, 
taking her hand, *' but did you never hear any intelli- 
gence of Robert ?** 

<* Only a rumour that he had been seen with a man 
of the name of Arnold, whom I had often wished him 
not to associate with : he had known his father and 
MacMurdoch in old times, and never bore a good 
character, and with them was a recruiting sergeant, 
which made me think he might have 'listed, and all 
that I or my friends could do in way of enquiring, we 
did, but you know that was but little, and we never 

X 
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learned anything more. I left my place, I couldn't 
stay in my own village alone, and I came here, and 
have heen here ever since. The Lord is good, and 
He has been my consolation." 

*' One word more," said Miss Armadale, kindly, 
^* tell me what your Robert was like when he left you ?" 

*• 1*11 show you. Miss Esther," said Wilton, taking 
a case out of her pocket, " this has been my companion 
ever since : he had it taken, poor fellow, only a few 
months before." 

Miss Armadale looked at it intently — returned it 
in silence: took her humble friend by both hands, 
and left the room. 




CHAPTER VII. 




The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 
A fool with judges — among fools a judge : 
He says but little, and that little said. 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

COWPER. 

ISS ARMADALE had hardly reached 
her own apartment, when Nisbett hurried 
in. '' Dear me, ma'am, how late you are 
— there's dinner going in, and you not 
ready." 

" I can't help it," said Margaret, sitting down, " I 
am very tired, Nisbett." 

" Yes, ma'am, but tired or not tired, you must be 
dressed, you know. Now do let me unfasten your 
gown, and do your hair." 

" My head aches," said Miss Armadale, " if I was 
at home, Nisbett, I should go to bed." 

" And I wish we were at home, ma'am, and you in 
your proper character : that's all I can say, for you've 
got enemies here. I beg your pardon. Miss Armadale, 
but just let me arrange those folds — ^indeed you'll be 
late." But Miss Armadale had fallen into one of her 
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fits of inertion, and would not be roused : and poor 
Nisbett had an arduous task in getting her dressed at 
all. Her head was full of nurse Wilton's story, and 
the probabilities of recovering Robert Grey; mixed 
up with thoughts of Alfred, and a hundred other 
things foreign to the purpose ; and she for the time 
forgot she was not the heiress for whom every one 
would be proud to wait, but the poor dependent, who 
would be scolded without scruple : nor did this strike 
her, till she went down stairs, and found all gone to 
dinner. Then indeed, a nervous dread -of Mrs. Craw- 
ford crept over her, and when she opened the door of 
the well-filled dining-room, the blood rushed up to the 
top of her forehead, and every thing appeared in a 
mist. 

^' The late Miss Esther," observed her hostess, 
with impressive emphasis on that very original re- 
mark, "we began to think you were gone to bed." 
Miss Armadale faltered an apology ; but her self-pos- 
session failed her entirely; and thankfully did she 
shrink to the obscurity of the side table, and the pro- 
tection of Alfred, from the reproving glances of that 
awful family party. For all those worthy members 
were decidedly of opinion that her conduct in being 
late was unpardonable, and they did not scruple to 
say as much by their looks; and if the generous 
English beef had been " the black dinoure" of Earl 
Douglas himself, it could not have worn a more for- 
bidding aspect. Miss Martin saw all this, and was 
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half vexed and half amused ; but she had little 
time herself for observation, as every one was eager 
to talk to her, and one gentleman, who had been 
abroad, would talk about Florence — and one lady 
about Rockstone — and another about the late Mr. 
Armadale: and Ferdinand was sitting by with his 
piquant anecdotes and tender whispers ; and in short, 
everybody, with the exception of the rich Aunt Strap- 
per^ vied in making themselves agreeable. 

Aunt Strapper, meanwhile, who saw a rival usurp- 
ing her throne, was, to speak familiarly, in a glorious 
ill-humour; and vented it on Rory, who had been 
seated next her, with strict orders to be good and 
obedient : all which he fully intended to be, as it was 
Christmas day, but finding himself snapped at for 
everything he did, he laid down his knife and fork 
with a deep sigh. <' Oh dear I I wish I was sitting 
next to Esther, that I do— rshe is never half so cross 
as you are !*' 

" Then pray go to her," said Mrs. Strapper, an- 
grily, " I shall be delighted to get rid of you. Here 
Thomas I take Master Roderick's chair and plate to 
the side-table !" an order that was immediately obeyed^ 

" Come along, Rory,*' whispered Miss Armadale, who 
was gaining courage with her dinner, '^ we are both 
in a scrape, so we must comfort each other." To 
say the truth, the select party at the side table did not 
seem in need of much comfort : the two merry school- 
girls, who had been consigned to the care of their 
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much put upon Cousin Alfred, never ceased laughing 
and talking, and their glee was contagious : they were 
not satisfied with heing merry themselves : they would 
make Alfred and Margaret the same, and were not 
long in effecting their purpose. It must just he ob- 
served of these young ladies, Miss Cecilia and Miss 
Henrietta, that they were not particular in what they 
said; and fitness, wisdom, and discretion, were less 
consulted than they might have been : but what was 
lacking in sense was made up in fluency, which did 
just as welL They were charmed with Margaret at 
first sight, and finding what her position was, made 
no scruple of addressing her in familiar terms. 

" I am so glad you came to sit here," said Cecilia, 
'* Alfred is twice as talkative since you came ; and do 
you know I was beginning to get frightened for you, 
though I did'nt know you from Adam. Aunt Craw- 
ford's face was like a thunder-storm ; — ^you will catch 
it nicely, presently, you'll see." 

'^ I hope not;" said Miss Armadale, in considerable 
alarm. 

"Well, don't be frightened; we'll all take your 
part : bless my heart, aint you used to scoldings ? I 
am, and I never mind them at all. I used to, before 
I went to school, but I've had so many there, they 
come as natural now as my breakfast. I wish they 
would hand the mincepies this way : that's the worst 
of being at the side-table, you are always wooden spoon^ 
as Tom says. Tom is at Cambridge, Miss Esther, and 
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a pretty deal of nonsense he seems to learn there. I 
wish to goodness the money was kept to take us to 
Brighton or Scarborough — ^it would be quite as useful, 
wouldn't it, and much more entertaining. Here comes 
the pudding, this is all very well, but I want the pies, 
and I shall shriek if they don't come presently. Well, 
Miss Esther, what makes you stare so ? '* 

'^ What do you call this ? " asked Miss Armadale, 
opening her large eyes to their utmost extent at the 
dark, rich-looking morgeau set before her. 

" Call it ? why plum-pudding to be sure : where have 
you lived not to know that ? " 

" Abroad," said Margaret. 

" Then it is high time you came home : now then, 
make haste and eat it, or you will not be married till 
I don't know when." 

" A choice of evils," said Miss Armadale, gravely, 
'^ is this, then, really the celebrated pudding of which 
I have heard all my life, and must I really eat it ? Is 
it a Christmas ceremony ? " 

" To be sure it is : ask the Vicar. By the way, we 
are all going there to-morrow, I hear : that is good 
fun." 

**Allf'' said Margaret, looking at the table in dis- 
may. 

'* All we young ones who are of no use, and all you 
elder ones who are of no consequence; including Al- 
fred, of course : but you needn't look so alarmed- 
Aunt Strapper does not sleep here to-night." 
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" What a good thing," said Rory. 

^' And who is Aunt Strapper ? " asked Margaret. 

" Bless me, don't you know Aunt Strapper ? Well, 
you have lived abroad, and your wits are there still, I 
think. Look, that's her in the blue turban ; she is in 
a precious humour to-day, I guess why : she is jealous 
of your Miss Armadale for being richer than she is. 
When she comes here she is always queen of the 
feast, and to-day she is only queen.do wager, and that 
annoys her dreadfully. Do you know, she tells such 
funny stories of Miss Armadale, which Tom told 
her." 

** Indeed I " said Margaret, " and pray how did he 
acquire his knowledge ? " 

" Oh I he was abroad two or three years ago with 
Uncle Sym, (that's Uncle Sym sitting with his back 
to us) and they met Miss Armadale and a party some- 
where, and Tom raves about her still — ^that is, about 
her beauty — for he says she is a great flirt, and very 
consequential. But I can't think what made him call 
her beautiful : between ourselves, she is not half so 
good-looking as somebody else, not far off." 

" People alter very soon," said Margaret. 

** Yes, very true : how I wish Tom was here, that 
we might tease him about his famous beauty. Uncle 
Sym is so blind, I dare say he does not know her 
again, or if he does, he'll never find out whether she 
is ugly or pretty." Margaret drew a long breath, 
much relieved by this remark : Cecilia went chatter- 
ing on. 
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" What a bore those colleges are I if it was not for 
them Tom would have been here : Alfred, you were 
at college once, were you not ? " 

« Yes." 

" Much good it has done you : we thought of course 
Tom would know so much when he came home for 
the holidays — " 

" Vacation," suggested Alfred. 

" Well, vacation, then — it's all the same : we thought 
he would help us so much in all our difficult lessons ; 
but whenever we go to him to tell us anything in his- 
tory, or geography, or the use of the globes, and all 
that, he says he knows nothing about it I So what's 
the use of his learning if he knows nothing ? " 

" Very true," said Alfred. 

'^ And then such nonsense as he talks : he says he 
and his friends often *^ whine" together — whine/ I 
know that was what he told papa when they were look- 
ing over his bills : just as if they were so many puppies !" 

" Perhaps they are,'' said Margaret, drily. 

" Well, to be sure, I didn't think of that; but there 
is more I have to tell you. I asked him what he was 
trying to get as a prize, you know, and he said, '* a 
rabbit-skin;** only think, what rubbish I if it was a 
bit of nice ermine, you know, or sable, to make one of 
us a muff, it would be worth while : but rabbit-skin — 
he had better be a baby bunting at once — " 

" Or hang a calf-skin on his * learned ' limbs," said 
Alfred. 
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'^ Exactly ; but there's one good thing, their master, 
the Dean I think they call him, is siLch a nice man — 
so fond of Tom ; he asks him to call upon him con- 
stantly, sometimes two or three times a-week ; so kind» 
you know, and Tom makes a point of going, even when 
it is inconvenient, sooner than disappoint the dear oM 
man/' 

*' Very good-natured of Tom," said Alfred, smiling. 

'* Yes, I wish he would be as good-natured at home ; 
there are a great many people mamma would like him 
to call upon, and he always makes excuses. Look, 
there's Uncle Sym taking wine with Miss Armadale : 
he does know her, then : I wonder if she really is al- 
tered, and if he will find it out : but he forgets faces 
terribly." 

Margaret's attention was immediately fixed, and 
during a pause in the roll of voices generally heard 
round a dinner-table, heard Mr. S3nneon Barton begin. 
'* It was finer weather, and a milder climate, when I 
last had the honour of drinking your health, Miss 
Armadale." 

'* Sir ? " said Miss Martin, who not having made 
one of the party in question, had never seen him be- 
fore, and was, as the saying is, '^ all abroad." 

" When we were on board the Rhine steamer two 
or three years ago," explained Uncle Sym, somewhat 
disconcerted, '' and afterwards at Wiesbaden and se- 
veral other places. I had my nephew with me — ^per- 
haps you recollect him — he used to play to us the flute 
on board the steamer." 
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Margaret groaned at the remembrance : and it was 
all she could do to preserve her gravity. Miss Mar- 
tin was very much puzzled, but thought the safest 
thing was to smile and bow, and hope he was well. 

" Do you hear that ? '* whispered Cecilia to Mar- 
garet, '^ how proud Tom will be that she remembered 
and asked after himi " 

" He ought to be, certainly," said Miss Armadale, 
in whose memory the youth with the flute had left an 
impression resembling nightmare : and she tried to 
catch some more of the conversation, but everybody 
had begun to talk again, and presently came a tap at 
the door, and according to annual custom. Nurse Wil- 
ton appeared to fetch the juvenile members of the 
party. " Come, nurse," said Mr. Crawford, " a glass 
of wine to wish us all a merry Christmas, and here's 
the same to you." Wilton curtsied, and did her best 
to make the speech appropriate for the occasion, but 
her eye met Miss Armadale's as she did so, and thrilled 
to the heart of her young friend. The kind look of 
sympathy she returned did Wilton more good, how- 
ever, than Margaret had any idea of; — so cheering is 
it to see that some one is feeling for us : besides, some- 
thing in her voice and manner, she could not tell 
what, had rekindled in the poor nurse's bosom her 
long-dormant hope, and when once the heart has felt 
the stiffening gripe of despair, who can tell what a re- 
lief it is to be able to hope once more ? Mrs. Craw- 
ford rose, and the ladies passed out of the dining- 
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room in their proper order ; but as they mingled in 
the stoved and lighted hall, Margaret stole to the side 
of Miss Martin, and drew her aside. " For goodness* 
sake, Martin, if I am scolded, take my part to-night." 

" Oh, you are tired of * the cold shoulder,' are you, 
my dear?'' said Miss Martin. 

« ]^o — that is to say, I am not going to explain yet, 
if that is what you mean." 

" Oh I" said Miss Martin, drily. Miss Armadale 
coloured, remembering the warnings her friend had 
given her, respecting the mortifications she would en- 
dure : and of which — alas for our heroism I she was 
in reality secretly weary, but not for worlds would she 
have given in then. " Never mind why — only don't 
let me be scolded ; for I am afraid if I am, I shall not 
keep my temper.'* 

" Indeed?" said Miss Martin, " well, I will do all 
I can : I knew very well how it would be, my dear." 

This was very aggravating^-considering that she 
did not know how it would be, nor anything at all like 
it : considering too, how much the highspirited heiress 
had borne without complaining already ; but as Mrs. 
Crawford and Judith were that moment approaching, 
Margaret had no time for retort, and was' obliged to 
bear this with the rest. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Strapper, smarting under the mor- 
tification of seeing her shrine forsaken, schemed in 
her magnanimous mind a noble revenge. She had 
listened with great shrewdness to all that was said 
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against the obnoxious Esther; and having satisfac- 
torily ascertained that the ladies of the family disliked 
her, resolved to patronize her forthwith. Accordingly, 
having seated herself in a recess apart from the rest 
of the company, she suddenly called her by name. 
Miss Armadale of course obeyed the summons, and 
finding she was going to be talked to, leant her back 
resignedly against the side of the recess, looking down 
on the little, self important highly dressed figure before 
her, with the proud humility, and reluctant obedience 
with which we may imagine Ariel attending Sycorax. 

" So you are Miss what's her name's companion, 
young lady, are you?" said Aunt Strapper, glancing 
at her from head to foot. 

'* Miss Armadale's companion, madam," said Mar- 
garet, coldly. 

*' Humph — not a very pleasant life, I should think 
—hey?" 

'* Not always," said Miss Armadale, thinking to 
herself, " especially at this present moment.*' — 

"Not always? no, I dare say not: from what I 
hear, you lead a pretty life : I am vastly sorry for 
you, for you interest me." 

" You are very good, madam," said Margaret. 

" Oh, I am, am I ? well, what should you say if I was 
to be better still, and release you from your bondage?" 

" I am afraid that is impossible," said Margaret, 
with a twitching of her lip, that Mrs. Strapper mis- 
took for emotion. 
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" There, don't be nervous, my dear " — ^glancing 
triumphantly across the room at Mrs. Crawford and 
her daughters." " I have full right to ask any one I 
please to my house ; and suppose I invite you to come 
and stay with me — what will you say then ?" 

*' That you are very good, madam," said Miss Ar- 
madale, with a bend of her lofty head. 

" Well — will you come ?" 

" I am sorry it is out of my power : but my move- 
ments are at present under the control of Miss Arma- 
dale," said Margaret, with all the civiUty such an un- 
expected offer seemed to deserve. 

^* Oh ! I am not accustomed to beg favours of ladies, 
however rich they may be," said Aunt Strapper, with 
a toss of the blue turban, '^ Miss Armadale indeed I I 
cannot imagine why such a fuss should be made about 
her. I hate purseproud people — always setting them- 
selves pp above their betters because they happen to 
be richer — nothing disgusts me so much. And who 
are the Atmadales, I should like to know ?" 

" A good old family," said Margaret, emphatically. 

" Yes, my dear, some of them lived at Rockstone 
a long time ago, and all that — I know that very well : 
but they lost the estate, and were all at sixes and 
sevens, till they went into trade : and since then they 
have quite lost caste. Such a fiiss about a merchant's 
daughter, indeed !" 

" A gentleman* s daughter," said Margaret, with 
kindling eyes, ^* and a real gentleman, noble, honour- 
able, generous " — 
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" All very fine, my dear : you have been well 
trained, I see ; but I know the world : Mr. Armadale 
was all very well : I never repeat reports, never ; but 
have heard strange ones: I dare say they are not 
true. I only know he made his money uncommonly 
fast, and people do say he was not very particular 
hoWf so as he got it. There are many doubts thrown 
on his being so excessively honourable, as you call it ; 
but you need not repeat this — I would not tell it to 
everybody." 

'* No — I should think not I " said Miss Armadale, 
bursting with indignation, " and as the whole of the 
report is an infamous calumny, I would advise you to 
take care how you repeat it at all I *' 

" Calumny I " repeated Aunt Strapper, looking 
aghast. 

" Yes : calumny — falsehood, if you like it better : 
nothing can be too strong for such a libel on such a 
man. Excuse me, madam^ but I must beg to decline 
any further conversation with you. I should have 
hoped that a lady of your age and experience would 
have been above repeating such paltry slanders as 
are a disgrace to yourself to utter, and to me to 
listen to I " 

** What can be going on in that comer, between 
Aunt Strapper and Esther ? " said Henrietta to Theo- 
dosia, " they were talking so quietly just now ; and 
now, look how Esther is firing up I how queenly she 
looks — what is going on? Look, Cecilia, it is as good 
as a play." 
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'* So it is/* said Cecilia, while Theodosia hurried 
away to give the alarm to her mother, '^ how delicious 
to see them together : it would make a picture, would 
it not ? Look, look : I declare they have quarrelled, 
and there goes Esther, stalking off, like Margaret of 
Anjou, or Queen Bess. Aunt Strapper looks quite 
confounded, and there goes Aunt Crawford to hush it 
up : she's rather late : she won't he in good humour 
again in a hurry, or T am uncommonly mistaken. 
Well, this is fun.'' 

Fun for Cecilia it might he : other people's dilem- 
mas generally were : but it was none for her unlucky 
hostess, who was just beginning to discover, that in 
grasping at the bird in the bush, she was risking the 
one in the hand : and was now hastening to pour the 
oil of her somewhat tardy affection, on the visibly 
troubled waters. But Mrs. Strapper was past oiling ; 
she had been grossly insulted, she said, by a paltry 
charity girl, and if these were the guests invited to 
meet her, she would take very good care she did not 
come again. Mrs. Crawford, frantic with vexation, 
went off in search of Margaret, whom having found, 
she reproached in no measured terms for her beha- 
viour ; but to little purpose. The attack on her father's 
reputation had so roused her temper that, like Marina 
Foscari, she could have made her way " through hosts 
with levell'd spears :" with a curUng lip and swelling 
breast she heard Mrs. Crawford's reproaches; then 
seeing Miss Martin, true to her promise, advancing 
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to the rescue, coolly replied, " The insult I have re- 
ceived and resented, madam, and which you would 
not have submitted to in my place, actually concerns 
Miss Armadale more than it does myself: so, if you 
please, we will refer the matter to her" 

" What do you mean ? " cried Mrs. Crawford, de- 
taining her in great alarm : '^ explain yourself, I entreat 
you, my dear — there must have been some mistake." 

" There must, indeed," said Margaret, " when Mrs. 
Strapper insulted the memory of Mr. Armadale.'^ 

*' Mr. Armadale I " insulted his memory I Good- 
ness ! my dear girl — my dear Esther — come with me. 
I beg — I request — I implore you I " 

The voice, the look, the manner, were so urgent, 
Miss Armadale could not refuse, and having followed 
her much perplexed hostess to another room, listened 
with tolerable patience while she explained away, or 
endeavoured to do so, everything Aunt Strapper could 
possibly have said : and then Mrs. Crawford, coming 
to the point, entreated her not to tell Miss Armadale; 
not to make mischief among friends : but to overlook 
an old lady's foolish mistakes, and let there be peace 
and goodwill on Christmas-day. And as Margaret 
had never in her life succeeded in preserving a fit of 
illhumour longer than ten minutes at the utmost, she 
was won, she knew not how, to agree to all that was 
said and proposed, and promise to keep the peace, on 
condition of not being compelled to speak to Mrs. 
Strapper again. This being settled, Mrs. Crawford 

z 
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kissed her, which Margaret could have done very well 
without, hut which she hore with her usual philoso- 
phy, and they returned to the drawing-room just as 
the gentlemen entered it. To Nelson's great surprise, 
his mother whispered to him to take care and amuse 
Miss Esther; and while he willingly undertook that 
agreeable duty, she devoted herself to Aunt Strapper, 
and induced her to forget her wrongs in a rubber. 

The young people collected round the fire in the 
back drawing-room, and were making themselves very 
comfortable, when Uncle Sym, who was no great hand 
at whist, finding Ferdinand monopolising the atten- 
tion of the heiress, came up to them with his glass at 
his eye, and established himself as one of the party. 

Now uncle Sym, was without any exception, as 
unpleasant a person in conversation as you could 
desire to see ; for this reason, that it was the joy of 
his heart to undervalue and ridicule every standard 
article of merit : attacking with the blunted arrows of 
his dull sophistry the very citadels of literary excel- 
lence : and so far succeeding in his endeavours to be 
disagreeable, that after once hearing him argue against 
a book, you could never read it again, without the un- 
palatable association of a lean, elderly gentleman, with 
a long face, large bony chin, small eyes, and a mouth 
that wouldn't shut, who talked the greatest possible 
nonsense in the prosiest possible voice. Under these 
circumstances it may readily be supposed, that Alfred, 
whom it was bis special delight to annoy, hailed his 
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advance with no very nepotine feelings. '* Miss 
Esther/^ he said in a low voice, while Mr. Barton 
was turning over the books, to find something to 
abuse : *' Miss Esther, you are quick at repartee, and 
I am not : if the cause of literature be at all dear to 
you, defend it against Uncle Sym; answer him as 
pungently as you can : he will attack anything from 
Homer, downwards : pray be on the alert and retort 
upon him.*' 

^^ It is your province, not mine," said Miss Arma- 
dale, *' and as to defending Homer, or Virgil either, 
it is a task for which I am perfectly incompetent.** 

'* Leave the ancients then to their fate,** said Alfred, 
*'but stand by our British poets. Miss Esther : do not 
let yourself be persuaded that Milton is a plagiarist, 
and Shakespeare a popular delusion : that the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel is vulgar, and the Ancient Mariner 
doggerel : all of which must happen, if you compromise 
with Uncle Sym.** 

" Nay, if that be the case,** said Margaret, " if the 
penalty of forbearance be indeed so severe, you may 
rely on my doing my best : still I maintain it is your 
own cause, and you are more qualified to defend it 
than I can be." 

Alfred shook his head despondingly, and at this 
moment Mr. Barton came up, and addressed himself to 
Margaret, as the only stranger present. ** Are you a 
lover of poetry, ma*am ?** 

•* Yes, sir, of good poetry.** 
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" And have you a standard measure to know good 
poetry from bad ? " asked Uncle Sym, with a sarcastic 
smile, *' or do you admire what every one admires, 
and dislike by the same rule ? *' 

" All three;*' replied Margaret, " my taste and 
feeling guide me in some cases; in others I follow 
the crowd — as in admiring Milton, Shakespeare, and 
Scott, and cordially disliking the littleness of mind 
that cannot discern their merits I ** 

" Hear I hear I " cried Nelson, rapping on the ta- 
ble, " that was a severe thrust, though. Miss Esther, 
considering Uncle Sym admires nothing." 

" Nephew," said Mr. Barton, angrily, " before you 
pronounce on my opinions, have the goodness to listen 
to them." 

" Agreed, uncle : we will give you a subject : here 
are plenty of poets on the table, — Southey — Mrs. 
Hemans — Cowper, — we must confine you to the mo- 
derns, if you please; — ^no shaking of our good old 
English affections on Christmas day." 

" A very contracted sphere," said Uncle Sym, con- 
temptuously, *' I do not think much of either of the 
three ; — Southey is imnatural ; Mrs. Hemans, flimsy ; 
Cowper, methodistical. Place aux dames. Miss 
Esther I we will look at Mrs. Hemans first — Here," 
turning over the pages, " here are citron groves and 
golden skies, and fair-haired little girls, and dark-eyed 
little boys, and youths with plumed crests, and broken 
hearts, and Moors, and Turks, and spirits^ and castles 
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—and from beginning to end you get nothing else : 
when you have read one, you have read all." 

" Excuse me, sir," said Margaret, calmly, " but if 
youy which I strongly suspect, have not read more 
than one, you have not read all, nor any thing at all 
like it: nor can we admit your analysis as correct. 
Those ornaments of poetry which you have enume- 
rated, and of which I could show you many more, are 
only the ornaments ; and are no more a just sample 
of the poems themselves, than a lady's dress would 
be of her person; — or, if you think that too womanly 
a simile, than a saddle or bridle would be of a 
horse." 

'' Hear, hear I " cried Nelson again ; and the rest 
of the party swelled the chorus, to the great annoy- 
ance of Uncle Sym. 

" Go on, Miss Esther," whispered Alfred, in great 
excitement, " he has the * Records of Woman * in his 
hand, and talks of her being ^eWy. Pray, pray go 
on I" 

Mr. Barton had just begun clearing his throat, 
when Margaret resumed : " If you wish any one to 
judge of a bouquet, you would hardly pull off a hand- 
ful of the petals and exhibit them as the whole : you 
would show them as they are arranged together, so 
as to set off each varied colour, and gratify sight and 
smell with beauty and fragrance. The flowers of 
Mrs. Hemans's poetry are grouped together thus: 
they are twined in wreaths of pure and graceful feel- 
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ing — ornaments they are, but kept in their proper 
place : they do not load the page ; they only embellish 
it. Her volumes are full of thought ; full of nature : 
she appeals to, and stirs the softest feelings of hu- 
manity ; but, with the skill that marks the true poet, 
she does not appeal to feelings that do not exist. She 
is orator and musician at once, and it is often hard to 
tell which she charms most — the imagination, the 
senses, or the heart/* 

Uncle Sym was here fairly posed : not that he was 
convinced by Margaret's harangue, — for, in fact, he 
was not quite clear what she meant: but she out- 
talked him ; and nothing annoyed him so much. 
The triumph that glittered in Alfred's eye was an 
additional provocation ; so he passed on to attack 
" The Curse of Kehama,*' which, like every work 
boldly imaginative, presents a broad field for petty 
wits. 

^^ Come, Miss Esther ! you say Mrs. Hemans never 
talks of things that dont exist; — can you say as much 
for Southey ? Here we are in the very thick of them 
— love-sick Glendoveers, and four-armed divinities ; 
and going up to the Swerga in one ship, and down to 
Padalon in another; and riding Aulky horses ten 
times bigger than elephants ; and driving over bridges, 
three in a wheelbarrow ; — I read it once, and never 
laughed more in my life I ** 

^^ iMughf** said Alfred, ironically, " I should 
hardly like to be caught laughing in company with 
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Arvalan and Lorrinite, who, if I recollect rightly, are 
the only people who do so in the book I " 

'' Besides," said Nelson, " you did not quote 
Miss Esther's words correctly, Uncle Sym : fair 
play, if you please ; she did not say things that never 
existed, but feelings, — and that makes all the dif- 
ference." 

" Well, feelings then," persisted Uncle Sym, " it 
comes to the same thing. Can any thing be so un- 
natural as the Glendoveer altogether? — neither man 
nor angel — ^with great blue wings — admiring a young 
lady when she is covered with leprosy ; — don't talk to 
me I" 

" But I will talk to you I *' said Alfred, who could 
bear it no longer, and now stood gesticulating before 
the fire, as unlike his usually silent self as possible. 
" Poetry will exist no longer, if such cobweb criticism 
be valid. The Glendoveer is a beauti^l conception, 
consistent throughout. He is not purely a spirit, 
such as Shakespeare's Ariel, who was "but air," 
without a touch of earthly sympathies ; he is a human 
being of a superior order, seraphic in beauty and ex- 
cellence, human in form and sensibilities. He has all 
the finer senses of the mortal body, all its sensations 
of pain and pleasure, as far as an immortal and invul- 
nerable frame will admit, but everything refined, en- 
larged, exalted, by the purity of his angelic nature. 
His perception of every thing truly beautiful renders 
him keenly alive to the graces of Kailyal: but his 
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refined sense of mental beauty makes him admire her 
mind still more : the spirit, as was to be imagined in 
so perfect a being, triumphs over the flesh — he loves 
the fated maid for her virtue and heroism, not for 
the symmetry of her form ; therefore it was to him 
of trifling moment that the lesser charm was gone, 
while the greater remained. Indeed, as the leprosy 
was an additional proof of her steadfastness in the 
right, it must have endeared her to a seraph still 
more/' 

" Then all I can say is," said Uncle Sym, with a 
sneer meant to be overwhelming, " I am glad / am 
not a seraph I " 

" Why, it is lucky," said Nelson, " for I am afraid 
you wouldn't be of the right sort" 

** Nephew I " said Mr. Barton, irritated at the 
general laugh, " I wish you would keep your silly re- 
marks to yourself; there is no enjoying a little ra- 
tional conversation for your perpetual interference." 

*' I beg pardon, uncle ; I had no idea the con- 
versation was rational, or I would not have inter- 
rupted it." 

Uncle Sym looked at him with a dubious air, as if 
uncertain whether he ought to be satisfied or not ; 
then turned again to the conflict with the excited Lake 
champion. 

" After all, my dear fellow," he said compassion- 
ately, " do the best you can, you will be hard set to 
find a good moral in the whole performance; — and. 
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such a saint as you are, I rather wonder you should 
admire it so much.'' 

Alfred's cheek glowed. " No moral, sir I its moral 
is of the highest kind; glowing as the poem is with 
picturesque and fanciful descriptions, its chief beauty 
lies in the skilful manner in which Southey has drawn 
a striking lesson of Christian conduct from the mis- 
shapen absurdities of Hindoo mythology. Kailyal's 
trust in the higher powers is indeed sublime ; it not 
only supports her when earth is under the dominion 
of evil, but when paradise and hell are subjugated. 
Both in this and in the " Thalaba," faith, — simple, 
trusting faith, — is made the stay, the principle, the vic- 
tory of its possessor : and where can you find a moral 
superior to this — the very essence of Gospel truth ? " 

Uncle Sym shrugged his shoulders. " For Brah- 
mins or Mahometans, it may be : all that you say 
sounds very fine, but I cannot say I ever found it 
out. Come, Miss Esther, you have been marvellously 
silent all this time : — what were you thinking of just 
then?" 

" Of the words of Corinne," replied Margaret, 
pointedly, " quand une fois on a toume Tenthousiasme 
en ridicule, on a tout defait, excepte Targent et le 
pouvoir." 

" And a very good thing too,** said Uncle Sym, 
rejoiced to show his intimacy with French literature, 
*' money and power ! what more would you have ? 
they are worth all the enthusiasm in the world, and it 

A A 
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is plain the authoress of Corinne thought so ; by the 
way she brought up the King of the French I" 

" Corinne bring up the King of the French ?" re- 
peated Margaret, ** are you not mistaking her for 
another, sir?" 

" Mistaking? no, no, I know French too well for 
that. She wrote Corinne, and that other ridiculous 
thing, le Palais de la Verite, or some such nonsense, 
not worth putting behind the fire. I only hope, Miss 
Esther, you are not much given to quotations from 
such a source." 

" Whether I am or not, sir, is foreign to the pur- 
pose," replied Margaret, good-humouredly, " as I hap- 
pen to be speaking of Mad. de Stael, and you of Mad. 
de Genlis." 

Uncle Sym grew very red, and seizing the Curse 
of Kehama, began hastily turning over the pages, ob- 
serving they had wandered from the point. 

" Sadly," said Nelson, shaking his head, " and though 
a little historical information is always worth having, 
yet it was not fair to begin talking of money and power 
-*-the very things I want most — just as I was about 
to give my opinion." 

*' Your opinion I" said his uncle, " that must be 
worth having." 

<< So it must, uncle, and it is this : that Southey 
established himself as a genius for ever by his skilful 
management of his hideous Hindoo deities. If ever 
man's ingenuity devised an unpoetical subject, it was 
a four-headed, and many-armed Veeshnoo or Seeva ; 
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and yet in Southey*s hands they are graceful beings 
fit for a Grecian shrine. Never was a lovelier picture 
drawn from such a misshapen, ill-proportioned willoW' 
pattern outline. Do you recollect the striking of the 
bell, Miss Esther, in the description of Mount Calasay ? 
I see you do by your smile ; will you favour us by re- 
peating it> if only to illustrate my remarks, and to 
shew how cleverly Southey could turn fustian into 
cloth of gold ? " 

The party eagerly seconded the request, and Mar- 
garet's harmonious intonation became the most pow- 
erful advocate the Laureate could have found. 

** For when the Bell had sonnded. 

The Rose, with all the mysteries it surrounded. 

The Bell, the Table, and Mount Calasay, 

The Holy Hill itself, and all thereon. 

E'en like a morning dream, they faded, and are gone. 

Where shall he turn his wing — where seek for flight ? 

For all around is light — 

Primal, essential, soul-pervading light ! 

Heart cannot think, nor tongue declare. 

Nor eyes of Angel bear 

That Glory unimaginably bright ! 

The Sun himself had seemed 

A speck of darkness the^re. 

Amid that Light of Light ! •' 

In the enthusiasm of recitation, Miss Armadale was 
at first unconscious of the effect she was producing on 
Uncle Sym. He opened his mouth to a more un- 
limited extent than usual — rubbed his chin — polished 
his eye-glass — stared at her through it again and 
again^ — and> at last, stood upright. " Most extra- 
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ordinary thing, — unaccountable, — I wish Tom was 
here/' he repeated several times, looking at Mar- 
garet, till he caught her eye; and then the truth 
flashed upon her — he was thinking he had seen her 
before ! She now recollected having first read the 
poem on board the identical steamer where they met ; 
and, being struck with that particular passage, often 
repeated it to her friends. Uncle Sym, though obli- 
vious of faces, had some remembrance of her voice 
and manner : he might discover her ; what was to be 
done? To be defeated by so paltry an assailant, 
would be disgrace indeed. Her only resource was to 
change the subject, and turn her back on him : and 
she immediately began to talk to Cecilia, hoping that 
her loquacity would drive all inconvenient conjectures 
from the elderly critic's mind. 

" Well, I must say, said Cecilia, " I hope you have 
done with all your poetry, and your arguments. I 
have been listening till I am tired, and can make 
neither head nor tail of the whole concern : do, please, 
let us have something more entertaining ; some game, 
or something." 

" By all means," said Margaret, who would have 
consented to any proposal, however wild, that would 
divert the attention of Uncle Sym. And she soon 
had the comfort of seeing him so completely be- 
wildered in an attempt at boutsrimes, as to render 
him perfectly harmless for the present. In sports of a 
similar nature, the evening quickly passed, and it was 
time for all but Mr. Barton and the two school-girls. 
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who were to sleep at the Grange, to take their de- 
parture homewards. The whist-players relinquished 
their cards. Aunt Strapper was crosser than ever : 
Mr. Crawford had been her partner, and had re- 
voked twice ; — an accident attributed by himself to 
'* the badness of the candles ; " by his lady to the 
goodness of the hot punch ; and by the injured fair 
one herself, to the baneful influence of Miss Ar- 
madale. However, there was no help for it; the 
carriages were at the door ; hand-shaking and good- 
byes were going the round of the circle, and in 
due course brought Aunt Strapper face to face 
with Margaret. The scene was striking : the old 
lady looked at her from head to foot, and then 
made her a deliberately sarcastic curtsey. Miss 
Armadale coloured deeply, looked steadily at her in 
return, and gave her a bend that would have become 
Mary Stewart in the presence of Lady Lochleven. 
And thus ended the Christmas party at the Grange. 

Margaret could not rest before she had told Nurse 
Wilton's story to Miss Martin, and consulted her on 
the possibility of finding out Robert Grey. Miss 
Martin, though in her tranquil way she sympathized 
with Wilton's sorrows, could give no encouragement. 
She only advised Margaret to do nothing without con- 
sulting Mr. Conroy. " For you know, my dear, if 
Robert had any thing to do with the death of that 
MacMurdoch, it would be doing him very little service 
to hunt him out.'' 

« Very true," said Miss Armadale, pausing, " I did 
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not think of that : however, I feel sure he is inno- 
cent, and William Grey too, though I cannot forgive 
him for deserting his betrothed." 

" It is quite a romantic story," said Miss Martin. 

" And so will yours be, dear Martin, soon." 

" What do you mean, my dear ? " said Miss Mar- 
tin, dropping her handkerchief, and stooping to pick 
it up. 

" Mean ! do not look innocent, Martin I I have 
been watching you and your friend this evening, and 
I feel convinced he flatters himself he is going to be 
Mr. Armadale." 

Miss Martin was silent; but the glistening of her 
eye showed that it was not from indifference. Mar- 
garet, touched with the expression of her countenance, 
knelt before her, and rested her arms on her lap. — 
" Martin, dear, I am very sorry this has happened ; — 
I did not foresee this. I did not imagine you would be 
exposed to any such annoyance, or I should have 
thought twice before I brought you here. But having 
caused the mischief, I will remedy it if I can : we will 
give Ferdinand Crawford a fair trial ; if he wooes you 
for money, he may get over his disappointment as he 
can ; but if he really loves you^ and you love ^m, and 
you think marrying him would make you happy, it 
shall not be want of money that shall hinder it : — and 
this I say, dear Martin, on my knees, and from my 
heart ; so you may well believe me." 

" I do believe you, my dear," said Miss Martin, 
caressing her, which was a very rare thing for her to 
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do, " but your money is safe enough, you may depend 
upon it : no one wants me for myself.** 

Oh, Miss Martin, Miss Martini simple, truth- 
telling Miss Martin I did you speak the whole truth 
then? Did you from your heart believe that you 
could not be loved for yourself, and that Ferdinand 
was falsehood to the core ? If so, why do you, now 
that Margaret is gone, and you are alone, ponder so 
long over the fire ; and examine yourself so long at 
the glass; and read those verses he has copied out 
for you, so earnestly and attentively; and, having 
read, fold them into your pocket-book, to read again 
some other time ? Say what you like. Miss Martin, 
— we have the highest respect for your sincerity, and 
so has Margaret Armadale, — but she does not quite 
believe you . . . nor do we I 

It was long before Miss Armadale slept that night : 
her mind was full of thoughts, and as she recalled the 
events of the evening, she did not feel quite satisfied 
with her conduct. She had of late, under the tuition 
of the Vicar and Mary, and Dame Bernard, begun to 
weigh her own actions and motives more strictly than 
before; and by comparing them with the one true 
standard, had been proportionably lessened in her 
own estimation: judging of herself in this manner, 
she had feared she had been too hasty in her speech 
to Mrs. Strapper. " I should have considered,** said 
Margaret, thinking aloud, '* that she was old, and 
accustomed to be humoured, and to say what she 
pleased of any body, and that she could not know how 
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I should feel her paltry tattle. I was too hasty ... I 
often am . . . and yet to hear him so slandered — it 
maddened me I I did not think there was a heing 
alive who could find a word to say against his charac- 
ter — dear, dear papa I " And at the mention of that 
once familiar word, now one of the sounds gone by, 
Margaret's eyes filled, and leaning her head on her 
hand, she sat — how long she knew not — recalling old 
remembrances, and wringing her heart with hopeless 
yearning for that which could never be. 

The old familiar features — the cheering smile — the 
manly, athletic form — the hand, so kind and generous 
— the tongue, so guileless and so true — the partial 
indulgence that never could see her faults — the watch- 
ful attention that anticipated her every wish — the 
faithful bosom, where, happen what would, she would 
always have found a resting-place, — all those many, 
many cords of love, whereby her heart had been linked 
to her father's, and which death alone could have 
broken, seemed now to be breaking anew. Years had 
passed away, and scenes had changed, and re-changed, 
since he died in her arms ; but now it appeared only 
like yesterday : as if that dreadful hour was acting 
over again, when she first pressed her hands to her 
burning brow, and said " I am an orphan ! " Every 
event, every word of that agonizing period rose up 
in her memory : — yes, and many things before that 
time ; walks with him by the sea-shore ; hours of 
study together over his favourite authors ; pro- 
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phetic warnings that he had given her against the 
time when she might be left alone as now, but which 
in her thoughtlessness she had little heeded : and, 
overwhelmed by the anguish of the retrospect, she laid 
her head on the table, and wept long and bitterly. 

None of her friends, not even Miss Martin, who 
knew her best, fully comprehended the intense power 
of loving that formed a part of Margaret's nature. 
Her love for her father she had hoarded in her bosom 
as a secret treasure, too precious for vulgar eyes ; and 
because her light spirit soon shook off any thing like 
depression, and would kindle into gladness if the sun 
only shone, many had an idea that her affections were 
as transient as her gloom. Little did they know how 
her heartstrings had twined and clung round the only 
being she had to love ; nor, when that being was 
taken away, and an aching void left where he had 
been, how earnestly she longed for some one to take 
the broken idoFs place, and accept the worship she 
had poured out on him I Mercifully for her she met 
with none : worshippers she found ; and admirers 
she found ; — gay, fashionable, even intellectual ac- 
quaintance, who welcomed her to their mansions, and 
made her a sharer of their festivities; but no one 
whom she could love : the yearning within was still 
unsatisfied, and in real loneliness of heart she turned 
to the Hand that chastened her ; languidly at first, 
and in strict concealment ; but still in sincerity, and 
as such did not turn in vain. 

B B 
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Without a guide, without a teacher, surrounded by 
myriad temptations to frivolity and forgetfulness, it 
will only appear natural that Margaret*s religious 
principles should be rather undefined ; indeed, she 
was often bewildered about them herself ; and, with a 
reverential love of all that was holy and good, was very 
apt to look upon them as unattainable, and content 
herself with admiring what she feared she could never 
follow. But never was a heart more willing to be 
taught; more generous, more noble in every senti- 
ment and feeling; therefore it was that the Vicar*s 
exhortations and Mary*s example had such instan- 
taneous effect; and that when she had discovered 
her new path of duty, she set herself so eagerly t-o 
walk in it. And as no sincere endeavour ever yet 
went without encouragement, she already reaped an 
earnest of hers in the still small voice of comfort that 
stole into her ears in this solitary hour of bitterness 
and regret. It reminded her of the Vicar's words : 
of the mansions he had described as prepared for God s 
beloved ; of the world of eternal rest and peace where 
tears are never known : and, as she thought of these 
things, Margaret*s mind grew calmer, and she closed 
her Christmas as is too seldom done, as she had never 
done so heartily before. 

O Religion . . . star of the soul I it is in darkness 
that thou shinest best I 




CHAPTER VIII. 

" The heralds of her court are beggary, 
And Want her chamberlain." 

MiLMAN. 

HE late winter sun had not yet risen, 
nor had even begun to think about it, 
when Mary Ley den rose; and by the 
time his beams were plapng on the 
frosted windows, she had already done a good two 
hours' work ; nor did a single hour of that morning 
go by in which her active fingers had not left some 
trace of industrious ingenuity. For be it remem- 
bered, this was the day of their " children's party," 
the Vicar's own particular party ; and as visitors, 
young or old, must be housed, amused, and fed, and 
Mary had but two maids, and an Irish charwoman, 
she was obliged to be half a dozen herself ; not only 
ordering, and superintending, but actually sharing the 
labour : with a neat apron before her, and her pretty 
arms protected by a tidy pair of hollaud sleeves. Mr. 
Leyden, scholar and divine as he was, and in many 
respects above the imperfections of his fellow-men, 
in one little blindness descended to their level: he 
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had not the remotest idea of the trouble he gave. 
Never having been a sharer in the perplexities of 
housekeeping, and finding every thing he wanted 
always ready to his hand, he had a sort of vague, 
gentlemanly notion, that " things " were bought and 
dressed, and he gave the money, and provided the 
coals, and then concluded all the rest came as a mat- 
ter of course. So, in the affair of his party, he in- 
vited without scruple as to numbers, every present- 
able child he could find ; specially those to whom it 
would be the greatest treat ; and enjoined his daugh- 
ter to give them as much room as possible^ and plenty 
of light, and no end of sweet things : and as Mary 
always smiled, and said, " To be sure, papa," it never 
entered his uninitiated mind — ^how should it ? — ^that 
she must work so hard to accomplish it. Mary would 
not have let him find it out for the world : it was 
quite enough for her that he wished it ; and so long 
as he looked pleased in the evening, and everybody 
was comfortable, she was pleased and comfortable too. 
To spend and be spent in her father's service, was, in 
her eyes, her highest honour: dearly as Margaret 
Armadale loved her parent, Mary's love equalled hers, 
and was sanctified and stablished by love to that God 
to whom he had led her, and in whom they loved each 
other. 

With this inducement, difficulties vanished : and by 
the time her early visitor arrived, a great deal of her 
culinary business was done* Margaret came, attended 
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by Antoine, carrying her parcel of necessaries for the 
evening's adornment : and was much amused at the 
busy appearance of her friend, who was preparing a 
" trifle " for the centre of the supper table. " Come 
in, Esther," said Miss Leyden, laughing — she had the 
softest, sweetest laugh in the world — "I told you I 
should be full of business, and you are the only person 
I shall admit behind scenes." 

" But have you no one to help you? " asked Margaret. 

" Yes, here are the two maids, who do all they can, 
and we have Irish Katy in the kitchen, to help wash 
up, and now we have you ; so we shall do very well." 

'* Me I 1 am nobody : I wish — " Miss Armadale 
paused abruptly, and looked at Antoine, whose eyes 
were sparkling with eagerness, " Antoine, you are 
used to this sort of thing, I know," 

" Oh yes, mademoiselle ! " 

*' He is indeed, Mary : be always used to be the 
majordomo at our fetes : he shall stay and help : give 
me a piece of paper : there, that will do ; and there's 
a pencil : now then ''—and long before Miss Leyden 
could make out what she meant, or understand any - 
thing but that Margaret was flying about the room for 
paper and a pencil, and pushing everything out of the 
way to make room to write, and altogether behaving 
in a most extraordinary manner, a note was written to 
give Miss Martin her cue, and some directions for 
Antoine's own edification, slipped into his hand, and 
he had made his bow, and was gone. 
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" There I " said Miss Armadale, sitting coolly down 
to take breath. 

" There, indeed ! said Mary, in bewilderment, " are 
you crazy to-day, Esther, that you mean your magni- 
ficent footman to rough it in our tiny establishment ? 
and what will Miss Armadale say? Does she allow 
you to lend her domestics whenever you like ? " 

" Oh ! " said Margaret, slightly embarrassed, " It 
will be all right, I have carteblanche in all that con- 
cerns the Vicarage." 

" I am sure the Vicarage ought to be highly grati- 
fied, and I am much obliged to her," said Mary, re- 
turning to her trifle, " and a man's help will be inva- 
luable : I only hope he is not difficult to please, for it 
is not every footman that would condescend to enter 
our little kitchen." 

" Antoine condescend I you little know him : give 
him something to do in a fete, and he is at the sum- 
mit of happiness. I am convinced if we could hear 
him now, he is humming a waltz, and practising his 
steps. But now, dear Mary, hew can I help you? " 

*' With your advice, Esther : look at that list. Papa 
has just added so many more names, I am afraid we 
shall be crowded. There, that's done. Now we will 
go and consult about it." 

They did consult, and the result of their consulta- 
tion was, that the Vicar had asked more little people 
than could conveniently be accommodated with play- 
ing-room, either in the parlour or the study : yet to 
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disappoint any one would be high treason against 
Christmas. " But are these all your rooms, Mary ? 
The house looks much larger outside. What are those 
two windows at the back ? " *' That is a lumber and 
store-room," said Mary, " Papa's predecessor built it, 
nobody knows why ; and as we had no use for it, we 
keep the poor people's stores of rice and meal there, 
and our own wood, and all sorts of things." 

" Let us go and reconnoitre," said Margaret, who 
was as full of eagerness as a child with a new toy : and 
they went accordingly, and found it was a famous 
room for their purpose could it be got clear and ready 
in time. If? the ladies looked at each other : Mary 
half sighed ; Margaret smiled. " Let us only try I " 
cried the latter : " call in some labourers, bricklayers, 
or blacksmiths, anybody that has hands and legs, and 
get these boxes, and sacks, and faggots stowed away 
in the stable and cellar, or put anywhere, just for one 
day, cannot you ? " 

" I do not know about that," said Mary, soberly, 
" it will not do to hinder any of the men in their work, 
you know: besides, we must ask papa first whether 
he approves of the proceeding." And as the Vicar 
was out on his rounds, nothing could be decided, so 
they returned to their other occupations, and Marga- 
ret assisted, or thought she did, with great goodwill ; 
and if she did not accomplish much, she laughed and 
sang without ceasing, which lightened Mary's labours 
amazingly. Then came an early dinner, and the Vicar's 
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full consent to the room being used, though he demur- 
red to the proposed irruption of bricklayers and black- 
smiths, \vhich, he hinted, just at Christmas time might 
be an unsafe proceeding. "If Monsieur, and Katy, 
and the maids find they can manage it,** said he, " well 
and good ; if not, we will do without, only don't you 
tire yourself, Mary." 

" Oh dear no, papa,'* said Mary, and the Vicar went 
his way. 

" Now then, Esther, we have no time to lose : every- 
thing else is ready : we have all now prepared, if we 
can but arrange the room." 

" Look, who are coming I " said Miss Armadale, 
pointing to the window ; and as she spoke, in walked 
Alfred and Nelson. " Papa is not at home, gentle- 
men," said Mary, demurely. 

" No, we know that," said Nelson, " for we met 
him, and he told us we might come and help you. 
Command us : shall I put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes, like Puck, or fetch you the Sultan's 
front tooth, like Sir Huon ? " 

" We will find your valour employment without 
either," said Mary, and calling Antoine and Katy to 
the council, she led the way to the lumber-room — by 
general consent, called the " saloon.** 

" Now, good friends all, the company are coming at 
seven ; you see what o'clock it is now : can we get 
this place cleared, and cleaned, and decorated in time? 
Put it to the vote." 
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** I say we can/' said Miss Armadale^ who never 
believed in impossibilities. Alfred lifted his eye- 
brows, Nelson whistled, Katy muttered, Antoine re- 
mained passive. '^ Come, Antoine," said Margaret, 
turning round, do you think it can be done ? " 

'' If I think it, mademoiselle? without doubt, if you 
desire it." 

'< Faix, thin, it's yourself as will do it," said Katy, 
who had imbibed a burning hatred of the Frenchman 
the moment she saw him. 

'^ Halloa, Katy, are you there ? ** said Nelson, look, 
ing over his shoulder, *^ I should hardly have known 
you, you look so good-humoured." 

" Not much o' that, then,'' growled Katy, " who's 
to be good-humoured in this blessed cold room : and 
how will it be claned by the evening, and us with our 
hands as full as pudding-bags ? " 

'^I think it may be done," said Alfred, looking 
round the room with an air of superior wisdom, ** but 
only on one condition." 

" What is that ? " asked everybody. 

" Why, that we begin directly." 

'^ Spoke like an oracle I " cried Margaret, '' and I 
will show you the way — " and seizing a small bag, she 
dragged it out of its comer, and carried it off in triumph. 
The example was contagious : Nelson and Alfred im- 
mediately commenced operations with extraordinary 
energy, pulling out barrels, and dragging out sacks, and 
tumbling piles of wood down upon their heads, and 

cc 
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breaking one thing, and upsetting another, and ingeni- 
ously adding to their own difficulties by every means 
they could devise, so that Antoine had enough to do to 
rectify their misdoings. Antoine appeared ubiquitous, 
poly-arroed, and triple-backed : there was nothing so 
heavy but he could move it ; nothing so large but he 
found a place to hide it ; nothing so ungainly but he 
could in some way ornament it ; and as whatever he 
did, Katy disapproved of, and tried, if possible, to 
alter, he was altogether fully employed. The lumber 
being cleared away, and deposited in various comers 
of the kitchen, and stable, and cellars ; and the fire 
being lighted, and with much difficulty prevailed upon 
to bum, and to leave off puffing thick clouds of smoke, 
the workers agreed the walls must be decorated with 
evergreens; and Nelson, armed with a handful of 
pence, sallied out to commission all the boys he could 
find to bring boughs of holly, and misletoe, and laurel ; 
while Katy and Antoine cleaned the floor of the room, 
each in his or her peculiar fashion. 

'^ Well then, it's time some good Christian would 
tache these hopping Frenchmen to sweep,*' growled 
Katy, seeing her coadjutor skim over the boards like 
a besomed butterfly : ^' weVe taught 'em to lick the 
dust, and now we must tache *em to clane it I " 

^^ The fair Irish ladies, ma'amselle,*' said Antoine, 
politely, '^ ought to be the best cleaners in the world, 
without doubt." 

" And why, if you plaze ? *' 
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<< Because/* with a bow, *' their country is always 
dirty enough to keep them employed.** 

" Dirty I is it my counthry, you fiddling spalpeen ? 
faixy then, they splashed you tidily from head to heel, 
did the gallant Inniskillens^ at Watherloo, Mr. Moun- 
seer I Perhaps you'd like M asther Alfred to be after 
telling you that little story, just out of hand, while I 
go on with my claning: and it's hard work I shall 
have too, to rub off the refliction of your ugly face.*' 

'^ Heyday I what was that about Inniskillen, Katy ? " 
cried Nelson, who just then returned, laden with 
boughs like a chimney-sweeper, and beginning to sing, 
^ He gave the frogs and toads a twist, and banished 
them for iver I ** 

*' Och then, I wish St. Pathrick was here now," 
said Katy, glancing at Antoine, who shrugged his 
shoulders with invincible good humour, ** here's one 
of the frogs escaped, and he's a croaking at ould Ire-< 
land." 

^'Come, come, Katy," interrupted Miss Leyden, 
'' I must not have you quarrel with M. Antoine : I do 
not know what we should do without him, and we shall 
require all his skill for the adornment of the room, so 
he must not be tormented.** 

Antoine bowed when the young lady spoke, and 
leaving the field to Katy, proceeded to examine the 
rapidly increasing pile of evergreens, and to commence 
the operation of fastening the boughs. Watching his 
opportunity, he contrived to say to his mistress. 
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« Mais, Mademoiselle, si on avait des petits bougies ! ** 
Margaret quickly took the hint, and a few expressive 
signs haying passed between them, the work went on 
with great spirit. Never were a merrier party of 
labourers : even Katy waxed benignant. Alfred's in- 
genuity in making mistakes, and Antoine's patience 
in following him to undo all he had done, were per- 
fectly marvellous : Nelson was now flying up and down 
step-ladders, hammering, twisting, and singing : now 
tlirowing down all his implements to stand over Mary 
Leyden, and help her tie the ivy in festoons: an 
operation which his assistance rather hindered than 
otherwise : and thus the afternoon went on, and it 
grew dark, but they were no more to be baffled by 
darkness than by lumber, and with the help of candles 
and lanterns, the decorating was finished. '^ Now 
then,'' was the general remark, ''how is it to be 
lighted properly ? " 

'' K you will permit, mademoiselle, said Antoine to 
Miss Leyden, " j'arrangerai tout cela moi." 

" But how will you do it, Antoine ? " asked Mary, 
much surprised. 

'* Pardonnez, mademoiselle, there be secrets in 
every metier." 

" Very true," said Nelson, " especially among the 
illuminatiy Mary, so give him by all means carte- 
blanche, while we run home to dinner.'' 

Now Miss Armadale had brought with her from 
town a large provision of wax tapers of different sizes 
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and colours, with the intention of lighting up a 
Christmas Tree, if the parties appeared worthy of it» 
and it had occurred hoth to herself and her faithful 
^cuyer, that they could not he hetter bestowed than 
on the present occasion. As soon, therefore, as the 
coast was clear, Antoine ran at full speed to the 
Grange, to procure the necessary parcel; by combined 
bribery and eloquence, induced the servants to further 
his views, by lending him everything approximating 
to a candlestick that they had at their disposal, and 
the assistance of one of the men in conveying them : 
then locking himself into the now deserted apartment, 
he fell to work as if he had just begun. 

Mary and Margaret retired to dress, and to plan 
the best arrangement for receiving the little visitors. 
The tea was set out in the parlour, and Nurse Wilton 
was coming with her young people to assist in the ma- 
nagement of the table : Margaret volunteered to be 
her lieutenant; and everything being agreed upon, 
and it being six o'clock, the young ladies went to look 
for the Vicar, and show him their preparations. He 
was dressed with extra care : his best buckles, and his 
best snuff-box, and his best coat, and a neckcloth like 
snow ; and looked the very essence of happy benevo- 
lence, as he went round the rooms, praising every- 
thing and everybody. 

But above all when he opened the door of the 
" Saloon,*' did he applaud and wonder : Antoine was 
just putting the finishing stroke to his work, by light* 
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ing up the tapers and lamps, which with great taste 
and ingenuity he had arranged about the room : an 
impromptu illumination such as none but a French- 
man could have contrived. The effect of the varie* 
gated tapers tied with gay ribbons and sparkling 
among the boughs and festoons, was prettier than 
even Margaret had anticipated, and the Vicar's sur- 
prise delighted her. To all their questions on the 
subject, however, she referred them to Antoine; — 
knowing his peculiar talent in baffling curiosity ; and 
repaired to the tea-room, to be ready for action. 

She had not long to wait: Antoine was canning 
away the last fragments of litter, and the Vicar's cross 
examination had just driven him into the horns of a 
wicked dilemma, when greatly to his relief, came the 
first ring of the bell. In less time than it takes to 
relate, he had pulled on his coat, and obeyed the sum- 
mons, with an air as cool and composed as if he had 
done nothing all day long but wait for it. 

The first arrivals were the little Crawfords, under 
the care of Nurse Wilton, who was at once installed 
in an armchair before the tea-tray ; and soon the bell 
began to vibrate unceasingly, and troops of little boys 
and girls with smooth hair and shining faces, came 
tripping in, brimful of delight. Margaret's eye ran 
over each as they entered, and was quickly aware that 
none were of the richer class : they were well-behaved, 
and their voices and manner showed them to be of 
superior education to the children in the school ; but 
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there were dams in some of the muslin frocks, and 
some of the jackets shone suspiciously ; and Margaret, 
who had expected a party of picturesque juveniles like 
Rory and his sisters, felt a little disappointed, and 
during an interval of tranquillity, hinted as much to 
nurse Wilton. 

^* Ah, Miss Esther I** said Wilton, smiling, ** it*s not 
his Reverence's way to invite the rich, and if you were 
here in the summer-time, you'd see still poorer ones 
than any here. He has the school-feast then, when 
they can enjoy themselves in the open air, and the 
poor children look forward to it all the year round. 
These here to-night, come, some of 'em a good way — 
Dumton is a long mile off, and some live beyond it, 
but it's their greatest pleasure all winter, and they 
help one another, and manage somehow. A good 
many too are what you call comfortable — the farmers' 
children, and some of the trades-people— but the rest 
are bettermost sort of folks that have difficulty in 
keeping their heads above water : and it's the Vicar's 
joy to help 'em do it. Look now — those children are 
Mr. Norris's, the attorney: he's in dreadful health, 
and can hardly do anything, and his poor wife is a 
very slave at home, and those four are his youngest : 
he has a sweet girl out as a governess, and a boy at 
sea : and those six in black, poor dears I I pity them 
the most, their father was a painter, or made statues, 
or something of that kind : wonderfully clever, I be- 
lieve : but he didn't make money, and died of a broken 
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heart; and his widow, who they say used to live in a 
grand house hefore she married, and have every com- 
fort and luxury money could give her, is ohliged now 
to teach music and drawing, and has hard work to 
make hoth ends meet. I am so glad to see the poor 
children here ; it's but very few treats they get now— 
But here they come," and Wilton had no more time 
for talking ; though a chat with ^ Miss Esther * had 
now become one of her favourite recreations. 

Margaret stood and watched the six fatherless 
children, till her eyes overflowed with pity and inter- 
est. There was a fine, dark-eyed boy of thirteen, 
with intellect stamped on every feature ; and a pretty 
girl of eleven, thin and delicate, with a hectic flush 
and hacking cough, and four little ones, whose eyes 
turned on the elder two every minute to know if they 
were saying and doing what they ought: with fair 
skins and slender limbs: their dresses extremely 
homely, and the traces of poverty and privation on 
their young pinched cheeks. '^Poor little things I'' 
thought Miss Armadale, and she longed to take the 
younger children in her arms, and whisper that she 
would befriend and guard them; but restrained by 
her disguise, the only vent her feelings could find was 
in attending to their wants: pressing them to take 
more cake and bread and butter : placing their chairs 
near the fire, out of the draught of the door, and so on 
till Grace Delville, the eldest girl, looked up in her 
face, and said, '^ How kind you are to us ; is not she, 
Frank ? " 
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Frank looked up too, and gazed upon Margaret so 
earnestly as to make her smile, and address herself to 
him, little knowing how every pulse in his young art- 
ist-frame throbbed at the sight of her beauty : for he 
too, poor boy I to his mother's secret terror, had his 
heart fixed on the burning path of genius, and was 
panting to tread in the very steps that had led his 
&ther to the grave. 

When Margaret's labours were ended, and she 
joined the party in the saloon she found the sports 
had begun in real earnest. Nelson was in his ele- 
ment, leading on the children to all sorts of romps, 
and playing as many parts in the scene as the untir- 
ing Antoine was performing all over the house. Some- 
how or another, he always contrived to get near Mary, 
who in her quiet, gentle way, was moving about the 
room, encouraging the pastimes, and watching over 
the little ones, and between them all went on blithely, 
and they had a glorious game at hunt the slipper, 
though the Vicar could not be prevailed upon to join ; 
at which the children murmured very much, and 
wished he would leave off having the rheumatism, and 
wondered what in the world he meant by saying he 
was ' afraid of Miss Carolma Wilhelmina Amelia 
Ske^s. 

Yet amidst the chorus of young merry voices, whose 
frolics she had helped to facilitate. Miss Armadale's 
heart felt sad ; she could not forget what Wilton had 
told her, that the greater number of the throng be- 
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longed to parents " who could hardly keep their heads 
above water :*' she could not look at the httle Norrises 
without remembering their sick father and burdened 
mother ; or the young Delvilles' graceful group, and 
not think of the poor artist's untimely end. And there 
were many more besides: Mary had pointed them 
out, each connected by some sad link with sorrow and 
difficulty — and the tears trembled in her eyes as she 
thought of these things : and of how much more trou- 
ble there was in the world than she had ever been ac- 
customed to believe. Grace Delville, who had left 
off playing, saw the pensive expression of her counte- 
nance, as she stood leaning against the wall, and came 
up to ask if she was well? 

" Quite well, my love, I thank you," said Margaret, 
" but why are you not playing ?" 

^^ Because it makes me cough if I laugh too much,'' 
said Grace, ^' and if I begin in the evening I cough all 
night, and keep poor mamma awake.*' 

" And why have you not a doctor for your cough ?" 

'* I have had one, ma'am — ^but we cannot afford it." 

'^ Poor child," said Miss Armadale, laying her hand 
on her shoulder, ^' and does it make you feel ill ?" 

*^ Oh yes, very ill sometimes — but mamma doesn't 
know it: she made me sleep with her, for fear my 
coughing should disturb the children, and she does 
all she can for me ; but she is obliged to go out all 
weathers, and coughs very often, worse than I do." 

<' And what do you do when she is out ?" 
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** Oh, Frank and I teach the little ones, and y/e 
help each other, and he walks out with them, and I 
mend our clothes as well as I can— -we have plenty to 
do," said Grace. 

** And is there anything you wish for particular^ 
— supposing I was a fairy," said Margaret, smiling, 
but lookmg earnestly at the child, who blushed as she 
answered, '* Yes, there is — but it can't be." 

** Never mind, let me know." 

" It is that Frank should go to school in London." 

" Why, my dear?" 

<< Because he wishes it so : Mr. Alfred Crawford 
has been very good to him, and taught him Latin and 
Greek all through the summer : and is always telling 
him, the way to get on is to learn — but he cannot go 
on teaching him always, you know : and Frank says 
there are great schools in London that cost very little, 
and if he got there he would work so hard to get on : 
and when he was very clever indeed, he would d6 
something great, and make his fortune and keep us 
all, that mamma should not go out teaching any more, 
and oh I how glad I should be! I should not mind 
dying then, as I sometimes think I shall soon." 

Miss Armadale*8 eyes filled again. 

*^ How kind you look," said Grace, taking her hand 
in hers, " and how beautiful you are : Frank thinks 
you are more beautiful than anything he ever saw, 
and he does so love beauty: he is always thinking 
about it^ and trying to draw lovely faces, or to make 
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heads in clay, like poor papa's statues : and is going 
to try and draw your face to-morrow." 

« I am very much flattered," said Margaret, smil- 
ing, and in her heart no ways displeased hy the com- 
pliment : *^ hut I am very glad he makes clay figures, 
because I want one immediately, do you think he will 
make me one?'' 

<< Oh I that I am sure he will, if you wish it." 

" Then I do wish it — wait a moment :" Margaret 
turned aside for a few minutes, then put a little packet 
in Grace's hand. ^' Artists are often paid beforehand, 
you know — do not open that till you get home : it is 
a secret, at present, between you and me." 

The child looked up in her face : young as she was, 
she had seen enough of life to feel sure this was only 
done in kindness, and taking Margaret's hand, she 
kissed it again and again : and would have burst into 
tears had not Miss Armadale diverted her attention 
by drawing her into a group, just collecting near 
them. They were talking about the Vicar, and the 
children were anxious for an explanation about Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, whose formid- 
able name, like Macbeth's Amen, still stuck in their 
throats. 

'* How silly I" exclaimed Cecilia, always the first to 
talk, *' it is all in the Vicar of Wakefield — a book you 
can't understand^ children, so don't ask troublesome 
questions. I've read it — ^it is good fun in parts, only 
I don't Hke one of the chapters being a sermon-^ 
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we don't want sermons in story books, and I always 
skip it. But there is one thing, Alfred, I must say : I 
can*t hear Mr. Burchell/' 

" Why ?" asked Alfred, with a smile at the Vicar. 

*' Oh I because he is so rude, and says ^ fudge * so 
often : and all the time he is a fudge himself: I don't 
think he had any business to go making-believe in 
people's houses, and pretending he was this, that, and 
the other : I should never have married him, if I had 
been Sophia, for fear of his tricking me.'' 

There was a general laugh among the elders at this 
profound remark, but the Vicar quietly observed, he 
was very much inclined to agree with Cecilia, that the 
deception was unjustifiable. His eye turned acciden- 
tally on Miss Armadale as he spoke, who trembled 
from head to foot, and bent her head over Grace to 
hide her agitation. 

*' Are you not severe, Mr. Leyden ?" asked Al- 
fred. 

'^ I dare say I am, but I persist in it : such methods 
of testing character are unfair : there is a degree of 
dishonesty, whatever may be the motive, in entering 
a family circle under an assumed mask of poverty : 
learning all their circumstances, and veiling your own. 
As Cecilia says, I should never feel sure that a person 
who had deceived me once, might not deceive me 
again." 

" Esther dear, are you faint ?** interrupted Mary. 
All eyes turned on Miss Armadale ; — she was deadly 
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pale, and her head drooped on her bosom as if some 
weight was pressing it down. 

'' The room is too hot for her, — ^bring a glass of 
water I'' cried the Vicar, '^ come, my love, lean on me, 
I will take you into the air for a minute.'' 

He would have drawn her arm in his, but she 
shrunk from his touch, and retreated to a chair, Mary 
Leyden supported her head, and Alfred, who had 
flown for water, now appeared with it, and held it 
to her lips, and spilt some on her dress, which perhaps 
did her more good than anything. By a power- 
ful effort she recovered herself: the faintness passed 
away — and in answer to the many eager enquiries, 
.flhe replied she was quite well — as well as possi- 
bl6f and ready for any game they could propose. 
The Vicar demurred, and recommended her sitting 
quietly by him, at least for the present, but this she 
was resolute in declining, and Nelson, to restore the 
damped spirits of the company, suggested blindman's 
buff. To it they went con amore, and the faa became 
general, especially when Alfred was blinded, he did 
look so odd, they said, and groped about so funnily : 
and then, if he caught anybody, he could not guess 
them : till at last his good genius prompted him, and 
in the act of helping some little ones to escape, he 
arrested Miss Armadale. There was silence: he 
held her by the hand — lightly passed his own down 
her dress: then put the hand to his lips as Ronald 
the minstrel might have done. ^^ I must be blind of 
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soul, as well as of body, if I did not know Miss 
Esther." 

** I wish you were, then," said Margaret, laughing, 
as she stooped her lofty head, to be blinded by Mary 
Leyden : '^ I do not consider myself fairly caught." 
The delighted shouts of her little friends, however, 
showed they were of a different opinion: and she 
had just commenced her darkling course, when the 
sound of wheels was heard, and the door-bell rung 
violently. 

The noise of the children, and the thick folds of the 
handkerchief round her head, prevented Miss Arma- 
dale from noticing this, and the game went on with 
increasing vivacity : secretly stimulated by Antoine, 
now lingering in the room under the plausible pre- 
tence of making up the fire : but the Vicar, to whom 
a summons was at all hours familiar, went quietly out 
of the room. He arrived just in time to interrupt a 
fierce argument Katy was holding with a strange gen- 
tleman, buttoned up in a great coat; wherein she had 
the evident advantage of being in possession of the 
door. " I tell ye there's no such person here," cried 
that most amiable of her sex, *^ and sure it's myself 
that ought to know that's inside the house, better than 
you, ould gintleman, that's out I " 

" Katy I Katy I " cried the Vicar. Katy looked 
round, somewhat confused. 

*^ Plaze your Rivirince then, here's a gintleman as 
wants a Miss Martin ; and sorra a Martin have we 
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in the house, barrin' the blacking-bottle, and that's 
got a Day before it I '* 

^' Ask the gentleman in,*' said the Vicar, quietly : 
and seeing his handmaid little inclined to obey, he 
stepped himself to the door, and requested the stranger 
to enter. The latter, with a bow, apologized for the 
intrusion ; but he had been informed at Mr. Craw- 
ford's, at the Grange, that Miss Martin was at the 
Vicarage, and he wished to speak to her on business. 

"Miss Martin!" repeated Mr. Leyden, "there 
must be some mistake ; unless — is the lady one of 
the visitors at the Grange ? " 

" Yes," replied the stranger, " she is staying there 
with Miss Armadale." 

" With Miss Armadale I oh then it is all right, 
sir," said the Vicar, smiling, " the young lady is here ; 
only, singularly enough, I never knew till now what 
her surname was. She is at present, as you may 
hear, engaged with a young party at blind-man's buff: 
will you walk in and see them, sir ; or would you pre- 
fer a quieter room ? " 

The stranger looked considerably puzzled at several 
parts of this speech; but perceiving that the house 
was in that chaotic condition peculiar to the giving of 
parties, consented to be released from his great coat, 
and to follow Mr. Leyden into the saloon. 

There, in the midst of a crowd of children, in a 
plain muslin dress, her dark curls flying somewhat 
disorderly about her shoulders^ her eyes covered with 
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a handkerchief, herself pulled by one little hand, 
pinched by another, laughing with everybody, — was 
the elegant, fastidious, rechercMe Miss Armadale, 
for whom so many gay circles were longing, and who 
had held herself as so much too good for them all. 
The stranger stopped as if petrified. '' Come more 
this way, sir," said his host, '* and then you will not be 
incommoded by this troop of madcaps ;" but the words 
were hardly out of his lips, when the crowd, pursued 
by the ' blind man,' came rushing hotly round them. 
The Vicar adroitly slipped away, but his strange 
visitor was less successful ; and to the great amuse- 
ment of the children, was made prisoner by Margaret. 
" Who in the world have I got here ? " said Miss 
Armadale, '^ who can it be ? it is not Mr. Leyden ; 
it is neither of the Mr. Crawfords, unless Mr. Nelson 
has dressed up to deceive me, which is not fair.'' 
Shouts and clapping of hands interrupted her, during 
which the stranger, in a low, indignant voice, uttered 
the word, " Margaret ! " 

Miss Armadale started, and tore off her bandage. 
" Mr. Conroy ! who would have guessed ? . . . stop I 
don't speak a word I come with me to another room : 
now don't speak, please — ^go on playing, children, 
never mind me — Mary dear, there is nothing the mat- 
ter, and we do not want anything or anybody :" and 
talking all the time, to prevent his uttering a word, 
she got her unexpected visitor safely out of the saloon, 
to a little room devoted to the cloaks and shawls; 

£E 
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where, having provided herself with a candle, she 
closed the door^ and then hurst out laughing. Mr. 
Conroy neither laughed nor smiled. " What may be 
the meaning of all this, Margaret? I went to the 
Grange directly I arrived, and was told you were 
gone to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Crawford at Sir John 
Marples', upon which I enquired for Miss Martin, 
and after some demurring among the servants, heard 
she was at the Vicarage : and now I see nothing of 
her, and find you here, romping with a parcel of chil- 
dren. I shall be glad to have all this explained." 

" You shall have it explained," said Margaret, " it 
is soon done. I am here in disguise." 

*' Disguise I *' repeated he, starting. 

'^ Yes : but an innocent one : Miss Martin passes 
everywhere as Miss Armadale, and I am penniless 
Esther, her companion." 

Mr. Conroy looked aghast. *' And you mean to 
say nobody knows who you are ? " 

" Nobody. " 

" And you have actually condescended to the mean- 
ness of such a vulgar trick I " 

" Meanness ! " repeated Margaret, colouring. 

*' Yes, mean vulgarity : it is nothing better. I am 
quite shocked at such an imprudent and unladylike 
proceeding ; and if you suppose I will countenance or 
assist in it, you are mistaken. I shall lose no time in 
explaining how matters stand, and that you have ven- 
tured on so ridiculous a step without consulting any 
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of your friends. Be assured, too, since you count my 
advice not worth asking, I shall not trouble myself to 
give you any more I " 

So saying, Mr. Conroy flung himself into a chair, 
crushing a heap of youthful robes thereby, and looked 
angrily at the fire, as if the innocent grate had had 
anything to do with it. Silence ensued for some mi- 
nutes, during which he sat fuming with his hands 
thrust to the bottom of his pockets, and Miss Arma- 
dale stood opposite, struggling between resentment at 
his language, and regard for his authority. 

His many friendly services, and long*tried attach- 
ment to her father and herself, gave him every claim 
to her respect: old associations, moreover, had in- 
vested him with a degree of sacred dignity in her 
eyes : she loved his person, and relied on his judg- 
ment; but irritable and hasty as he was, he had never 
treated her so harshly before, and her proud heart 
swelled rebelliously. He soon began to mutter again, 
" Unladylike — utterly unjustifiable — ^may lead to the 
most unpleasant consequences — besides involving a 
train of deceptions, quite sufficient to make you des- 
pised and distrusted by every one I I only say, / will 
have nothing to do with it — so mind that ! " 

" Very well, sir," said Margaret, turning proudly 
away : but the moment she had done so, her heart 
smote her. He started to his feet. *^ Oh ! that is 
the way you mean to treat me ! you are disposed to 
act on your own judgment I so be it, then — -do so I " 
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I came down at great inconvenience to gratify your 
wishes : you choose to be independent of my control : 
you shall be. I have the honour to wish you a good 
evening." 

" Stay — stop — ^Mr. Conroy ! what do you mean ? 
when have I ever said such a thing, or so much as 
thought it ? " interposed Margaret. 

" You say as much by your behaviour I " said he, 
sternly. 

'^ I do not : indeed I do not — ^see if I do : I only 
felt angry for one moment, and that was because I 
was angry with myself: and for that I most sincerely 
beg your pardon. Sit down again, and listen to me, 
dear Mr. Conroy, will you ? '* 

Mr. Conroy sat down, but with a severity of man- 
ner, which cut Margaret to the heart. Instead of 
speaking, she turned her head aside, and leant upon 
the chimney-piece. " Well, Margaret," said he, 
sharply, after the silence had lasted some time, ^^ you 
wanted me to listen to you : when do you mean to 
speak ? But I see you are annoyed that I am offended : 
I ma offended, very much offended, and with reason.'* 

'* But is there no pardon for the offence ? " said 
Miss Armadale, kneeling down by him, and looking 
up in his face. " I am very, very sorry to have offended 
you, and will do anything you wish. Can I say 
more ? " 

" Saying is one thing, Margaret, and doing is ano- 
ther,*' said Mr. Conroy, slightly mollified. 
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" But with me they mean the same, you know they 
do," pleaded Miss Armadale. " I say, from my heart, 
I will follow your wishes, I will do anything — say 
anything — go anywhere, if you will only forgive me, 
and look at me as you always do." 

"You will?" said Mr. Conroy, blowing his nose 
with a shrillness peculiar to that organ, 'Hhen go 
into that room again, and tell them who you are, di- 
rectly." 

" You really wish it ?" said Margaret, huskily. 

" Yes — now let us see.'* 

Miss Armadale slowly rose, and turned towards the 
door : she had given her promise, and she must fulfil 
it : but a bitter feeling of disappointment at this sud- 
den failure of her plans, and of shame at such a public 
avowal in the face of the Vicar's recent censure, made 
her heart sicken, and her eyes fill with tears. Never- 
theless, she was so self-condemned at that moment for 
having spoken haughtily to her father s old friend, that 
at his bidding she would have humbled herself even to 
the dust; and without a word of remonstrance she was 
leaving the room, when he called her back. " Stay one 
moment, Margaret : come here.'' She turned round to 
him, and when he saw the tears in her eyes, his own 
filled too. " There, never mind, my child," he said, in 
the kindest manner, " I only wanted to try you. Don*t 
cry, my love, don't — ^there's nothing in the world I 
would not do for you ; only you know I had cause to 
be annoyed^ now hadn't I ? 
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" You had, indeed, sir : I freely acknowledge it ; 
but I had not the remotest intention of offending you : 
you should know that, dear Mr. Conroy." 

" Well, well, forget and forgive,'* said the old gen- 
tleman, '^ it is all right now ; at least I hope so. And 
now let me hear what put this wild scheme into your 
head, or what induced Miss Martin, who is old enough, 
in all conscience, to know better, to give her counte- 
nance to it ? " 

" Do not blame poor Martin," said Margaret, smil- 
ing, " she only yielded to my urgent request, because 
she could not help it.** 

" And, frankly, now, what was your reason," asked 
Mr. Conroy, leaning against the chimney-piece with 
his back to the fire, ^* no foolish, romantic attachment, 
I hope ? ** 

Margaret's face and neck crimsoned ; but she an- 
swered immediately. 

" None : I knew no one here. Frankly, my mo- 
tive was this : I was weary of my heiress-ship : I was 
weary of my assiduous acquaintance: burdened with 
professions of friendship, I wished to test their sin- 
cerity, and for once, try how I should be valued with- 
out the appendage of a fortune. I had always heard 
of this neighbourhood as my father's favourite; and 
having a floating scheme of coming to live here, I 
wished to form some idea of the people I should asso- 
ciate with. This was my object, and it has been 
attained." 
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" And what have you learned by it ? " 

"Much, I hope — I trust," said Miss Armadale, 
with deep earnestness of manner, " it is not long that 
I have been here, but it seems months in the change 
wrought within me. I have learnt that my calling is 
one of deep responsibility : that duties countless as the 
sand, both to God and man, are demanding my serious 
care ; that instead of employing His gifts in His ser- 
vice, I have been wasting them in idleness and vanity ; 
that my sin is great — ^my work heavy; and that if 
this warning be neglected, it will be at my everlasting 
peril ! In this house, where religion is counted the 
first thing of life, and where it sheds perpetual peace, 
I vowed, if strength and grace were given me, that I 
would be indolent and useless no longer. Providence 
led me here, I firmly believe, that I might be thus 
awakened : and I cannot, will not think that it can be 
my duty now to turn away from the work set before 
me I" 

" God forbid you should, Margaret," said Mr. Con- 
roy, seriously, " if such be your feeling, I am the last 
person to throw obstacles in your way. But, honestly, 
my love, was this the only reason that made you write 
to me about buying Rockstone ? " 

" I do not know — I cannot be sure . . ," said Mar- 
garet, with glistening eyes. " I have learnt to distrust 
my motives lately : I dare say, my inclination to re- 
gain my ancestors' estate stimulated them : I am but 
a weak beginner in right things, not like that sweet 
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Mary Leyden, who has served God from her child- 
hood, and knows no happiness equal to his favour and 
love: but indeed I am in earnest in wishing to do 
good : the remembrance of all my riches lying use- 
less, or frittered away in vanity, gives me no rest; 
and if you will kindly further my designs, I shall be 
very grateful." 

" Well, my love, I will try," said he, gravely : "in- 
deed I have done a good deal already. I have long 
had my eye on the Rockstone property, and know 
more about it than most people, and directly your let- 
ter came I set to work." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you I" cried Margaret, 
« and is it all settled ?" 

" Settled I without your knowledge, and without my 
seeing the place ! No, no, my dear ; business is not 
done in that hasty sort of manner. I shall have a 
great deal for you to do first; but, meanwhile, you 
may depend nothing shall be wanting on my part. 
We must take care what we are about, you know ; 
buying an estate is a serious thing." 

" Well, well, dear sir ; all the business, and all the 
precautions I leave to you, too gladly ; but you will 
settle it as soon as you can, will you not ? I do not 
wish to reveal my name till I have a house of my own 
to take refuge in." 

" Humph I" said Mr. Conroy, " then you are pre- 
pared to be turned out of doors as an impostor, which 
I must say, you richly deserve." 
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" Perhaps I may," said Margaret, " at any rate I 
have tasted a little beforehand. You do not know 
how much I have had to put up with altogether." 

" And who," cried he, indignantly, " has dared to 
annoy you 9 I should like to catch any of them doing 
it! I should"— 

" There,' never mind it now," said Miss Armadale, 
laughing, " don't be angry with the poor people for 
not finding out what I have taken such pains to con- 
ceal; but let me tell you all the things I want you to 
do for me." And then one by one she unfolded her 
schemes of benevolence ; — how to provide a dowry 
for Mary Leyden ; how to rebuild the ruined cottages, 
repair the schoolhouse, refit the church, and, in short, 
renovate the village : to all which Mr. Conroy made 
divers objections, but ended by making memorandums 
of each, and promising to see about iL Then came 
Nurse Wilton's story, to which he listened patiently ; 
and when Margaret entreated him to try and recover 
both the Greys, father and son, he patted her on the 
head. ^^ You are a good child, Margaret, but Quixotic 
in your schemes: now we have got to Botany Bay 
convicts, and runaway 'prentices, I wonder what will 
come next V* 

" You are freely welcMne to laugh," said Margaret, 
" but my mind is bent upon this, and I cannot let you 
go till you have promised to try.** 

*^ Stop," said he, again taking out his pencil, ^* let 
me be sure what I am about. Firsty^ to get that 

FF 
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scamp William Grey pardoned : he must be dead and 
buried by this time, child ; and, if not, what is he to 
do when he comes back ?" 

" Oh I I will settle him somewhere in the village," 
cried Margaret. 

" Fresh from Norfolk Island, hey ? And what will 
you make him? A Sunday-school teacher? or your 
head keeper, perhaps, as he is in the poaching line. 
Well I let us go on. Secondly, to find the runaway 
son, and to prove that he didn't shoot the man what's 
his name, and to bring him back safe. And what is 
to be done with him 9 " 

" Let us find him first," said Margaret, good- 
humouredly, " and now I have something else for 
you to do." 

" You have, have you ? . . . and pray what do you 
suppose I am made of ?'^ 

" Of kindness itself," said Miss Armadale, laying 
her hand on his, " especially towards the father- 
less." 

Mr. Conroy again blew his nose, but more relent- 
ingly than before. 

*' Well, well, my love — you always manage me 
somehow," (which was true enough), " and please 
God, I will always act a father's part towards you, as 
long as I am able : so now, what is it you want ?" 

" I want a presentation to one of your city schools 
for a fatherless boy, the eldest of six, and the son of 
Delville the sculptor, who died broken-hearted, and 
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left his widow almost destitute. The poor children 
are all in the other room, and they wring my heart to 
look at them. Oh, Mr. Conroy I ... it is only lately 
I have really hegun to feel how thankless and slothftil 
I have heen : how indifferent towards the poor ; how 
wasteful of my own undeserved riches : — and if I go 
on in this state, what can I expect, hut that my gold 
and silver should canker, and their rust consume me 
as fire ?" 

" You thankless and slothful ?" repeated Mr. Con- 
roy, who never would allow any one to hlame her but 
himself: "my dear girl, you have always been a kind 
little soul ever since I knew you, — always ; so don't 
let any one persuade you you are a reprobate. I am 
sadly afraid, Margaret," and he looked searchingly at 
her as he spoke, '^ I am sadly afraid you have had 
some one preaching to you, and trying to make you 
a Methodist : I never heard you talk like this be- 
fore." • 

" I have been preached to, certainly," said Mar- 
garet, " by the Vicar in the pulpit ; by himself and 
Mary in their every-day life ; and by my own accus- 
ing conscience, whose voice I cannot still. But as 
to being a Methodist^ I do not exactly know what 

that is." 

" Yes, yes, you know well enough," said the old 
gentleman, testily, " I mean one of those wonderfully 
good people who will not let any one rest, and instead 
of going quietly on, doing their duty, keep up a perpe- 
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tual chatter about religion, as if no one could be saved 
but themselves." 

Miss Armadale bit her lip, and fixed her eyes on 
the ground. 

A pause ensued, broken at last by Mr. Conroy 
taking out his watch. 

" Well, my dear, is that all you have to say ? 
— And when do you mean to clear up all these mys- 
teries ?" 

" When Rockstone is mine," said Margaret, with- 
out looking up. 

« Cool, upon my word ! as if these things were 
done in a moment — and meanwhile ?** 

'* Meanwhile you are going to do all the good with 
my fortune you can." 

" I ? I must go on as well as I can ; — and try," said 
Miss Armadale, in a lower voice, with her eyes still 
bent on the ground, " not to be afraid of ridicule when 
I feel I am doing right." 

Mr. Conroy's brow softened. " My dear girl, I do 
not mean to ridicule you : I respect your conscientious 
feelings highly ; but I am old, and have seen so much 
of human nature in my time, that it has made me, 
perhaps, more distrustful than I might be. Many 
people take up schemes of goodness upon sudden im- 
pulses : talking as if they were going to carry the 
world before them, who, when the novelty and ex- 
citement are worn ofiP, slide back just where they were 
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before : and I should be very sorry if this should be 
your case ; and if, after buying this place, and under- 
taking all these grand projects, you should grow tired 
of the monotony, and throw it all up in disgust. That 
is all I meant, my love : but you shall do just as you 
like ; and I will do all I can for you^ — orphan boys^ 
Botany Bay, and all V* 

A knock at the door interrupted the speaker : it 
was Frank Delville, sent by the Vicar to tell them 
supper was on the table. Margaret introduced him 
to her friend with a significant gesture. 

^' Oh ! come here, my fine fellow," said the old 
gentleman, looking at him from head to foot, ^' how 
old are you ?" 

" Just thirteen, sir." 

" Have you ever been to school ?" 

« No, sir." 

" Then how do you learn, sir ?" 

'^ I learn at home, sir, as well as I can," said poor 
Frank, blushing, " and Mr. Alfred Crawford is very 
kind in helping me.'' 

" Oh I he is, is he ?" said Mr. Conroy, looking 
full at Margaret, who would have given a good deal 
just then to avoid blushing, but could not help it, 
'^ he is, is he ? what ! Mr. Alfred Crawford, at the 
Grange ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Humph I well, my boy, should you like to get 
into a first-rate school, where you would be well edu- 
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cated without expense, with a chance of getting to 
college afterwards ?'* 

" Should I ? ... Oh, sir V 

" Oh, sir I . . . Well, I see you wouldn't mind it, 
and this young lady wishes it, so I will get you a pre- 
sentation ; — ^there I now we'll go to supper." 

Mr. Conroy pushed his way out, expecting they 
would follow : but Frank Delville stood in Margaret's 
way, and seized her dress. 

" Is it true ?'* oh ! tell me, is is true ?" 

" Quite true, my dear boy," said Miss Armadale, 
" quite true ; and please God, you shall none of you 
want a friend while I live." 

" And are you going to be our friend ? — will you 
be our friend ?" repeated the boy, looking up at her 
as at some superior being, '* mamma's, and Grace's 
and all? And will you take care of them when I 
am at school ? Oh ! how we will love you if you 
will I" 

" Will you ?" said Margaret, with a smile, tinged 
with sadness, " then I will try to deserve it. Go back 
to your companions — I will soon follow." 

Miss Armadale was glad to be alone for a few 
minutes, to collect her thoughts : Mr. Conroy's words 
had chilled her to the heart. Could it be, that after 
all, her good resolutions were the result of impulse, 
and that in a little while all would die away, and leave 
nothing but disappointment behind? The thought 
that it was but too probable^ stung her like an adder. 
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Had she not often resolved and promised ? — had she 
not, under serious impressions, often vowed to be more 
earnest in the service of God ? — had she not, in the 
hour of affliction, decided that religion was the one 
thing needful, and that she would henceforth seek it, 
and it only ? — and had not all these passed by, Uke a 
morning cloud, and gone away as the early dew ? And 
why should she expect to do better now ? Yet, if she 
did nott after so many warnings, and so much encou- 
ragement, what then would be the consequences ? Was 
it not most likely that God would leave her to herself, 
and withdraw from her His Spirit altogether ? 

" Oh I leave me not to myself, my God I" thought 
Margaret, as she leaned over the fire, with her head 
resting against the mantelpiece ; " leave me not now 
to my own vacillating resolutions, and weak, frivolous 
heart I Make me sincere ; make me earnest ; make 
me humble ; and add to all Thine earthly blessings, 
the power of using them aright I Save me from the 
burden of neglected opportunities ; of talents wasted ; 
of duties left undone. Give me grace to fulfil my 
work, O my God ... or in mercy take the work 
away I 

" Is any thing the matter, dear Esther ?" 

Margaret started up. Mary Leyden was by her 
side; and, to her excited fancy, looked milder and 
purer than ever. 

" Is any thing the matter ? the children are all at 
supper, and Mr. Conroy is there, and they are so 
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anxious for you ; — do tell me if you feel ill again, or 
if you are over-tired with all your hard work ?" 

" Hard work I" repeated Margaret, " a drone, an 
idler as I have been !" — and throwing her arm over 
Miss Ley den's shoulder, she burst into tears. It was 
the best relief she could have had ; and Mary, attri- 
buting her excitement to Mr. Conroy's secret com- 
munications, wisely suffered them to flow : only, pass- 
ing her arm round her waist, and soothing her with 
gentle words. In a few minutes the tears ceased as 
suddenly as they had gushed forth : Margaret raised 
her head again, and regained her self-command : and 
then Mary could not resist enquiring the cause of her 
agitation. 

" This," said Miss Armadale, with melancholy em- 
phasis, ^* that I have lately discovered a pressing, 
crushing weight of duties and responsibilities, for 
years accumulating upon my soul : and when I look 
within for strength to fulfil them, I find nothing but 
weakness, hollo wness, and decay I" 

" Is that all ?" said Mary, very gently, " and what 
did you expect to find, dear Esther ?" 

" I hoped to find sincerity, at least," said Margaret, 
bitterly, " and I am not at all sure that I have." 

" And are you surprised at that, Esther ? If you 
have only just found this out, I do not wonder you are 
unhappy." 

'* Then have you ever felt the same, Mary ? You, 
who are so religious in word and deed ; who are doing 
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good from morning till night ? No ! it is impossible 
you can have felt as I do ; for you have never neg- 
lected your duty so long." 

" And do you think," said Mary, mildly, " I could 
ever have attempted to do my duty, or have ever been 
happy in religion, if I had known nothing of the sin 
of my own heart ? if I had not discovered that of my- 
self, I could not think so much as a thought that was 
good? It is a hard thing to fin dj out, Esther, and a 
difficult thing to believe, but it is the truth. Blessed 
be the mercy that, in showing us the evil, shows us 
also the remedy.'' 

" It w a hard thing to find out," repeated Margaret, 
mournfully, " to feel that good is before you — you see 
it — ^you recognise it — you even love it at a distance — 
but that a sluggish and ungrateful spirit within you 
will not sufiPer you to make it your own I " 

" And therefore," continued Mary, " are we encou- 
raged to pray, " Create in me a clean heart, and re- 
new a right spiiHt within me" — therefore is the pro- 
mise given, '*I will take away the stoni/ heart and 
give you a heart of flesh" — therefore is the Spirit pro- 
mised, to renew us day by day, — to make that which 
by nature we could not love, more precious to our 
souls than gold I The evil once found out, the remedy 
is plain. There,'' added Mary, taking a small Testa- 
ment out of a table-drawer, and folding down several 
of the pages, — ^* there is the comfort you want, dear 
Esther : read it in private, and on your knees. It 

G 6 
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was what my father gave to ine when I told him of a 
grief Uke yours." 

Mr. Conroy did not stay long : after a few private 
communications with Margaret, touching the time he 
meant to remain in the neighbourhood, and the means 
he intended to employ, he took a glass of wine with 
his host, and went off to his inn. Miss Armadale felt 
relieved when he was gone, and as she looked round 
the cheerful supper-table, endeavoured to rally her 
spirits. If anything would have done so, it would 
have been the sunny faces of Frank and Grace, in 
whose eyes she appeared an angel of beauty and good- 
ness: the former, bursting with his glorious secret, 
had whispered to all his friends that Miss Esther had 
got him " a presentation " — he did not know where^ 
or to what, but it was to be the making of him ; and 
consequently everybody began to look at her with 
more respect : and none with more than poor Alfred 
— Frank's faithful and persevering friend — who having 
little in his power as to silver and gold, had given 
him all he had — his intellect, his knowledge, and his 
time. 

The supper really did Mary and her helpers great 
credit; and the party did it ample justice: the elders 
waited on the little ones, and took their own share as 
they could; and the laughter and chattering of the 
little voices would at any other time have exhilarated 
Margaret to the highest degree: now, however, a 
headache had come on, which grew worse and worse 
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every minute, and every fresh clamour went like a 
nail through her temples. Just as she was beginning 
to hope they were growing quieter, Nelson rapped on 
the table with his knife, and gave the health of Mr. 
Leyden with three-times-three : and all the children, 
standing up, hurrahed under his direction to their 
heart's content. Never were cheers more heartily 
given ; for there was not one among them that had 
not felt his kindness, and many were feeling it daily : 
their eyes turned upon him with such beaming love 
and glee, it seemed as if their little hearts could hardly 
find utterance for their feelings. Mary's eyes glis- 
tened with tears : and the Vicar took a long pinch be- 
fore he found his voice ; but the moment he began, 
every tongue was hushed. " My dear children I " he 
said, ^* for I venture to call you all by this name, I 
thank you with all my heart : — if you have had half 
the pleasure in making this tremendous noise that I 
have had in being deafened by it, you have enjoyed 
yourselves very much. I think you all know I wish 
to see you happy, but you cannot know how much I 
love to have you round me, nor how gladly I would 
do anything that would make you happier still. We 
have been spared, my dear children, by God's mercy, 
to keep another Christmas together: let us remember 
Him in our gladness, and He will not forget us in our 
troubles. Troubles will come, you know, my dears, 
all in their turn : we cannot always have summer wea- 
ther ; December must have its course, with its frost, 
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and sleet and fog ; — but Christmas comes too, with its 
angel-song, and its evergreen promise, and the cordial 
welcome spreading from hand to hand, reminding us, 
that whenever life looks gloomiest, heaven has a sun- 
beam in store. Now there is one great mistake too 
common in the world, and that is, supposing that true 
religion hinders people from being happy, — as great a 
mistake as it would be to say that sunshine will pre. 
vent our seeing, or the limpid fountain increase our 
thirst. Remember this, my children — elder as well 
as younger — it is a grievous, ruinous mistake. If you 
wish to be happy, set about it in the right way, — by 
having the Giver of every blessing, small and great, 
on your side, as your Father, Guardian, and Friend. 
That is the way to be happy, and if you will but try 
it, you will, I trust, bear witness to my words, long 
after I am dead and gone. A happy Christmas to 
you all, my dears, and to all you love ; and may we 
all grow in grace and wisdom, and be blessings to 
one another ! " 

There was now one more ceremony to be performed, 
and that was the distribution of books: — an annual 
custom of the Vicar's, whereon he expended no small 
amount of care and thought. On their return to the 
^' saloon," a basket was set by the fireplace, and one 
by one the children passed before Mr. Leyden, and 
received each a book, and a few words of kind advice. 
When all the younger ones were provided, he turned 
to the elders. " Come, there are books for all, — who 
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will accept one ? '* All hung back at first, but when 
Miss Leyden set the example they could not help fol- 
lowing. " There is one for you, my Mary," said the 
Vicar, " it will remind you to which of the command- 
ments is the blessing annexed; and if your fathers 
testimony has any weight, the blessing must rest upon 
you. There, Alfred, is yours : it will encourage you 
to devote your talents to God, without fearing the ri- 
dicule of man : and Nelson, here is a gentle reminder 
for you that they who wait on the Lord renew their 
strength, when the youths faint and are weary, and 
the young men utterly fall. Esther, my dear girl, I 
have not forgotten you : you wished to be an heiress 
the other day ; — there is a book on your heavenly in- 
heritance : take the precious promise your Saviour 
has given you, and it will make you richer than the 
gold of Ophir, or the pearls of the Indian Sea/' 

Margaret bent over the hand that held out " Bax- 
ter s Saints* Rest," and kissed it with the deepest re- 
verence : even the talkative Cecilia was impressed by 
his manner, and really looked grave for a minute, as 
she exclaimed, " Oh, dear Mr. Levden I I will take 

9 ^ 

great care of my book, and only read it on Sundays— 
but will you write my name in it?" 

" Certainly,'* said he good-humouredly : " Antoine," 
— ^turning to that gentleman, who was waiting to carry 
away the basket, " will you be good enough to fetch 
the pen and ink out of my dressing-room ? " 

Antoine bowed, and before Mary had ceased won- 
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dering whether he could possibly find what he sought 
among all her arrangements of the furniture, returned 
with pen, ink, and blotting-paper. The Vicar sat 
down to write as many names as were presented to 
him : having already labelled most of the children s 
books, there were not many to do. 

" Shall I write in yours, Esther ? " said he at last. 
Miss Armadale made a step forward — then recollect- 
ing her position, stopped abruptly ; for once in her 
life completely at a loss what to do or say. The Vicar 
held out his hand with a friendly smile, but it changed 
to anxious concern on beholding the expression of her 
countenance : their eyes met, and Margaret's drooped 
with shame and confusion. " Why, what's the mat- 
ter?" cried Henrietta, "how shy you are, Esther I 
Here, Mr. Leyden," — snatching the book from her 
hand — " here it is for you — write away ! " The Vicar 
held his pen prepared, but did not remove his eye 
from her face. Miss Armadale, with a burning blush, 
laid her hand on the page. " Not to-night, dear sir, 
— not to-night ! " " Well, my love," said he, " any 
time you like': perhaps — (in a half-whisper) — are you 
thinking of changing your name that you do nok 
choose it written ? " 

" Now, Alfred, what makes you push so ? " cried 
Cecilia, finding herself suddenly precipitated against 
her sister, " what is the matter ? what are you think- 
ing of?" 

^* Thinking? '* said Alfred, hurriedly, "of nothing. 
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I believe — that is — I mean — Come, Nelson, we must 
be doing Something, for time is getting on, isn't it?" 

"It was just now," said Nelson, laughing, as he 
pulled out his watch, ** and I declare it is still. Come, 
come, we have not yet had Mr. Leyden's Christmas 
story, which we are all waiting for." 

" You may wait long enough, young man," said the 
Vicar, •* for I have had no time : but here is one," lay- 
ing his hand on Alfred's shoulder, "whose fertile ima- 
gination will soon supply the deficiency, and give us 
either a story or something as good." 

"Where is my hat?" said Alfred, promptly, "I am 
going home." 

A shout of laughter drowned his voice ; the crowd 
flocked round him, and linking hands, intimated that 
escape was impossible. His remonstrances and ex- 
cuses were alike unheeded ; the public were inexorable, 
and with a deep groan he was compelled to promise to 
try. " Now then," said Mr. Leyden, pitying the 
blank expression of his countenance, " to give him in- 
spiration strike up a Christmas carol. Mary, you be- 
gin." Mary glanced at Margaret, who nodded assent, 
and they immediately commenced a favourite passage 
in Handel which they had already sung together. 
Their voices blended gracefully in unison, but Alfred 
still looked uninspired. Miss Armadale caught a look 
of entreaty from the Vicar, in reply to which she sud- 
denly broke into that exquisite piece, " How beautiful 
are the feetl" — ^pouring forth her rich and highly- 
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cultivated voice in tones of such sweetness, the whole 
party became hushed with attention. Alfred's colour 
rose, and his eye began to kindle : his fears became 
merged in excitement — his loftier self awoke superior 
— and as the harmony gradually died away, he stood 
erect in the midst of the circle ; and without check or 
hesitation commenced as follows : — 

" Children of the earth — young and old — listen to 
the song of Christmas I 

" I am come among you again ; with my fresh keen 
blast, and my holly- bough, and the snow crackling be- 
neath my feet, and the hoar-frost dripping from my hair : 
— and I see around me again the sight I love to see — 
the bounding step, and the merry laugh, and the warm- 
pressing hand — and the lip that quivers with remem- 
bered blessing : and the heart that glows with good 
deeds done, kept there for God alone. I see the blaz- 
ing log, and the plentiful board, and the throng of 
friendly faces : I hear my name echoed as a watch- 
word of rejoicing, and I feel that I am loved as ever. 
And is this all ? 

" Children of the earth — revellers at the feast — ^lis- 
ten to the song of Christmas I 

" Was it only for this that I came among you first? 
—only to crown your banquets with jubilee ? Was 
it that the Yule log might burn, and the wassail- bowl 
might foam, and the table be crowned with plenty — 
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that they who feasted all the year round should feast 
still higher to-day? Is there nothing nobler in my 
cheering voice — nothing holier in my song of joy — 
than the mirth that blazes for an hour, or the dissipa- 
tion that will weary you to-morrow ? Children of the 
earth — triflers with reality — listen to the song of 
Christmas I 

" When I came among you first, ye were a sorrow- 
ing race : the winter came and went again, but brought 
no blessing with it — the sun looked down upon you 
with pity, but kindled you not to praise— ye had no 
Saviour — ye knew no God I I broke this chain of 
darkness — I let in this glorious light — 1 said to the 
Eastern shepherds. Rejoice ! — to the wise men, Your 
King is waiting ! I brought on the wings of my glo- 
rious message the blessings of the Father of spirits, 
and shed them like dew upon your path, that ye might 
be glad in the joy of your salvation. I shed peace on 
your consciences — comfort in your tribulations— light 
on the way wherein ye should walk — hope on the bed 
whereon ye must die — all this I did — yea, and greater 
than this, when I told you your Saviour was born I 

" Children of the earth — ransomed of the Cross ! 
listen to the song of Christmas I 

"The wilderness and the solitary place are glad 
because of me; the desert has rejoiced, and blos- 
somed as the rose : — fruit has sprung up in the waste 

H H 
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places of the earth, and well-springs from the rock 
and stone ! There has gone forth a voice like an 
angel's trump, from which sorrow and mourning flee 
away, and every note of its thrilling melody repeats 
the Redeemer's name I Well then may ye rejoice, 
for whom that name was given ; fill up your cup with 
gladness — pour forth your voices in song — the utmost 
ye can give will fall short of the due amount, of the 
gratitude and praise He has deserved at your hands. 
Be glad, ye children of Zion, and rejoice in the Lord 
your God — he has crowned the year with goodness — 
He has glorified the earth with deliverance: if ye 
should rejoice in the Lord alway, above all should ye 
do so now; only take heed that ye rejoice aright — 
that Christmas drown not the name of Christ : that in 
the joy of the Saviour's birth, ye neglect not His great 
salvation ! 

** Children of the earth, probationers for eternity : 
listen to the song of Christmas 1 

" Shall the children of the bride-chamber feast, 
only when the Bridegroom is not with them? shall 
the sons of the heavenly inheritance shrink from their 
native air ? Shall the Prince's birthday be kept as an 
universal jubilee, and the Prince Himself be banished 
from the gladness His birth has given ? Will ye fill 
the bowl with merriment, and heap the board with 
hospitality, and in your eager gathering of the earthly 
blessings, the fallen leaves of the Tree of Life, given 
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indeed for the healing of the nations, but not sufficient 
for their immortal sustenance, — pass over \he fruit of 
holiness and grace, as though no tears had been shed, 
no blood been poured, to quench the flaming sword of 
the Cherubim ? 

** Children of the earth, exiles from Eden's bowers, 
listen to the song of Christmas ! 

'^ Is it such a feast that I have chosen : a day for a 
man to forget his soul ? is it to choke up his grati- 
tude with self-indulgence, and to shackle his religion 
with worldly bonds ? Wilt thou call this a feast, and 
an acceptable day unto the Lord? Is not this the 
feast that I have chosen — to break off the yoke of 
sin ; to crush the head of evil habits ; to lay up com- 
fort agsdnst the evil hour, and gather blessing and 
gladness that fade not away? To give with both 
hands liberally; to love with the whole heart fer- 
vently ; to press onward, onward still, in the pathway 
of joyful obedience, bringing heart and soul and 
strength and intellect as offerings to the Bridegroom's 
table ; and drinking here on earth of the cup of felicity, 
that shall crown the marriage supper of the Lamb ? 

" O Star of the glorious east — ^bright harbinger of 
salvation ! first missionary of Gospel truth to the dark 
Gentile world; thou before whose meteor radiance 
the Persian's deity paled its ineffectual fire; — shine 
forth among us again, but for one passing hour, to 
teach us by what mysterious eloquence thou didst 
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reach the heart of man I Did the spheres lend thee 
music? all new-horn as thou wast, and unknown to 
the Chaldean's records, did Heaven gift thee with a 
preacher's voice to call the heathen to their God : so 
that when night unto night sheweth knowledge, it 
might shew it with an angeVs tongue? How didst 
thou pierce those triple folds of pride, superstition and 
indolence, that girt each learned Magian hreast as 
with an adamantine shield, hidding them cease their 
sidereal visions, and quench their devotional and per- 
verted fire; and gather up their gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh, to hear over the hills and plains, to 
the homeless cradle of a new-horn child ? Speak but 
thus once more I not to Heathens, but to Christians, 
not to those who never heard the Saviour s name, but 
to those who in that name are sealed: for hard are 
their hearts and dull are their ears, as though that 
name had never sounded at all I 

" Children of the earth, wild olives of the Gentile : 
listen to the song of Christmas I 

" Yes, there are hearts that love Him, and find 
their joy in His favour : a joy wherewith no stranger 
intermeddleth, and which no stranger can understand* 
Who are they that wake the Nativity morning with 
the loudest and sweetest carols: that fill the Lord's 
courts with beaming faces, and bring the brightest 
smile and the happiest laugh for the meeting of affec- 
tion at home? Who but they to whom my annual 
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return is a pledge of their purchased security, and 
who feel as each year glides away beneath my wing, 
that they are only so much nearer to heaven ? Who 
but they that go from house to house, where the poor 
man is too desolate to smile ; lighting up the empty 
hearth and covering the starving board, and giving 
the naked clothing, and finding the destitute a home : 
that every suffering member of the great redeemed 
family may be glad on the birthday of their Brother ? 
Yes, to you I turn, ye sowers and reapers of mercy : 
your mirth shall not turn to heaviness, nor your sa- 
crifice be counted a mockery ; for the joy of the Lord 
is your shield and strength, and the God of the poor 
man is a guest at your feast of love I 

" Children of the earth, heirs of immortality : listen 
to the song of Christmas I" 





CHAPTER IX. 
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la late before Mrs. Crawford and her 
I party returned home that night: and 
sadly did Miss Martin, to whom late 
I hours wer? a penance, rue the assumed 
honours that inflicted tliem. The dinner was long 
and heavy ; she felt completely out of her element, 
and not having Margaret at band to prompt or en- 
courage her, her spirits grew depressed, and she was 
altt^ether very uncomfortable. People would talk to 
her, and try to draw her out : would ask her to sing 
and play, and show her a hundred civilities she did 
not know what to do with : and Miss Martin resolved 
in her secret soul that come what might, she would 
talk to her young lady seriously, and deliver herself 
from her awkward position. The carriage was half 
through WelGeld, when the gentle duenna was woke 
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up from a doze by a sudden jolt, and a sharp cry, 
echoed by all the party. 

The carriage stopped, and the footman jumping 
down, discovered they had run over a man. It ap- 
peared he was lying in the middle of the road, and it 
being now very dark, the coachman was not in fault ; 
but Mr. C. as gentlemen, will do when they are 
frightened, scolded him just the same. 

" For goodness' sake, sir, don't speak so loud," in- 
terrupted Ferdinand, springing down from the box, 
and throwing away the cigar that had cheered his cold 
drive, " pray, sir, consider I you will alarm Miss Ar- 
madale." 

" Oh Mr. Ferdinand !" cried Miss Martin, much 
relieved by his appearance, *^ is the poor man much 
hurt ?" 

" Oh dear no,'^ said he, " pray do not agitate your- 
self: shut up the window, or you will take cold. 
Thomas will see after him." 

" Oh pray, Mr. Ferdinand, pray see to him your- 
self I" implored Miss Martin, "take him to the inn, 
and send for a doctor: I am afraid he is terribly 
hurt ; do not leave him, 1 entreat you I " 

" It is quite sufficient that i/ou desire it — I will not 
leave him," said Ferdinand ; " only let me beg you 
not to be agitated ; I will see that he is properly at- 
tended to" — and taking one of the carriage lamps he 
stooped over the suflFerer, and was horrified by his ap- 
pearance. Too surely, but for the accident, his ca*- 
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reer had closed that night: the stupor of cold and 
starvatiou had seized every muscle, and it was only 
hy his deep groans that life was manifest. 

" We cannot carry him, Thomas, it is out of the 
question," said Ferdinand — " knock up some of the 
villagers, and see if they will take him in." Thomas 
obeyed by a vigorous assault on the nearest door, 
which was Dame Bernard's, and speedily brought her 
son Job to their assistance. " What are they doing ? 
what makes them so long?" cried Miss Martin, 
"the man will be dead before anything is done for 
him. Let us all get out, and take him into the car - 
riage." 

** Gently, gently, kind-hearted creature," said Mrs. 
Crawford, patting her admiringly on the hand, " I 
could not risk your life for all the accidents in the 
world. You need not fear, you have expressed a wish 
to Ferdinand, and he will fulfil it at any hazard : see, 
here he comes." Ferdinand presenting himself at the 
window, confirmed her words. " Job Bernard will 
take him in for to-night, and Thomas will fetch Dr. 
Dunn, so pray, mother, take Miss Armadale home, 
or the cold and agitation will be too much for her." 
Accordingly the carriage rolled away, much to Miss 
Martin's secret displeasure, who if she had had her 
own will, would have remained to nurse the man her- 
self. Her companions appeared shocked, certainly, 
but not as she would have supposed, and seemed more 
anxious on her account, than on the sufferer's : which 
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was to her unaccountable. Comforting herself with 
the remembrance of Margaret's liberal nature, she was 
hastening to bear her the tidings, when the three 
brothers met them in the hall, with an expression in 
their faces that showed they had something unpleasant 
to tell. There had been an accident. 

** The children I " gasped their mother, ** are any 
of them hurt ? " 

^ Not one, mother,'' said Nelson, '* not one, and 
they are all safe in bed : Rose might have been hurt, 
but for Miss Esther : the child was jumping out of the 
coach when the horses started, and she would have 
fallen on her face but Miss Esther caught her ; they 
slipped on the snow and the young lady hurt her 
arm." 

'* Hurt her arm I " cried Miss Martin, catching hold 
of Nelson's coat, '* and where were you, sir, that you 
did not prevent the accident? why was she to assist 
the children out, I should like to know ? " 

*^ Indeed, Miss Armadale, it was not my fault," said 
Nelson, goodhumouredly, '* ask Alfred if it was : the 
fact is, her head ached so at Mr Leyden's that she 
begged to come away with Wilton and the little ones, 
much to our regret, I assure you. When we arrived 
some little time after, we found every body in con- 
fusion, and Uncle Sym and John quarrelling who 
should be her doctor." 

^* Yes," said John, glancing askance at his uncle, 
who just appeared, '^and if it had not been for me^ I do 

I I 
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believe Uncle Sym would have sawed her ami off with 
a penknife ! " 

" Well," said Uncle Sym, stroking his neckcloth 
with an air of much injured innocence, ^* we shall see 
to-morrow who was right : I had an infallible receipt 
for wounds and bruises : I invented and mixed it my- 
self, so I know it is good : I have tried it on all sorts 
of animals; dogs, cats, all sorts in fact, and never 
found it fail once, and if that somewhat perverse young 
lady would but have let me rub it in for an hour, she 
would have been quite well to morrow. Now you will 
see — I say nothing, only you will see." 

*' Hear him I" cried John, rubbing his hands : 
<< dogs and cats to serve as precedents to a young 
lady! poor httle soul, she was very thankful to me 
for taking her part, and finding her a bandage, for 
Wilton's cherubs were squalling, and would not be 
pacified at any price, and Mrs. Nisbett cried, and 
there was such a scene — Esther, poor girl, behaved 
very well: neither screamed nor fainted, nor went 
into fits, as Theodosia would have done, don't look so 
black, my dear sister, for it is the truth ; and really 
once she almost laughed when Uncle Sym was dancing 
round her with his blessed Universal Ointment, the 
very sight of which made me ill." 

'< I must go to her directly," said Miss Martin, 
seizing a candle, ''where is Nisbett? which is the 
room ?" 

*' Theodosia, my love, go with Miss Armadale," 
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said Mrs. Crawford, ^' I must run to the nursery — I 
hope my darlings have not been much frightened. 
Dear, dear, this comes from letting them go out with- 
out me,*' 

Miss Armadale, exhausted with pain and weariness, 
had just dropped into a feverish slumber, when she 
was roused by the turning of the lock in Miss Craw- 
ford's ungentle hand ; and the next minute. Miss 
Martin, with tears in her eyes, was standing by her 
pillow. 

** I hope they have not frightened you,'' said Mar- 
garet, languidly, " it is only a slight wound, and will 
soon be better." 

** My poor child," said Miss Martin, bending over 
her, " my poor, poor child, I shall come and sit up 
with you to-night.". 

'* Sit up ? " repeated Margaret, and looking up, she 
perceived in her friend's countenance the very expres- 
sion she least wished to see there. Miss Martin's 
eyes were running over, and her lips screwed together 
in the intensest agony of entreaty that lips could 
form ; saying as plainly as silence could say, '* Let me 
explain all." Now as nothing could be farther from 
Miss Armadale's intentions, this only aggravated the 
unpleasantness of her condition : especially as Theodo- 
sia's eyes were all the while fixed upon her with a 
stare of gloomy scrutiny, and Margaret, writhing with 
pain and headache, and tired out with the exertions of 
the day, felt that to have thrown her pillow at them 
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both, would have been the best relief her feeliDgs 
could have found. But as happily she had but one 
hand to use, she was compelled to take a milder course, 
and to watch her opportunity for giving her friend a 
look, to the full as expressive as her own, and ten 
limes more imperative. This had the desired effect, 
and Miss Martin had just resumed the heiress, when 
Mrs. Crawford came in, with a great deal of patron- 
izing benevolence : felt Margaret's pulse — ^patted her 
pillows, and hoped she had every thing she wanted : 
then turning to Miss Martin, begged her to go to bed. 
*' I am sure our young friend,^' looking significantly at 
Margaret, " will only be distressed to see you standing 
here, so late as it is, and after such an adventure too!'' 

" Adventure ! " repeated Margaret. 

" Yes, my dear, a shocking thing happened, the 
carriage ran over a man who was lying in the middle 
of the road:" Margaret shuddered with horror: 
<< Ferdinand is come in," continued the lady, address- 
ing Miss Martin, '* and says the poor creature is in 
bed, and the Doctor with him : he was quite conscious 
— said he was dying of cold and hunger, and his name 
is Arnold." 

" What ? " cried Miss Armadale, as Wilton's story 
flashed through her mind, and forgetful of everything 
else, she started up in bed, and caught Mrs. Craw- 
ford's dress. The sudden movement opened her 
wound, and the blood began to run down her arm, 
every body was alarmed. Miss Martin turned quite 
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faint, and was hurried away by Mrs. Crawford, who 
at her earnest request, despatched a messenger to 
Bernard's cottage for Dr. Dunn. Some time however 
elapsed before he arrived, during which interval, 
Margaret was left to the care of Theodosia, for 
though Nisbett made her appearance, she wept so 
profusely that her young mistress dismissed her with- 
out ceremony. Miss Crawford's manner towards her 
rival was gentler than usual ; she was really fond of 
little Hose, and glad that Margaret had saved her from 
injury : and she was making up her mind to say some- 
thing courteous and affable on the subject, when her 
eye was caught by a paper, loosely folded, lying on the 
floor near the fire-place. It was Alfred's handwriting. 
All her resentful passion returned in an instant : and 
when Margaret raised her eyes to thank her for her 
assistance, the stem glance she met reminded her she 
had an enemy. She was not in spirits for the war of 
words, so remained silent : and not a word passed till 
Dr. Dunn appeared, followed by Mrs. Crawford. 
Then Theodosia coldly wished her good night, and 
giving up her place to the Doctor, went softly up to 
the fire-place, seized the paper, and left the room. 
Alfred met her in the passage, and enquired how 
Miss Esther was? The tremulous eagerness of his 
voice stung her to the quick. '^ She is more frighten- 
ed than hurt, only some people love to make a scene. 
She will do very well now, and I am quite weary with 
all this fuss. You will see her yourself to-morrow 
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Alfred, and then you can write her a poem on Spartan 
fortitude and Roman heroism/' 

" And if I did," thought Alfred, looking after his 
sister as she passed scornfully on, ** and if I poured 
out my whole soul in speaking her praises, should I 
say a word she does not deserve ? No ! not one ; but 
she is poor and friendless, and therefore she is des- 
pised. Oh, what a world is this I when beauty, and 
grace, and talent, and excellence, are all combined in 
one, and for want of the paltry gold and silver, are to 
be sneered at, and trampled down I " 

The Doctor pronounced Margaret's wound of no 
serious consequence, only enjoined her to keep it in a 
sling, and remain as quiet as possible. " Rather a 
different subject this, Mrs. Crawford,*' as he tied up 
her arm, " from your wretched vagrant down the vil- 
lage. The injury from the carriage wheel is not severe 
— ^he might soon get over that; but he is a fright- 
ful object from starvation. Poor wretch I I know 
who he is very well: he was a seaman a few years 
ago on board the '* Furious,'' when I was at Malta : 
I remember curing his arm of a wound— not such 
an arm as yours, my dear young lady. He bore 
a bad character then, and to judge by appearances, 
he has not improved it; but there was a young 
fellow with him then, that interested me very much, 

of the name of my dear young lady, how your 

pulse is going." 

" Oh no, pray go on," said Miss Armadale. 
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" Another time, if you please/' said the Doctor : 
'* I shall see you again to-morrow ; but you must be 
quiet now/* 

Margaret was forced to submit; but she slept no 
more that night. Excited and feverish, the hours 
passed on wings of lead, and when she made her ap- 
pearance the next day, she both looked and felt ill 
enough to contradict both Theodosia's bulletin, and 
her own assertions, that it was nothing to signify. Her 
left arm was in a sling, her cheek was pale, and her 
step languid; and Uncle Sym, looking triumphantly 
at John, reminded him that ** he told him so.'' Uncle 
Sym was in high spirits : he guessed that Margaret 
was in no fit state for much argument, so resolved to 
draw her into one without delay. No sooner, there- 
fore, had she seated herself in the back drawing-room, 
where she usually took refuge, than he followed ; and 
seeing the Vicar's book lying in her work-basket, took 
it up without ceremony. *^ Excuse me. Miss Esther, 
but what wonderful production is this ? * The Saints* 
Everlasting Rest : * dear me — are you a saint, may I 
ask?" 

" Sir I " said Miss Armadale, slowly raising her eyes. 

" Are you a saint, ma*am ? " repeated Uncle Sym, 
with a significant smile, " that you are studying, or 
going to study this edifying work ? " 

" If by a saint, you mean a holy person, as I con- 
clude you do, sir,'* replied Margaret, gravely, " I can 
only reply, I wish I was.** 
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*^ Oh I that is quite sufficient ! " cried he; '^ that is 
the answer they always give/' 

'* Then you are in the hahit of asking this singular 
question indiscriminately, sir/' said Miss Armadale, 
^* has it ever occurred to any one to retort it upon 
yourself?" 

** It was asked me once," said he, with a self-satis- 
fied caress of his neckcloth, ''but no one repeated 
the insinuation ; for I replied, I would sooner be a 
baboon." 

" You chose the easiest, certainly," said Miss Ar- 
madale, quietly. 

Mr. Barton looked at her with a somewhat puzzled 
air, wondering what she meant, and again the thought 
occurred to him, that he had seen her before. " I beg 
your pardon, Miss Esther, but were you ever on the 
Rhine ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Margaret. 

" Do you by chance remember having met me on 
board one of the steamers ? " 

'' Perfectly, sir, though you have not done me the 
honour of remembering me" 

" But, indeed, I felt sure I had seen you there," he 
said, " and this confirms it." 

*'You not only saw me, but spoke to me," said 
Margaret, watching the effect of her words, " only, by 
some strange mistake, you always addressed me as 
Miss Armadale." Uncle Sym started as if he had 
been shot, and uttered such an ejaculation as brought 
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several of the party to enquire the cause. ^* A mis- 
take — a stupid mistake for once in my life/' said Mr. 
Barton, rather sulkily :" it appears I met this young 
lady abroad, and called her by a wrong name. I 
remember it perfectly now : I took her for Miss Ar- 
madale." 

'^ Indeed I " said Mr. Ferdinand, with a sarcastic 
smile, ^* you had never seen the two ladies together', 
I presume.'* 

*^ No, I had not that advantage ; and how was I to 
tell ? Ladies dress so much alike ; and Miss Esther 
never intimated that I was under an error." 

'* That is a painful office at all times,'' observed 
Margaret. *^ I left it to your own discernment to 
discover." 

*^ Ah well, it is the first and last time I shall ever 
make such an one, you may rely upon it. Miss Es- 
ther. I was never mistaken before, and never shall 
be again." 

** Very possibly, sir," said Margaret. 

" But do you really mean," cried Cecilia, " that 
you and Tom met Esther, and took her for Miss Ar- 
madale, and that she is the person Tom raves so 
about? Oh I what a glorious joke! is it not, you 
wicked Esther ? you must have been enjoying it all 
this time ! " 

" I have," said Margaret, ironically. " I believe I 
should have lost many civilities at that time if the 
error had been explained." 

K K 
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"Why so?" asked Alfred, suddenly appearing" 
from the next room : " you judge us all in bitterness. 
Miss Esther/' 

" Not all,** said Miss Armadale, with marked em- 
phasis : *^ there are some good and generous natures 
that will show kindness, not in proportion to the 
wealth, but to the wants of the object.*' 

" Yes," added Theodosia, bitterly, as her new sus- 
picion returned in full force, *'and there are some 
equally generous^ who, when they meet such a nature, 
take care to turn it to the best advantage." 

Margaret's lip curled proudly ; but though stung to 
the quick, she made no retort. At this moment, the 
door was opened, and her old acquaintance, Sir Tudor, 
was ushered into the presence of the company, bowing, 
and smiling, and rubbing his hands. " How do yoa 
do, ladies? your servant, Mr. Barton: how do you 
all do ? I heard you were overturned last night, and 
one of the ladies hurt? Is it so? I hope not." Theo- 
dosia explained, during which difficult process Miss 
Armadale manoeuvred towards the door. " But I am 
sure," persisted the Baronet, after Miss Crawford had 
made him comprehend that the only sufferer by the 
accident was a poor vagrant, *^ I am sure Dr. Dunn 
told me he was coming here to-day to see one of the 
ladies, — dear me ! who had fractured a limb, or some- 
thing equally bad — ^I hope ..." 

What his hopes were, Margaret staid not to hear : 
she glided away, and took refuge in the first apart- 
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ment she came to, which was the billiard-rooiQ ; and 
finding an arm-chair in a quiet recess, took possession 
of it, in hopes of peace. She was weary and vexed, 
and the repeated insults of Theodosia fretted her be- 
yond bearing. " It is very certain/* thought Marga- 
ret, *' as long as we are continually coming in contact, 
I shall never improve : for if my life depended upon 
it, I could not always go on controlling my temper : 
we shall come to some tremendous quarrel soon, and 
everything will come out. Well, let me once be well 
out of this scrape, and it will be a long time before 
I go masquerading again. '' 

It may have been about half an hour after this, that 
two persons entered the billiard-room, and uncon- 
scious of any one being near, began earnestly to con- 
verse. Margaret had sat musing in the recess, till 
weariness overcame her, and she fell into a half sleep, 
from which she was roused by the sound of her 
assumed name, and the words she heard transfixed 
her to her seat. 

" Alfred, you love Esther Martin : it is in vain to 
deny it.'' 

** What makes you think so, Theodosia?'' asked 
Alfred, knocking the billiard-balls about in a suspi- 
ciously nervous manner. 

** What makes me think so ? am I blind, do you 
suppose? can I not see how you watch her, talk to 
her, smile at her, as you have never been known to do 
to any one ? I have not lived with you so long, Al- 
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fred, for nothing : you have fallen into the snare, and 
she is doing her best to prevent your ever getting 
free." 

" Theodosia I " 

'^ There, don*t fly into a passion, for I shall speak 
just the same — I have intended it some days, and can 
refrain no longer : Alfred, whatever you do, beware 
of that girl I " 

•* What is it you mean, Theodosia ? " 

'* I mean that she is artful and designing." 

" It is false, sister ! " 

*' It is true, brother : she is trying to draw you into 
an engagement that can only bring unhappiness on 
yourself and us all." 

*^ Theodosia, Theodosia I " said Alfred, dashing his 
cue upon the table, " if you really believe I love her, 
how dare you calumniate her in my presence? " 

^ I do not calumniate : I speak the truth to open 
your eyes.'* 

" Rather say to blind them," said Alfred, bitterly, 
'^ with the dust of your worldly prudence and covetous 
ambition ; that I may not see the beauty and excel- 
lence that has not the passport of riches." 

"Beauty and excellence! — strong terms, Alfred: 
I conclude they dictated this poem ? " 

« Where did you find this ? " 

" In Esther*s room : the proper place." 
. " In her room ? and does she — ^I mean — did you — 
does she approve it ? " 
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" Nay, that you must ask yourself, Alfred : doubt- 
less for the author's sake — " 

** You are presuming on my patience, Theodosia. I 
cannot guess your motives for all this. I did not 
mean to discuss the subject with you at all ; but since 
you have begun with so little delicacy, you must now 
listen to me. I do love Esther Martin — ardently, 
devotedly love her ; — for she is worthy a monarch's 
worship — ^but I have not told her so, and will not, let 
the effort cost me what it will. Her peace is dearer 
to me than my own, and shall not be shaken by word 
of mine till I can offer to make her independent.*' 

** All that sounds very fine, my dear Alfred ; but 
you may rest assured Miss Esther will not be satis- 
fied with this respectful forbearance on your part ; 
she sees her power, and she will use it, and you will 
be drawn on before you know where you are. Take 
care what you are about — she is handsome, certainly, 
but there is a vile spirit under that fair mask, that 
will inevitably be your ruin. She has two or three 
strings to her bow already." 

*' And how many shafts have you in your quiver, 
sister ? " said Alfred. ^* Oh harsh, uncharitable cen- 
sor that you are I Rather should I have supposed 
your kindly feelings would have warmed to a friend- 
less and orphaned being, than becatise she is friend- 
less and orphaned, insult and traduce and neglect her! 
However, remember, I do not believe your accusations: 
I defy you to prove them ; and I will protect her from 
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your unkindness as far as my power extends. Yes ; I 
fathom your secret enmity, Theodosia: it is caused 
by envy and jealousy.** 

" Envy ? what have I to envy from such — " But 
Alfred cut her short by leaving the room. 

As the door closed upon him, Theodosia caught the 
shadow of a figure in the recess, and uttered a cry of 
astonishment on recognising Miss Armadale. Her 
fkce was like marble, and her eyes dilated and gleam- 
ing with the emotion suppressed within. She ad- 
vanced to Theodosia, and stood confronting her, rigid 
in indignation, like the Apollo. 

''So listening is one of your accomplishments,^ 
stammered Theodosia, struggling to overcome her 
embarrassment. 

** So falsehood is one of yoursy^ said Margaret, in 
a voice unnaturally deep and stern. '' I listened be- 
cause I could not but hear : it was impossible for me 
to appear before your brother : but never did silence 
cost me more, and to you I will speaks and defy you 
to your face. Is it not enough that you have goaded, 
sneered at, and insulted me, with your pointed neg- 
lects, and studied insinuations, growing bolder and 
more sarcastic in proportion as I forbore to retort^ but 
you must pour poison into the ears of one who has 
never shown me anything but respectful kindness, and 
blast my fair name, as far as you are able, with the 
stigma of artfulness and intrigue ? Is this the revenge 
you promised me because, against my will, I was placed 
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in your seat at table ? If so, it is worthy of the of- 
fence, and reflects as much dignity on your character 
as it does credit to your invention ! *' 

^^ Esther ! take care what you say I take care how 
you provoke me I'* cried Theodosia, clenching her 
hands, " or I must remind you of the wide difference 
in our stations, and that I possess power to crush you, 
and may use it." 

" Use all you have I " said Margaret, " I will for- 
bear with you no longer ! You have returned my pa- 
tience with slander, and now I dare you to do your 
worst. Search my bedroom for papers as often as you 
feel disposed — make what use you please of what you 
find — strain to the utmost the power your boasted 
station gives you — I scorn you and your revenge 
alike, and only warn you not to go too far.*' 

" Too far, indeed ? " said Miss Crawford, grinding 
her teeth, ** and how far, then, is it your pleasure that 
I should go ? Am I to see you ensnaring my bro- 
ther and not speak ? ** 

" Miss Crawford," said Margaret, sternly, " your 
own sense of ladylike propriety ought to have pre- 
vented this scene. You know at the time you are 
speaking that your insinuations are false, and that by 
having breathed them in my hearing, you make my 
position in your father's house scarcely bearable : you 
are thus driving me to extremities: take care, there- 
fore, that the consequences fall not on yourself." 

" If your position here is so painful, Miss Esther, 
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said Theodosia, in a tone of irritating politeness, *' I 
wonder you condescend to remain. We all know you 
only attend Miss Armadale as a personal favour, and 
if you are tired of honouring her, douhtless there are 
many who would gladly offer a higher price for your 
flattery than she does. There is Sir Tudor Willough- 
by, who called on purpose to enquire after you, I have 
no doubt would do his utmost to serve you ; and AU 
fred's recommendatioti, too, would have great wdght.*' 

Miss Armadale was silent, but a dark and bitter 
smile was on her lips, which convinced Theodosia the 
shaft had found the mark. 

*' It certainly must appear a little strange to you," 
she continued, ^Uhat we should not be immediately 
sensible of the great honour you have done us in 
coming here at all, and especially in taking so much 
notice of my brother : the only excuse I can offer is 
that we really feel unworthy of so much distinction, 
and however flattering the proposed alliance may be, 
it is too unequal to promise happiness. You must 
make allowances for plain people like us, unaccustomed 
to such aristocratic flsitors : and now I only hope you 
will not consider yourself bound to stay here a mo- 
ment longer than it suits your own convenience." 

She swept past Margaret as she spoke, with a tri. 
umphant laugh, and in passing, tapped her scornfully 
on the arm. It was a light, womanly stroke, with the 
back of the hand, but it went like an electric shock 
through the proud frame of the heiress ; whose face 
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became scarlet for an instant, and then whiter than 
before. 

**You do well, Miss Crawford — generously and 
well — to taunt me with my poverty when a guest in 
your house, and insult me with your contemptuous 
touch when I have but one arm to use. Your pru- 
dence does not forsake you, even in your revenge." 

" Miss Esther I Theodosia I what is the matter ? " 
interrupted Nelson, who had entered the room unper- 
ceived a minute before ; '^ is there any misunderstand- 
ing between you ? what did I hear about insults and 
taunts ? " 

" Your sister will tell you, sir," said Margaret, " al- 
low me to pass, if you please." And without vouch- 
safing another glance at her enemy, she retired to her 
own room. Theodosia soon followed her example, 
and finding her confidante Shipton in attendance, 
threw herself into a chair with her clenched hands 
pressed to her bosom. " It is come to a crisis. Ship- 
ton I we are at open war now, and one or the other 
must fall. I have been provoked into insulting her 
by word and touch, and Nelson overheard me, and 
has taken upon himself to call me to account. He 
will carry it to mamma, and Alfred will support him, 
and we shall have such a scene : they will want me to 
beg her pardon, and I tell you Til die first I " 

" Of course you would, ma'am," said Shipton, " but 
I'm thinking you won't have to choose. I have had 
my eyes open for some days, and if Fm not very much 

L L 
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mistaken, we shall catch this Miss Esther in her own 
trap when she least expects." 

" Explain yourself, Shipton, pray." 

" Why, do you see, ma'am, it isn't in one way, 
exactly, or in another, but it's in little things coming 
together, that I guess there is something underhand 
going CHI between her and the two servants. If J say 
a word about her to Mrs. Nisbett, she colours up, and 
stammers, and tries to talk of something else, and if 
one asks that Frenchman a hundred times, one can 
never get a straight answer — he flies off right and left, 
and leaves one as wise as one was before. Then there 
is such a bustle when any letters come for Miss Ar- 
madale : and so many signs, and so many underhand 
looks, and so forth, that I am pretty sure between 
them, they manage to get a peep first." 

" If you could only prove thaty Shipton — any mis- 
conduct towards her mistress," said Theodosia, mus- 
ing, *'that would indeed answer our purpose; and 
it would, besides, be our duty to expose her, you 
know." 

^' It would, ma'am; and Miss Armadale, if she's 
a lady's spirit in her, can't but be obliged to you all 
her life, you know, ma'am, and make you some hand- 
some presents. There are several little things you 
want just now." 

** I don't want her presents : I don't want any thing 
belonging to her," interrupted Theodosia, " and it is 
very strange of you, Shipton, to fancy I do." 
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" Dear ma'am," said Shipton, with a look that her 
young mistress understood too well, " dear ma'am, I 
beg your pardon, I m sure. I didn't know you would 
be angry, when I do all I can to please and serve 
you.'* 

" Well, I am not angry," said Theodosia, hastily, 
for she knew better than to quarrel with her confi- 
dential adviser : " you know I place implicit confi- 
dence in you, Shipton — in every thing; so I leave 
this business in your hands." 

** Very good, ma*am ; and I will be on the look out, 
you may be sure ; and, meanwhile, you must go to 
your mamma, and make your story as good as you 
can." 

" I will," said Theodosia, as she left the room, " you 
will not forget, Shipton ?" 

" Forget I" repeated Shipton, looking after her, 
with a sneer ; " no, I wont forget, you may be sure, 
either this or something else. I'm not to be taken up 
so short for nothing : and I'm not to be employed on 
errands like this for nothing either. I must get paid, 
somehow, and handsomely too, and my young lady 
must see to it, or else " — 

As Theodosia had foreseen, Nelson went straight 
to his mother, and told her all he knew, which was 
not much ; but his sister had been beforehand with 
him, and Mrs. Crawford, after listening patiently, 
told him she had heard all this before, and was very 
sorry, but for her part, she could not be much sur- 
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prised at it. " The fact is, my dear boy, that artful 
girl has turned poor Alfred's head; and, with his 
eccentric ideas, there is no knowing what mischief 
may happen. J tell you this in strict confidence, 
Nelson; because I want you to give your brother 
some good advice. He must know his father cannot 
give him a fortune — that marriage with a penniless 
girl is quite out of the question; and that the best 
thing he can do is to try for some employment that 
will help him to forget her as soon as possible." 

Nelson rubbed his chin ; pulled up his shirt collar ; 
buttoned and unbuttoned his coat ; and, finally, turned 
to the window whence the Vicarage was visible, and 
began to whistle — but not for want of thought. 

" Do not you think I am right, my dear boy ?" 
asked his mother. 

" Well, I suppose you are, mother ; I suppose you 
are : — and, as you say, the best thing he can do is to 
work ; and he has head enough, and so have I ; — 
so, mother dear, if you'll speak a word to my father 
about that engineering business for me, I shall be 
much obliged to you ; or I will speak myself, if you 
like it better. I want something to do. I want a pro- 
fession, and to make my fortune, and get married 
myself." 

Mrs. Crawford looked dismayed. 

'^ You are not infatuated with this young woman 
too, are you. Nelson?" 

" No, mother, I am happy to say, for I should have a 
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bad chance against Alfred ; I respect her highly, and 
admire her more every day, but she has not stolen my 
heart; so be easy on that score. I must be doing 
something though ; and I know I shall get on, if my 
father will make a stir for that appointment." 

" But not just yet — but wait a little," pleaded his 
mother, " wait till Ferdinand is able to help you." 

*^ Ferdinand I what, you mean when he wins • the 
heiress? Mother, I should be sorry to speak my 
mind on that subject, for it might hurt you. I never 
thought to feel so ashamed of a brother and sister as I 
do now : it is time I was off, for I can't stand it. Here 
comes the Doctor's carriage; Tm glad of it, for Esther 
looked very ill when I last saw her, and I doubt if she 
will be well enough to come down to dinner." 

Nelson's conjecture proved correct ; for Miss Arma- 
dale appeared no more that day. The doctor was 
closeted with her for an hour ; and, in the afternoon, 
Shipton perceived Antoine on his way to the inn, 
bearing a note for Mr. Conroy. The old gentleman 
being out when he called, the answer did not arrive 
till the evening, and came addressed to Miss Arma- 
dale. Shipton met with it, and laid it on the dressing- 
table of the favoured guest, much wishing that she 
could obtain an insight into the contents. She was 
holding it to the candle, and peeping at all the comers 
in the fruitless endeavour to gratify this very natural 
desire, when the sound of approaching footsteps made 
her start. She put out her light, stole into the closet, 
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from which she could see the dressing-tahle, and was 
soon rewarded for all her pains. Margaret came 
quietly into the room, hroke the seal of Mr. Conroy's 
letter as well as she could, read, and carried it away 
with her as noiselessly as she had entered, little dream- 
ing that an enemy was watching her, or of the delight 
with which Theodosia heard that night that revenge 
was so close at hand. 

It would he difficult to describe what Margaret's 
feelings were at this time ; now that, for once, she 
felt as sure as evidence could make her, that she was 
indeed beloved for her own sake, not for her riches. 
As far as she herself could analyze them, the predo- 
minant emotion was that of self-abasement. Who was 
she, that a mind like his should make her his ideal ? 
What intrinsic worth had she to set by the side of his 
piety and genius ? How could she live up to his 
exalted standard — she who was just struggling among 
her new resolutions, and learning from Mary Leyden's 
Testament the first rudiments of religious knowledge ? 
These were her first reflections, but as she sat that 
evening, musing in the solitude of her own chamber, 
many others, of more chequered hue, came sweeping 
before her mind's perplexed eye. She felt startled, 
breathless, at the prospect before her : either to cast 
off that new worshipper, the first for whom she had 
felt any regard, and crush his ardent spirit at once ; 
or, by uniting herself to him, become a member of the 
Crawford family — a star in the Toddleton and Marples 
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constellation — Theodosia's sister, and Aunt Strapper's 
niece I " Oh heavens I" thought Margaret, " impos- 
sible. I could not — Yiouid not — And yet " — 

On that one "yet" how many hopes hung ba- 
lanced I 

Two or three days passed in peace ; the lull came 
before the hurricane, and to any unobservant by- 
stander it would have appeared that nothing was 
going on. 

'* Fate worked its own the while/' 

Margaret kept herself very quiet by the doctor's 
orders, who came daily to visit her, and always re- 
mained an unconscionably long time. Antoine was 
constantly going out on messages, and Theodosia and 
Shipton as constantly watched them both ; and so 
things went on, till a certain evening, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford, Ferdinand and Judith went to a party 
with Miss Martin — poor Miss Martin I dragged out 
like an ornamented victim, sorely against her will. 
Theodosia had held herself excused, and remained 
with the rest, excepting John, who had an engagement 
of his own. In the course of the evening, Margaret 
strolled up to the book-case for a volume, and came 
suddenly on the two brothers, standing in earnest 
conversation. They started at the interruption, but 
would not allow her to withdraw. " Stay one minute. 
Miss Esther," said Nelson, " we were only discussing 
our future prospects, and flatter ourselves you will take 
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some interest in them. We are both going to Lon- 
don, ahnost immediately.*' 

" To London ?" repeated Miss Armadale, " is not 
this very sudden ?" 

" Perhaps it is, but in truth, we ought to have been 
there long ago. I cannot get the appointment I men- 
tioned to you, till I have studied the science more^ so 
we are going to work hard now, and make our for- 
tunes as fast as possible. ^^ 

" I wish you success then, with all my heart,*' said 
Margaret, smiling. 

** Do you indeed. Miss Esther ?" said Alfred, in a 
low voice. She turned her eyes full upon him. " Yes, 
indeed I do, Mr. Crawford : but your fortune, I hope, 
rests less on science than on art. Your engineering 
should be of that nature which shakes the world.*' 

*' Alas, alas. Miss Esther ! better perhaps that I 
should take a hod upon my shoulder, or a tool-chest 
under my arm, and make a living by the sweat of my 
brow, than attempt it by the visions of my brain I It 
is not every one that has your gentle kindness for the 
poet race ; and I am going forth into the world, with 
my untried wings, not knowing whether I shall fly, or 
fall.** 

" Who can know it beforehand ?** said Margaret, 
"yet why should you suffer your pinion to droop 
before it has failed you? Rather spread it to the 
breeze and say — Fly I will^ though all the world 
combine to hinder me.'* 
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" There spoke your good genius, Alfred," said 
Nelson, " and in the very words I have so often 
thrown away upon you. I never appreciate a sensi- 
ble remark so well as when it agrees with my own. 
That insufferable diffidence of yours will be a drag 
upon you through life, if you do not take care." 

" How fortunate some people are," observed Mar- 
garet, drily, " who are never troubled with it at all." 

" Was that aimed at me, Miss Esther ?" But I an- 
ticipate your reply: you are too many for me just 
now, oppressed as I am with earthly cares. Well, if 
report says truly, and Miss Armadale (may her sha- 
dow never be less !) settles at Rockstone, we shall 
still have the pleasure of seeing you sometimes, and 
of hearing of you often, I hope : I am your debtor 
for this last attack, remember, and shall lose no op- 
portunity of repayment." 

" Thank you, sir," said Margaret, " both for this, 
and for all your kindnesses shown by you both, ever 
since I came here. Believe me, I am not ungrate- 
ful." 

" Believe me, / am not," said Alfred, " I do not 
forget to whose presence of mind and courageous en- 
ergy I owe my life. I have been listening to your 
praises half the afternoon. Miss Esther." 

" How tired you must be," said Miss Armadale. 

" Tired I if they had said volumes — but can you 
not guess who it was ?" 

" Indeed I cannot : I was not aware there was any 

M M 
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one in this neighbourhood who would speak in my 
praise/' 

'* Then it is time you knew us better," said Alfred : 
and to Margaret's astonishment, he abruptly put a 
letter into her hand. She looked in his face, too 
startled to speak, and trembled so violently she could 
not break the seal. Nelson discreetly opened a book, 
and Theodosia, who was watching them from the other 
room, clenched her hand on Uncle Sym's shoulder 
with such vehemence as made him jump from his 
seat and remonstrate. 

" What are you three doing in that comer ?" cried 
Cecilia, ^' do come here and let us have a game at 
something. You have prosed there long enough." 

" That is as we think,'' said Nelson, advancing, 
'* what game do you want ? ninepins, or puss in the 
corner ?" 

" No, no, nonsense — ^let us have proverbs, or * I 
love my love with a A' — that is the best game, if 
Esther knows it." 

^' I have no doubt she knows it, and is a skilful 
player," said Theodosia sarcastically, glancing at Al- 
fred, who coloured furiously, but the taunt was lost on 
Margaret, now absorbed in her letter. It was not in 
the hand-writing she had dreaded : it was from poor 
Mrs. Delville, thanking her in a few earnest, touching 
sentences for her unexpected benevolence to her 
children. The tears sprang to her eyes as she read, 
and when she looked up, they met those of Alfred, 
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gazing on her with more melancholy than they had 
ever gazed before. And well might he be sad, to 
whom every hour bore fresh testimony to the noble 
nature of that heart, whose love he must not seek to 
win. 

'' Some mysterious secret seems going on,'' observed 
Theodosia, looking first at one and then at the other, 
" may I be permitted to enquire what it is ?" 

Margaret read her meaning, and a bitter word rose 
to her lips, but she suppressed it, and calmly present- 
ing her with the letter, left the room. 

The party went on amusing themselves, though but 
indifferently : and half an hour elapsed, but Margaret 
did not return. Theodosia looked at her watch, and 
murmuring something about a book she wanted, quietly 
stole away. Shipton met her in the passage. 

" It's all safe and sure now, Miss Crawford," she 
whispered, '' letters are just come, and put in Miss 
Armadale's room, and Nisbett has been and given her 
a hint — Pm up to them I and now if you'll come with 
me, we shall catch her in the act.'' Theodosia asked 
nothing better : they crept up to Miss Martin's apart- 
ment^ and had scarcely concealed themselves in the 
closet, when Margaret made her appearance. Her 
first act was to bolt the door ; the next to take down 
the writing case ; coolly unlock it, and seating herself 
with her back to her unseen foes, begin reading all the 
letters. 

It was evident they were of no small interest ; for 
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she read some of them twice over, and on laying them 
down, exclaimed " Come, a little patience and all this 
annoyance will soon be over I" 

She next wrote a hasty reply, which she sealed and 
pocketed : then to the astonishment of the watchers in 
the closet, took a leaf out of a cheque-book, and began 
to fill it up. Shipton, excited beyond measure at this, 
laid a finger on her mistress's arm ; and taking ad- 
vantage of a loud blast of wind that was roaring in 
the chimney so as to drown any moderate sound, stole 
on tip-toe to the back of her chair. She could scarce- 
ly believe her eyes; Theodosia had followed, with 
equal noiselessness : both looked at the paper, then at 
each other, while the heiress's pen was rapidly and 
boldly tracing the magic name *' Margaret Arma- 
dale^ As she finished the last syllable, she hap- 
pened to look up, and saw Shipton's eager face glar- 
ing over her shoulder. A cry burst from her lips, 
and she started from her seat, but they each pinioned 
an arm, and held her fast. " Let go. Miss Crawford, 
she's safe enough," gasped Shipton, "just unbolt the 
door, and call Katy — she's close at hand." Theodosia 
did so, and Katy, the chairwoman, who had been 
posted near, under the idea that she was to assist in 
capturing a house-breaker, rushed in like a mastiff, 
and seized Margaret's wrists with her large, bony 
hands, stronger than any man's. 

" Och, ma*am, but I have him, fast enough, sure — 
if this is him : — oh ! he thought to bamboozle us in 
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his young lady's dress, he did, the desateful haythen I 
there, stand there," driving her up to the wall, " and 
answer for yourself — smart : Why I if it isn't Miss 
Esther I" 

" Yes, it is Miss Esther, sure enough," said Ship- 
ton, holding the candle to her face — ^' take care she 
doesn't get away, Katy, or we shall say you're an 
accomplice." 

" If she slips from my grip without lave, you may 
say what you like," said Katy, and she tightened her 
grasp so as to give Margaret's half cured arm ex- 
quisite pain. Miss Armadale, stupified by this sudden 
arrest, offered no resistance, but looked from one to 
the other with an air of bewilderment, that Theodosia 
mistook for guilty terror. She took up the cheque, read 
it with sarcastic emphasis, and turned to her rival 
with a smile of triumph. 

" You defied me once, Miss Esther, to do you harm : 
do you defy me still ? or do you thiuk you can pal- 
liate this brilliant specimen of your integrity, as you 
have done some other traits of your character? " 

Miss Armadale, who now fully comprehended her 
situation, drooped her long eyelashes, and made no 
reply. Theodosia scanned her from head to foot with 
irrepressible exultation. 

'* So this is the secret of all your marvellous benevo- 
lence. Miss Esther I you can well afford to make pre- 
sents to boys and girls, when you have only to help 
yourself out of your mistress's income. It is a great 
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pity, Shipton, we interrupted her: who knows for 
what sweet and pious purpose this was intended ? 
Young ladies who go visiting the poor, and read Bax- 
ter in the drawing-room before all the gentlemen, 
must have some good end in view when they want 
money. I am only afraid Miss Armadale will not see 
this little circumstance in that light : we must break 
it to her as carefully as we can. Yes, proud girl ! " 
she continued, advancing close to Margaret, whom 
Katy, finding her passive, released from her gripe, 
" yes, proud girl I you shall find now what it is to 
make me your enemy ! Prepare your audacity for the 
worst, for now you shall reap what you have sown : I 
will blazon your disgrace before every one who knows 
you, and out of your own lips convict you of your 
crime I Mean, paltry dishonesty I thank goodness, 
you are discovered: who knows what might have 
ensued, or what we may have lost already ? However, 
my father is a magistrate, and he will know what 
steps to take/* 

"If you please, ma*am," suggested Shipton, with 
scornful emphasis, " I should say we had better not 
let this f/oung lady out of our keeping till your papa 
comes home. There is a room below where she would 
be safe enough." 

" True, very true," said Miss Crawford, still eyeing 
her rival with insatiate delight, " and perhaps it would 
be as well to have the forks and spoons counted : 
people who are thinking of settling in the world, ge- 
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nerally provide themselves with plate, as well as 
cash. " 

" And with a tongue too," growled Katy, " bad 
manners to ye, why don't ye spake ? Oh, then it's no 
true-born thafe you are, or you'd talk fast enough." 

" She is dumb with conscious guilt, Katy," said 
Theodosia, '4t is some comfort that she is not har- 
dened enough to brave it out with falsehood. How- 
ever, if you have anything to say for yourself. Miss 
Esther, I am quite ready to hear you." 

Miss Armadale folded her arms, and a wintry smile 
passed over her features. She lifted her thoughtful 
eyes from the floor, and fixed them on Theodosia*s 
face. Her cheek and lips were pale with stern reso- 
lution ; but there was neither scorn, nor shame, nor 
fear, nor sorrow in the steady glance she turned on 
her enemy, and Theodosia felt that as far as her 
humiliation was concerned, her vengeance was yet 
incomplete. 

** What I have to say, Miss Crawford, either in ex- 
planation or acknowledgment," said Margaret, and 
her voice was grave and calm as her eye, " is not to 
be said here. I claim to be heard in the presence 
of your father and mother, apd of Miss Armadale 
herself. " »v: 

" You shall be gratified then," said Theodosia, " but 
till then you must be content to be under surveillance. 
I must request you to wait here with Katy for a few 
minutes : come with me, Shipton :" and they hurried 
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away, taking the precaution of locking the door after 
them. As soon as they were gone, Katy came mys- 
teriously up to her prisoner, who was leaning thought- 
fully on the mantel-piece ; and with a gesture of strict 
secrecy, whispered in her ear — " What will you give 
me, darlint, if I give you a start ? " 

" A start I " repeated Miss Armadale, " what do 
you mean ? ** 

Katy screwed up her lips expressively, and pointed 
to the window. 

" A hroad ledge — not a step down — crape round 
the parapit, and so on to the top of the garden wall. 
There's a large water-butt — don't tumble into it ; but 
climb down, and so across the garden through the or- 
chard, and away into the high road : there's a coach 
through arly to-morrow, and you'll chate the consta- 
ble, as I did once before you, when I lifted a thrifle : 
worse luck I Och, it's sorry for you I am, for it's much 
plisanter to be honest — when you can — it saves a 
power of bother ; and you've too much of the lady in 
your face to go to prison. Come, hav'nt you a tin- 
penny in your pocket; and I'll lend you a hand to get 
out of window." 

" But how am I to get back again, Katy ? " said 
Margaret, amused in spite of her vexation, by the lu- 
dicrousness of the idea. 

" Git back I Oh, trust you for gitting back when 
you think it's worth your while, joy I it's much asier 
to get into a trap than out of it, and that you'll find 
when you come to try." 
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" Then I am much obHged to you ; but I would 
rather not try/' replied Margaret, coolly taking the 
letters from the table, and locking up the writing-case. 
Katy looked at her in amazement. *' Well then, youVe 
an older hand than I took you for : 1*11 throuble you 
to put those letters down again. Quick now, for 
here's the young lady coming I " 

But Miss Armadale was by no means disposed to 
obey : she put the letters into her pocket, and began 
to stir the fire with a sangfroid that excited Katy*s 
secret admiration. 

" Oh then. Miss Crawford, she's too many for me,*' 
she said, as that lady returned in haste : "her practice 
is 'cuter than mine, any how : she's as cool as a le- 
mon, and twice as sharp." 

Theodosia saw instantly what had been done, and 
crimsoned with anger. " Give up those letters, Miss 
Esther — give them up instantly I or Shipton and Katy 
shall search you." 

" At their peril," said Margaret, quietly looking 
over her shoulder, " I must trouble you to obtain a 
warrant first. The letters are in my possession, and 
will remain so till Miss Armadale comes home." 

" Did ever any one see the like ? " cried Katy, in 
ecstacy. 

** Never — never," said Theodosia, biting her lip 
with vexation — however it cannot last long. " Will 
you be so good. Miss Esther, as to come with us ? " 

'* As you please," said Miss Armadale, and yield- 

N N 
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ing her arm to Katy*8 powerful grasp, she suffered 
herself to he conducted down the hack stairs to a 
small room, where a fire had just heen lighted, and a 
kitchen candle was burning on the table. 

" Here, Miss Esther," said Theodosia, " I hope 
you will spend a pleasant time till my father and mo- 
ther come home. That you may be secure from in- 
terruption, I shall take the liberty of securing the 
door, while I go to explain to your friend Alfred the 
interesting circumstance that has just occurred/' 

Miss Armadale started, and for a moment her 
proud spirit gave way. " Oh no I not now. Miss 
Crawford I wait — spare him — stay only till your 
parents' return I " 

Theodosia looked fixedly at her flushed cheeks, 
then signed to her attendants to withdraw. *' Miss 
Esther,*' she said, sternly, '* knowing as you do all 
that has passed, what can induce you to hope I should 
delay this communication ? " 

''I have no inducement," said Margaret, turning 
away — "I forgot to whom I was speaking — say what 
you please.'' 

" I will, you may be sure, Miss Esther : I think the 
sooner his eyes are open, the better : so for the pre- 
sent I wish you good evening : " and, locking the door 
after her, she left the heiress to her reflections. 

When Theodosia returned to the drawing-room, 
Nelson and Alfred had left it : this was both a disap- 
pointment and a relief; for it had just occurred to her 
that they might object to her treatment of her pri- 
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soner. She said nothing to Uncle Sym, who was 
playing chess with Henrietta ; but taking a book, sat 
impatiently waiting till she heard Alfred's voice in the 
hall, when she hastened to meet him. ** Where is 
Nelson, Alfred?" 

'* Gone to the Vicarage for half an hour ; is any- 
thing the matter ? '* 

*' I want to speak to you — come here," said his sis- 
ter, dragging him into the dining-room, ** I have the 
painful task of telling you my suspicions have proved 
correct/' 

« Theodosia 1 " 

" Esther Martin is detected at last;" and Theodosia 
as succinctly as she could, related what had just taken 
place. Alfred listened with horror, bewilderment and 
indignation : he could not, would not believe it, she 
would explain all, he was sure. 

'* Can she explain away this?'* said his sister, show- 
ing him the fatal cheque. He hid his face in his hands 
for a moment, then starting up, declared it was all false, 
he would stake his existence on her integrity, his mo- 
ther should see her righted, he would fetch her home 
that instant, and darted out of the room. 

To the immense surprise of the groom, who had just 
been littering down his horses, and who seldom had 
the honour of much intercourse with the poet, Alfred 
suddenly rushed into the stable, and asked '^ which 
was the best galloper ? *' 

" On the road, sir, or across country ?" asked Jem, 
much perplexed. 
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" Anywhere, what does it signify which ?" 

" Oh, it makes all the difference, sir, begging your 
pardon : but I think, take it altogether, if she warn't 
such a vixen, Mr. John's bay mare's the best of the 
lot." 

" Bring her out then, bring her out I" cried Alfred, 
seizing the fork from the groom's hand, ** and saddle 
her instantly ! quick, Jem, or 111 do it myself ! " 

" Why, you're never going to ride her to night, 
sir ? " said Jem. 

" Now, my good fellow, don't stand asking ques- 
tions, but make haste." 

'* But sir, but Mr. Alfred, such a night ! and the 
roads like iron, and the bay mare's such a temper — 
and Mr. John, what will he say ? " 

" Put on the saddle, I tell you ! " cried Alfred, rush- 
ing to the harness room, and dragging down a heap of 
accoutrements, belonging to various sized animals, but 
all so evidently intended for the benefit of the bay 
mare, that poor Jem saw the case was hopeless. Se- 
cretly invoking Mr. John's speedy return, he delayed 
over the saddling as long as he durst, but the fierce 
impatience of Alfred, who stood over him, grasping a 
formidable whip, compelled him to yield to the point, 
and the poet sprung to the back of the favourite, al- 
ready snorting and trembling with eagerness. " Which 
is the shortest way to Mr. Stacey's, Jem ? " , 

*^ Right along the road sir, to the second turning on 
vour left, and then down Higgler's Bottom into the 
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road again," said Jem — " it's a vile bit just there, sir 
so — " Here the bay mare made a spring forward, Jem 
clung to the bridle in agony. " Hold her well in, Mr. 
Alfred I keep her well in hand on the road sir, it's pre- 
cious slippery, you'll ruin her legs, hold her in, sir, 
whatever you do I*' 

" Let go, Jem," cried the excited rider, " let go, or 
I shall ride over you I " 

" But Mr. John, sir ! " cried Jem, running after him, 
" please sir, what I am to tell him ? " 

" Tell him I will " the rest, of the sentence 

was lost in the dash of the hoofs. Jem scratched his 
head disconsolately. '^ A nice job this, and a mighty 
satisfactory message I If it had been Mr. John now, I 
could have guessed pretty well what he meant to say ; 
but as it*s Mr. Alfred, I suppose he said something 
pretty, though I had'nt the luck to hear it." 

Very different was the scene at that time going on 
at the gay assembly, whither her fate had conducted 
Miss Martin. The evening, as usual, had been to her 
a heavy penance, and she was for the fifteenth time, 
smothering a yawn, when Ferdinand returned to her 
side, and giving her his arm, led her, as he said, to 
look at some beautiful casts from chefs d'oBuvre, which 
would remind her of Italy. Miss Martin, whose ideas 
on the subject of art were but hmited, reluctantly com- 
plied, but soon found there was no occasion to give any 
opinion ; as they had not long been standing alone, be- 
fore her companion, in low earnest tones, began to plead 
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his cause. He did not ask for a return of his ardent 
affection, he durst not aspire so high, he only asked for 
hope, a word, a look of encouragement to assure him 
his presumption was pardoned, and that he might per- 
severe, and so on, expecting her to give him some sort 
of reply ; hut she kept her eyes fixed on the Dying 
Gladiator, and neither spoke nor moved. Ferdinand 
hegan to fear he had over estimated his chances, and 
in a tone of deep dejection, implored her at least to 
give him one forgiving look. Miss Martin then turned 
her head, and looked full in his face, and considerably 
perplexed him thereby. There was nothing repulsive 
in her glance, yet there was not the encouragement he 
expected : her eyes, which like her complexion, were 
of no particular colour, were yet by no means devoid 
of expression, and their steady penetrating gaze 
brought the conscious blood into the lover's cheeks. 
Still, as she did not dismiss him, he would not appear 
dismissed ; and by returning her gaze as passionately 
as he could devise, hoped to obtain something more 
conciliatory. 

*' But one word. Miss Armadale ! only one I may 
I, dare I hope ? " 

Miss Martin again looked at the statues, and 
slightly raised her eyebrows. " You are under a mis- 
take, Mr. Ferdinand.** 

He protested the contrary ; mistake ! how could he 
mistake his own ardent feelings ? Miss Martin quietly 
shook her head. 
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" You know sir, that a person of my appearance 
and habits is not calculated to win your affection : you 
are dazzled by my fortune." 

He clasped his hands in agony ; he would have torn 
his hair, only that would have attracted other people s 
attention : — he groaned^ protested, would have sworn 
but that she checked him in time. 

" I repeat sir, that you are mistaken : do not interrupt 
me, if you please. I am very sorry that it should have 
come to this, very sorry : but it is not my fault. 
However, since you are so eager and positive, Mr. 
Ferdinand, I must request you to wait till this day 
month. If you are then in the same mind, why that 
will alter the case ; but do not go on making promises 
and speeches now : I will not consider you bound by 
any of them, remember that : you may be thankful to 
remember it some day." 

Ferdinand, who now thought his prize secure, 
poured forth his thanks in spite of her prohibition, and 
undismayed by the coldness of her manner, looked the 
very picture of adoring gratitude. "All right, mother," 
he whispered in Mrs. i, Crawford's ear as they were 
coming away, " I am to wait a month, and then she 
has half promised, if I am of the same mind. 

" Bless you, my dear boy I " was all his happy 
mother had time to reply, and when in the carriage, 
with her guest, she could not refrain from pressing 
her hand in hers. Miss Martin looked out of the 
window. 
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Lon^ was the drive, and slippery the road, even as 
Jem had foretold ; Miss Martin was tired, and vexed 
and fidgetty, but little did she know how every delay 
in their progress was felt by her imprisoned leader. 
As hour after hour passed slowly away, and no one 
approached her place of confinement, and the fire went 
out for want of coals, and the long wick of the candle 
grew gigantic for want of snuffers, Margaret's feelings 
of impatience and irritation became almost insupport- 
able. In all her adventures it had never yet happened 
to her to be restrained to a few feet square without 
the power of escape, and she felt more and more con- 
vinced every minute that she should make a most in- 
different martyr. At the same time, a sensation of ab- 
surdity made it impossible to feel seriously exasperated. 
" It is all my own fault," thought Margaret, " poor 
comfort though that may be : and what makes it worse, 
I have been outwitted. Well, henceforth, straight paths 
for me I I have had masquerading enough : and yet on 
the whole, I cannot regret what I have done. I have 
learnt more in this month than in my whole previous 
life, and more I trust, than I shall ever quite forget." 
She walked to the window and looked out, or rather 
up, for the lower panes were whitened, but from the 
upper ones she could see the bright starry heavens, 
in all the beauty of a clear frosty night. Miss Arma- 
dale felt as if she had never appreciated that beauty 
before : and gazed and gazed again, till her high heart 
melted, and her eyes filled with tears, and her soul 
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lifted itself in prayer. Yes, she had begun to look 
on those far radiant worlds, not as a spectacle to 
admire, but as a shrine in which to praise; the 
yearning void in her desires which nothing earthly 
could fill, was being filled by slow but sure degrees, 
with that for which it was created: drop by drop, 
she scarcely knew how, the dew of religious peace 
had come down on her awakened spirit, making 
the tender herb push forth and grow, and the green 
blade lift its head. She felt not now that sinking 
depression in which Mary Leyden had found her, 
for the time in which her accident had kept her 
to her room, had been well and seriously employed, 
and having discovered the secret of religious strength, 
she could boldly look her weakness in the face. 

As Miss Armadale watched the heavens, Alfred's 
Christmas song came floating back to her ears ; and 
that passage in particular which had gone like a spear 
to her heart. 

" To give with both hands liberally — to love with 
the whole heart fervently — to press onward, onward 
still, in the pathway of joyful obedience — bringing 
heart, and soul, and strength, and intellect, as offerings 
to the Bridegroom^s table ; and drinking here on earth 
of the cup of felicity that shall crown the marriage 
supper of the Lamb I" 

And, as she repeated the words, her head bowed 
itself, and her knees bent, and she was engaged in 

o o 
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fervent prayer . . • when a sound fell on her ear that 
thrilled her with the deepest awe. 

It was the hell of the church-tower, chiming out the 
old year. 

She had heard that sound often . • • hut never upon 
her knees. 




CHAPTER X. 



*t 



" Albeit thus masked. Madam, I love the truth.' 

Tennyson. 




HAT in the world can be going on?" 
said Mrs. Crawford, as the carriage 
stopped, ^' the whole house are sitting 
up, I do believe/' 
The door was no sooner opened, than Nelson ap- 
peared, with a look of anxious concern : the hall was 
full of servants, and a buzz of voices made its way out 
into the frosty air. The party alighted, and Nelson 
seized his mother's arm. '* Come in here, mother! 
I thought you never would come home. Come in, 
Miss Armadale, — ^for heaven's sake come in !*' 

They did so, in much astonishment at this recep- 
tion ; and found candles lighted in the dining-room, 
where Uncle Sym and his nieces were waiting. Theo- 
dosia advanced to meet them with a flushed cheek and 
a sparkling eye. 

" What is the matter ?" burst from every lip. She 
shook her head with ominous gravity. '^ Is it Esther ? 
is she ill ?" cried Miss Martin. 
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" She is not ill, Miss Armadale," said Theodosia, 
^ but what I have to tell, concerns both her and 
yourself. 

Miss Martin started, and turned so pale, that Mrs. 
Crawford entreated her daughter to say quickly all she 
had to say. 

" If you will all sit down," said Theodosia, gravely, 
** I will send for the young lady, and tell you in her 
presence. It is a case in which Papa must decide." 

Mr. Crawford, who was half asleep, rubbed his eyes, 
and put on his spectacles. Miss Martin, trembling 
with nervousness, sat down, with Ferdinand leaning 
on the back of her chair. Everybody looked excited 
and curious. 

« Shipton I" said Theodosia, " fetch Miss Esther/' 

" Thank you/* said Nelson, " I am going to do 
that ; give me the key, Mrs. Shipton. It will be try- 
ing enough for the young lady to face so many people, 
without being dragged in by the servants, like a cri- 
minal." And, without waiting for any remonstrance, 
he hastened to carry out his purpose. 

" Whatever she may have done," thought he, as he 
turned the key in the lock, '* I cannot see the good of 
bolting her into this pigeon-hole : but that's just the 
spiteful way women serve each other. I only hope 
she wont be crying; — if she is, what on earth am I 
to do ? I would rather face a mad bull any day, than 
a pretty girl in tears." He opened the door very 
softly, and peeped in. Miss Armadale, who was by 
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this time subdued with fatigue, had returned to her 
seat, and laid her head on the table, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, resignedly waiting till her persecu- 
tors should please to send for her. The various emo- 
tions of the long tedious night had left her languid and 
weary; and when, at the sound of Nelson's entrance* 
she slowly raised her head, his compassion was deeply 
moved by the sight of her pale cheeks and drooping 
eyelashes ; drooping, as he supposed, with shame and 
humiliation. He looked at her for a moment with 
respectful sympathy, and the tears glistened in his 
eyes. 

" Miss Esther," he said, hesitating, which for Nel- 
son was most extraordinary, ** they are waiting for 
you, and — and I hoped you would allow me to take 
you in, — I thought you might feel a little nervous—- 
Excuse my taking such a liberty, but indeed " — 
His voice was literally choked. 

Margaret rose from her seat; but when he held 
out his hand, she drew back her own. " I feel your 
kindness, Mr. Nelson, most deeply,'' she said, with a 
quiet smile ; '^ but I dare not allow you to shake 
hands with me. Are they making out my com- 
mittal?" 

*^ Miss Esther I you shall have justice done you, if 
justice is to be found in the kingdom," said Nelson. 
" I know you can explain what you were doing ; and 
that, however much appearances are against you, your 
integrity will make itself clear to all I" 
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Miss Armadale shook her head gravely. " Do not 
make rash assertions, Mr. Nelson ; facts are stubborn 
things, and I am not going to deny them." 

" Is it all true then?" said Nelson, sorrowfully, 
" oh do not say so. Miss Esther I " 

Margaret cast down her eyes. He looked at her in 
distress and perplexity, then offered his arm, which she 
accepted. As they quitted the room, he asked what 
she meant to say to his father and Miss Armadale. 

** The truth," said Margaret, gently, " it has been 
kept back too long." 

" Oh, Miss Esther ! " said Nelson, stopping sud- 
denly short, " if you wanted money, people will get 
into difficulties sometimes — I do myself, but if you 
really wanted money, why did you not tell some of 
us ? we would all have helped you, indeed we would ; 
anything would have been better than this I But I am 
only distressing instead of helping you : don't be 
frightened, pray don't ; speak the truth boldly — I will 
stand by you, and take care you have fair play : only 
keep up a good heart." 

" Thank you," said Margaret, " you may rely upon 
it, I will." 

The hall was filled with servants, among whom 
were Nisbett and Antoine; the former with red 
eyes, nose, and cheeks, boiling with indignation ; the 
latter, in a state of irrepressible glee, for in every 
stroke aimed at his mistress, he saw an acceleration 
of the denouement he panted for. When the dining- 
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room door was opened, the general excitement over- 
came conventional forms, and one and all made their 
way in. All eyes turned on Margaret, who as she 
passed through the door, seemed to leave behind her 
every sensation of languor and depression. She with- 
drew her hand from Nelson's arm, and advanced to- 
wards the table, her stately figure erect, and her 
downcast eyes gleaming with light. Mr. Crawford, 
seated in his chair of judgment at the head of the 
table, looked at her over his spectacles, and hemmed 
two or three times. " I am grieved, young lady," 
he began, '* to have so unpleasant a duty to perform, 
but I understand you appealed to me, and I need not 
say you shall have the fairest treatment, and every in- 
dulgence we can allow you." 

Margaret bowed, and stole one look at Miss Martin 
under her eyelashes, to prepare that lady for what was 
to follow. 

Theodosia now stated her case, and related what our 
readers already know, — her previous suspicions, the 
steps she had deemed it right for all their sakes to 
take, and the manner in which she had convicted her 
in the act ; adding a few remarks on the terror Mar- 
garet exhibited on her arrest. At this Miss Armadale 
looked at her, and again with that cold dark smile that 
had perplexed her before. She turned to her asso- 
ciates, and Shipton and Katy bore witness, each in her 
own peculiar style, and a groan ran through the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Crawford looked at Miss Martin with 
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Uplifted hands, and murmured, '^ What will the world 
oome to ?" 

« Is this all true, Miss Esther? " said Mr. Crawford- 
There was a pause. 

" Very nearly true, sir," said Margaret. 

" Very nearly? were the circumstances as they 
have heen stated ? " 

** Yes, sir — ^the circumstances certainly were." 

*' And this cheque," said the judge gravely, " con- 
sider what you are saying — did you fill it up, and sub- 
scribe it Margaret Armadale ? " 

« I did sir." 

" With the intention of getting it passed ? " 

" Yes sir." 

Everybody looked aghast: Theodosia glanced tri- 
umphantly at Nelson, who bit his lip : Katy mutter- 
ed, *' Oh I then she*s a natural innocent, to go confis- 
sing like that I'^ 

" Attendez un peu" said Antoine. 

" Silence there I " cried Mr. Crawford, hastily. 
His face was purple with agitation, and with some 
difficulty he addressed himself again to Margaret. 

" This is very dreadful, young lady, but I am glad, 
if you are guilty, that you do not deny it. It makes 
one hope you are young in fraud, and I trust this may 
be the first and last time such a thing may occur. 
And now the best thing you can do, to induce Miss 
Armadale to forgive you, will be to confess without 
reserve the motives that led to this gross act of — I 
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must give it its right name — felony. Let me advise 
you as a friend, to speak the truth, without reserva- 
tion and without fear." 

"I will, sir," said Margaret, in the same calm, 
dignified tone in which she had first spoken, ''it is 
now time that the whole truth should be heard. The 
zeal of these ladies has only hastened by a day or two 
the confession I had purposed to make. I did read 
those letters — I did open that writing case — I did 
write that cheque: — for the letters, and the writing 
case, and the cheque-book are mine — and / am Mar- 
garet Armadale I" 

If an electric battery had been discharged into the 
assembly, it could not have produced a more instan- 
taneous shock. Her look — ^her voice — ^her erect and 
stately bearing — the calm acquiescence of her com- 
panion — all carried complete conviction to every bosom 
that she spoke the truth : but what was the effect of 
such a conviction it would be difficult to describe. 
Before any one had found breath to do more than 
gasp, Margaret addressed her bewildered hostess. 
" Yes, Mrs. Crawford ! it is I whom you invited to 
your house, and who have presumed upon your good- 
ness by entering it in disguise. I dare hardly hope 
you will pardon me, for I feel I do not deserve it ; the 
only palliation I can offer for my conduct is the for- 
lorn position in which I am placed. It is so precious 
to be loved for your own sake : so bitter to see your 
possessions preferred ! I have been a spoiled child all 

p p 
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my life, and having been in the habit of indulging 
every whim, I did not hesitate in this, my earnest 
wish to know you without being known. I am sensi- 
ble now of my fault : I had no right to wrong your 
hospitality : and if you turn me now from your door 
in disgrace, I can but say, I have my desert. Still» 
when I tell you that during this period of disguise, I 
have learned more than in my whole life of prosperity, 
that scenes, and duties, and characters have been laid 
before me, which otherwise might have been ever con- 
cealed : that it has been the turning point in my moral 
existence, and that to my dying day I may have occa- 
sion to bless the events that led me to your fireside, I 
venture to hope you and Mr. Crawford will not refuse 
the forgiveness, which I most sincerely ask for the 
sake of your old friend." 

Mortified, heartstricken, overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment and vexation, poor Mrs. Crawford looked in her 
face, and attempted to make some reply; but the 
words died on her lips, while a crowd of intolerable 
thoughts rushed through her brain. True to her 
maternal sympathies, the first of these was Ferdi- 
nand : she dared not turn her eyes to him ; she could 
not, in fact, face anybody — she had never felt quite 
so annoyed in all her life, and after a brief struggle 
for composure, her mortification overcame her self- 
command, and throwing herself into a chair, she burst 
into tears. Mr. Crawford, petrified at first, now sprung 
up from his seat and seizing Margaret by both hands, 
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assured her of his hearty forgiveness by as hearty a 
kiss. 

" Come, come, Mrs. C.*' he said soothingly, *' forget 
and forgive : if this saucy lady has treated us ill, we 
have repaid her in kind, by the neglect she has expe« 
rienced. For my part, I rather admire her spirit in 
putting up with it so long : it was a bold step, but gal- 
lantly maintained, just as her father would have done. 
Come, my dear^ make friends with her: come, boys 
and girls, give her the right hand of fellowship ; by 
Jove, she has much more to forgive than we have, so 
even then we shall hardly be quits.'' 

Nelson, who had by this time recovered from his 
first surprise, and whose quick wit made him at once 
appreciate the whole stratagem, now came to his 
mother's relief, by turning sharply round on the 
equally astonished servants, and driving them all out 
of the room. This done, he advanced to Margaret 
with sparkling eyes, and held out both his hands. 
" How you have taken us all in. Miss Esther ! I beg 
your pardon. Miss Armadale, I mean — and how pati- 
ently you have been putting up with all the uncere- 
monious usage you have received I Well, I can only 
say, I never was more glad in my life : come, mother 
dear, you will break this lady's heart if you do not 
make friends speedily, and I am sure she deserves a 
great deal of soothing and consolation after the de- 
lightful evening she has spent in a cold dark closet.'' 
And taking Margaret's hand, he laid it on that of hei^ 
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afflicted hostess. Mrs. Crawford, oyercome as she 
was at first, had thought a great deal in a few seconds 
of time, anid hefore Nelson had finished speaking, had 
made up her mind to make the hest of it ; so she now 
looked up with a smile, and took the real heiress to 
her hosom^ as she had done her counterpart. 

" You cruel, wicked girl I" she said, " forgiye you ? 
no — ^neyer, neyerl Only to think — ^but I daren't 
^hink. Good heayens, how could I be so blind? 
but my dear,'* with a furtive glance at Fer^nand, 
who stood motionless, ''who is this lady then, that 
we have been taking for you ?" 

" This lady, madam,'' said Margaret, drawing Miss 
Martin's arm through her own, '' is my kindest, best, 
most valued friend. Miss Martin: to whom I owe 
fully as many apologies for my conduct, as to you; 
for, contrary to her judgment and inclination, I forced 
her to join in my scheme. It was no small self-de- 
nial in her, I assure you, to lay aside her own re- 
spected and estimable character to assume fmne : and 
in the attention and r^ard you have shown her, you 
have only awarded her due. 1 am sure a lady of your 
discernment and feeling must have discovered that she 
is in every respect entitled to it, with, or without a 
fortune, and permit me to say that as my most inti- 
mate friend, I naturally consider everything said or 
done to her as said and done to myself^ 

Ferdinand waited to hear no more; he struck his 
forehead with both hands, rushed out of the room. 
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half beside himself with fury, and coming violently 
into contact with somebody in the hall, nearly knocked 
him over. It was Alfred, deadly pale, and covered 
with blood. He clung to his brother s arm. " What 
has been going on ? she is innocent I tell me she is 
innocent I" 

'* Innocent ?" cried the exasperated fortune-hunter 
" innocent f a vile — ^beggarly impostor !'' 

Alfred let go his arm, and staggered to the parlour, 
where at the sight of his ghastly appearance, every 
one uttered a cry of alarm. He rushed to the centre 
of the group, and seizing his mother's arm, sobbed 
convulsively for breath. 

"Alfred I dear Alfred I compose yourself I" said 
Mrs. Crawford soothingly, "it is all'' — He laid his 
hand on her mouth, and by a violent effort, regained 
his voice. " Not a word, mother I not a word I — you 
have been prejudiced : you are all blinded — you can- 
not see goodness without gold, or beauty without or- 
naments — ^you are blind — deaf— stony of heart — or 
you would love her as I do I" 

His manner was so vehement, his voice so heart- 
rending, no one could find a tongue to interrupt him ; 
and if they had attempted it, he would not have lis- 
tened. 

" I ought not to speak like this, I know : reverence 
for her modesty ought to seal my tongue ; I meant — 
I resolved that it should be sealed, until I found a 
fitter time and place: — but you have driven me to 
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desperation : and now I declare before you all, if de- 
ceived by the evidence of enemies, who have laid, I 
know it, this pit-fall for her feet, you drive her from 
your society, and cast her from your friendship, you 
cast away a son too I Her lot shall be mine : her path 
shall be mine I I will work — I will slave for her 
maintenance — I will plead before earth and Heaven 
her integrity: till at length a day may come when 
she may at last confess, there is a heart that can love 
her; in spite of poverty — and in spite of shame!" 
He turned to Margaret, who covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Yes, Esther — I love you I ... I loved you from 
the first moment we met, when you were left neg- 
lected among the servants in my father's hospitable 
hall I I loved you more and more as the days went 
on ; — ^your face haunted my dreams — ^your voice was 
my sweetest music : 1 saw you bearing insult with pa- 
tience, and neglect with good humour: helping the 
friendless, comforting the orphan, striving in every 
shape to be a dispenser of blessing to others, at the 
time that your own cup was full of bitterness, and 
your prospect dim with poverty! Let them say, 
prove, swear what they will ! I believe you from my 
soul to be innocent, and if life and strength are granted 
me, I will make your innocence plain ! Oh forgive all 
I have said: forgive my abruptness, madness, incon- 
sideration : I am well nigh mad, I know — ^but there is 
no madness in my lovef whatever there may be in my 
words r* 
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" There is plenty in thenty sir !" now broke in his 
father, who had been rubbing his hands nervously 
during all this scene — *^mad? yes, to be sure you 
are I stark mad — that you go on raving there, and 
won't hear any one speak. Do you know, sir, who 
and what this young lady is, you have been addressing 
so passionately ?" 

** Yes, sir, I do know — and whatever" — 

" Hold your tongue, sir, will you ? you know no- 
thing at all about it. Why, boy, who should it be but 
Miss Armadale herself, the real Miss Armadale, who 
to play us a most unfair trick, passed off her friend as 
herself, and came among us as the poor Esther !" 

For an instant Alfred grew paler than before : then 
the colour rushed to his temples: he made a vain 
attempt to speak ; turned to leave the room, and fell 
senseless to the ground. 

Margaret's woman nature could not stand this: 
pride, reserve and prudence would not suflFer her to 
speak: but she sprung to his assistance before even 
his mother could reach him, and thick and fast fell 
her tears upon his face. The world might wonder — 
friends might disapprove — relations might make them- 
selves disagreeable: it mattered little now, for her 
high heart was won I 

That gentle scion of the Crawford race, Mr. John, 
had been keeping up the ancient custom of seeing the 
old year out, and the new year in, with tolerable 
gaity, among a select party of lively young friends ; 
and had just returned to the parental roof, a little 
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jovial, and a little fumigated. Imagine his feelings 
when he heard all that had to be told ; and what in- 
terested him the most, that his quiet brother Alfred 
had been riding his favourite bay mare, and had effec- 
tually broken her knees. 

*^ Indeed, indeed, sir,'* said the rated groom, '^ it 
wam't no fault of mine : I believe he left his love to 
you as he rode off, but I couldn't quite catch it. It's 
just a mercy, sir, he wam't killed outright ; here's the 
young man as saw the accident, and helped 'em home.'* 

John turned to the individual in question, a strong, 
active looking fellow in a seaman's dress. '' Yes, sir, 
I happened to be within hail, and was very glad to be 
of any service. J£ I'm not wanted any more, I'll just 
step on, for I've a good many miles to go." 

At this moment the dining-room-bell rung violently, 
and Thomas soon came running back to say. Dr. Dunn 
was wanted directly for Mr. Alfred. John hastened 
to see what was the matter, and whether his brother 
was well enough for the pungent remonstrance he 
had in store. " And here have I to run out again," 
grumbled Thomas, ^' and so late as it is. Oh I say, 
young man, it's not very far — and if you'll go instead 
of me, I'll make it worth your while, I'll manage a bed 
for you, if you like, and a supper into the bargain." 

This was too tempting for a traveller to refuse ; and, 
having received his instructions, the stranger hurried 
away, and speedily disturbed Dr. Dunn out of a most 
refreshing slumber, not at all to the improvement of 
that gentleman's temper. The gig was got ready, and 
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the Doctor tumbled into it, intending to finish his nap 
on the way, when the lantern in his servant's hand, 
flashing on the face of the stranger, effectually woke 
up his senses and his recollection. " Why — bless 
me ! where on earth have you dropped from, young 
gentleman?" he exclaimed, letting fall the apron he 
was in the act of buttoning, " why, you are the very 
man I want. Don't you remember me ?" 

" To be sure I do. Doctor," said the young man, 
touching his hat with a good-humoured smile. 

" To be sure you do I a pretty fellow you are I 
There, go into the house, and they'll take care of you : 
and for your life, man, don't stir till I come back. 
Well, here is a turn of good luck, upon my word I I 
shall get a sweet smile from a certain fair lady that I 
know of, for this : and her smiles do not come empty- 
handed, as some people's do." 

The Doctor found nothing serious the matter with 
Alfred: the shock of his fall from horseback; the 
pace at which he had ridden in the cold air, and the 
violence of his excitement, were quite sufficient to 
account for his indisposition ; and quiet, and repose 
were the principal remedies he needed. " And you 
want them too, young ladies," continued the Doctor, 
as he returned from the invalid's room, to the still 
agitated party, who, late as it was, could not make up 
their minds to retire. " Miss Crawford, you must 
send Miss Esther to bed immediately, or we shall have 
her laid up again." 

Q Q 
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Till that moment, strange as it may appear, Mar- 
garet had forgotten her enemy. Alfred's sudden ap- 
pearance had driven every thing else before it. Now, 
a shoal of bitter recollections rushed upon her mind ; 
and, turning slowly round, she looked full in Theodo- 
sia's face. One glance was sufficient. If Miss Arma- 
dale wished for revenge, those haggard and altered 
features ofiPered it her in full : but it was not in her 
generous nature: she saw her rival writhe beneath 
her eye, and she withdrew it in silence ; a forbearance 
that galled Theodosia more than the keenest sarcasm 
could have done. Margaret turned with a significant 
smile to Dr. Dunn, " Your troublesome patient, Esther ^ 
sir, died to-night ; Margaret Armadale thanks you in 
her name for all your attention and kindness.'' 

The Doctor lifted his eyebrows. " Oh I it is come 
out at last, has it ? So much the better. Good-night, 
ladies : a happy new year to you all. I shall see you 
in the course of the day. Miss Armadale, when I shall 
have a word for your private ear." 

And now the tired group began to disperse. Mar- 
garet having, at her own request, relinquished Alfred's 
room for his accommodation, had settled to share Miss 
Martin's bed as well as her dignities: and, after a 
general hand-shaking, and wishing of happy new 
years, (though Uncle Sym protested it was a ridi- 
culous custom, that ought to be put a stop to), they 
moved to their several rooms. Margaret, however, 
after a short struggle with herself, hung back behind 
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the rest, and once more faced Theodosia. ^* Miss 
Crawford," she said, gently, '^ I cannot lie down to 
rest with enmity in my heart. Now Esther is dead, 
shall not our resentments be buried with her ? For- 
get the past ; —and let us shake hands." Theodosia 
looked at her in astonishment; and for an instant 
seemed moved; but, pride and envy prevailing, she 
drew back from Margaret's oflFered pledge of amity 
and made her a fohnal curtsey. The next instant, 
she had rushed to her room, and wept, in an agony 
of mortification and disappointment, till morning was 
far advanced. Miss Armadale shrugged her shoulders, 
and went to bed, and was almost the only person who 
slept well that night. 

The first object that met Mai^garet's eyes on the 
following morning, was the figure of Miss Martin, 
seated near the window, ready dressed as she had 
been accustomed to dress before her transformation. 
Miss Armadale started up. 

" What's o'clock ? am I very late, Martin ?" 
" It does not signify if you are now, my dear," said 
Miss Martin, *' all the house will be hi^y to wait for 

you. 

« It is not flattering, Martm." 

" I never said it was, my dear." 

'^ No, you never mislead me on that point, I know ; 
but Miss Martin, who gave you leave to make your- 
self that figure this morning, instead of keeping to 
your becoming costume Y 



ri»» 
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Miss Martin shook her head. 

" What will Mr. Ferdinand say when he sees such 
a change ?" 

" He will not see it, my dear." 

" Why not ? do tell me — have you heard from him ? 
has he, after all, proved better than I thought ? I was 
sure last night something had passed between you : 
has he olBfered you his hand ?" 

" He did yesterday," said Miss Martin. 

" And what was your answer ?" 

" I told him to wait till that day month." 

« Well 1" 

" Well, my dear, he found out his mistake last 
night, and he left home this morning." 

Margaret was silent, and went on dressing with 
great rapidity ; but her nostrils dilated with scorn. 

" I saw him drive ofF with his portmanteau," con- 
tinued Miss Martin, quietly, " so I know he is gone. 
He has learned the truth of the old proverb, * All is 
not gold that glitters.' " 

^^ But he has not learnt one equally true, that all is 
not dross that does not glitter I" said Margaret indig- 
nantly : " mean, paltry, money-hunter I he richly de- 
serves disappointment, but oh, dear Martin I how can 
you ever forgive me, for exposing you to such an in- 
sult as this ?" 

Miss Martin's lip quivered, and she turned away 
her head. 

" Only say the word, Martin," continued Miss Ar- 
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madale, striking her hand on her shoulder, " and I 
will throw my glove in the face of the Crawford fa- 
mily — give up Rockstone, and go back to town — any- 
thing sooner than you shall be insulted !'' 

Miss Martin passed her arm round her young 
friend's waist, and drew her caressingly to her. " God 
forbid, my child, that you should throw away your own 
happiness. Alfred Crawford loves you, and I am sure 
now that you love him ; so you must not let any proud 
and angry feelings put stumblingblocks in your way. 
As for me, never mind : the disgrace lies at his door, 
not mine. I did think, I own, there might be some- 
thing nobler in him than this, and cannot help feeling 
a little pained, but it does not signify : I shall think 
no more about him, for he is not worth it. Only, my 
dear, be content now, without attempting any more 
disguises. I am sure I would never undertake such a 
step again, and I do not think it has added much to 
your own dignity." 

" Alas, alas I my poor dignity !" said Margaret, " it 
has been so battered and bufFetted during my Cinder- 
ella state, — ^what with north attics, and hard beds, and 
«moky fires, and dining at the side-table, and getting 
lectured by one, and aggravated by another, that really 
I shall hardly muster enough to keep up my conse- 
quence as lady of the manor. Now, I must ring for 
Nisbett, who, I have no doubt, has been in a fever of 
impatience to resume her office." 

Nisbett appeared with an air of great excitement 
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and not a little self-importance, which amused Miss 
Armadale considerably. " Oh dear, dear, Miss Ar- 
madale, ma'am, we may all laugh now, thank goodness : 
I never was so thankful in my life — I do hope, ma'am 
I have given you satisfaction.*' 

" Satisfaction, Nisbett ! you have surpassed my 
hopes, and Antoine too. I am much indebted to you 
both, and you may be sure your attention to my wishes 
shall not go unrewarded.*' 

*^ But oh, ma*am I it would amuse you to see how 
they all change their looks and their language about 
you now. That great noisy Irish creature, that had 
the impertinence to accuse you, hadn't a word to say 
when it all came out : quite dumb-foundered as it were, 
though Antoine did nothing but torment her till she 
was out of the house. IVe been speaking my mind 
too pretty plainly to Mrs. Shipton, who is ready to eat 
her fingers ofiT, I can see ; only to think of their lock- 
ing you up in that hole downstairs I I should like to 
have the locking up of some of them, I know. And 
now ma'am, I hope you will allow me to dress you pro- 
perly this morning." 

'^ Yes, as properly as you please, Nisbett : put on all 
my good qualities, and make me as amiable and as es- 
timable as you can : I have discovered that my cha- 
racter depends upon my garments, so we must give 
them the importance they deserve." 

There is no denying the fact, however much our 
heroine might have tried to do so, that when she de- 
scended the staircaise that morning, dressed according 
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to her station, to join the hreakfast party, she felt an 
indescribable load taken off her spirits. She could now 
walk, sit, speak, be silent, laugh, frown, be good-natured 
or sarcastic, whichever she pleased, without any fear 
of a cold look, or an insulting word ; and without being 
obliged to watch every movement, lest in some way or 
other she should commit herself. A buoyant, exhila- 
rating sense of freedom and independence glowed 
through every fibre ; filled her eyes with lustre, and 
her lips with song : it was a clear, bright, sunny morn- 
ing too, just what a New Year's morning should be — 
sunny as her prospects, and bright as her own beauti- 
ful face. The year was opening before her as none 
had ever opened before ; showing her on every step of 
her future destiny the dew of her Father's blessing, 
and the shadow of her Redeemer's cross; and what 
after moment of life can ever equal that in which the 
renewed child of God^r*^ experiences what is meant 
by " joy and peace in believing ? " 

In the gladness of her feelings, Margaret*s heart 
could even have accommodated Theodosia, notwith- 
standing her repulse over-nighty but she did not ap- 
pear. The rest of the party were assembled, with the 
exception of Alfred and Ferdinand, for whose absence 
Mr. Crawford, with some degree of embarrassment, 
oflFered an apology. A general rush of welcome greeted 
the entrance of the ladies — of both, we may observe ; 
— Mrs. Crawford had too much tact not to treat 
Miss Martin with courtesy, though of course her af- 
fection was now transferred to its proper channel. The 
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children had ohtained leave to appear, in honour of the 
day, to make incomprehensible speeches to everybody, 
of their own composing ; and waiting in the background 
to carry them away again, Margaret soon perceived 
the beaming face of Nurse Wilton. She put aside the 
unsubstantial kindness that had come so late, and mak- 
ing her way through them all, took her friend in need 
cordially by the hand. Wilton coloured with confusion 
and pleasure, and curtsied down to the ground, but 
pressed the white fingers lovingly in her own, never- 
theless, and though she tried to apologise for the free- 
dom she had taken, could not help showing her joy in 
every line of her face. There was no time for conver- 
sation, however, for Margaret was summoned to the 
breakfast table, where Mrs. Crawford began eagerly 
discussing plans for her amusement. " We have a 
great deal to do, you know, my dear Miss Armadale, 
to undeceive all our good neighbours." 

" Nay, Mrs. Crawford, all that I must leave to your 
good management,'' said Margaret smiling, " I tell 
you frankly, till it is all explained I cannot face any one 
of them: further, for this morning, only this one, I 
have a particular and private engagement." 

Yes, a very particular engagement it was, indeed : 
and one which Margaret's bold heart shrank timorously 
from fulfilling ; nevertheless she resolved it should be 
done at once, and shortly after breakfast equipped her- 
self for her walk. The moment she appeared thus ar- 
rayed, everybody olBfered an escort, but this she reso- 
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lately declined. Mrs. Crawford hovered anxiously 
about her, offering to send the carriage to fetch her 
home — to walk with her herself — to do anything, in 
short, that could add to her comfort. Margaret cour- 
teously rejected all these offers, contenting herself by 
suggesting to her hostess, " Oblige me by taking care 
of my friend Miss Martin: she deserves it at your 
hands, after what has passed." 

Courageous as Margaret Armadale was, and our 
readers will allow she possessed a considerable share of 
that valuable quality, — and little as she had feared 
braving the whole Crawford family in the face of their 
dependants, her heart failed her grievously when she 
approached Mr. Leyden's door. At the Grange, how- 
ever louch they might feel annoyed at the trick played 
them, she felt pretty sure her wealth would speedily 
repair the breach : they would only be too glad to make 
her forget their ill treatment : but not so at the Vicar- 
age. There every one was weighed according to his 
merits, not his possessions ; there she must appear ex- 
actly as she was : and no fashion, position^ or conse- 
quence she could assume, would raise her one jot in 
that esteem, which she now felt as if she must for- 
feit for ever. Still, knowing it must be done, and the 
sooner the better, she resolutely held on her way: 
determined to confess the truth without evasion, and 
throw herself on their mercy : and her heart leaped to 
her throat when on tapping at the well-known parlour 
door the Vicar's cheerful voice answered " Come in ! * 

R R 




CHAPTER XL 

** You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand. 
Such as I am . . •" 

Shakespeare. 

R, LEYDEN was alone, and evidently 
very busy, preparing a discourse for the 
evening: it being his custom to celebrate 
Divine Service on New Year's Day, at 
the hour when the poor men left off work. Books, ac- 
counts, and letters were piled in literary confusion 
round him ; but he pushed all aside to greet his lovely 
visitor. 

" A happy New Year to you, Mr. Leyden," said 
Margaret, " you see I am come the first to bring my 
good wishes." 

" Thank you for them, my love, and may they come 
back to you an hundred.fold," said the Vicar. " Mary 
is out ; gone to your old friend Mrs. Bernard's to see 
a sick man : the same, by-the-bye, that Mr. Crawford 
ran over. She will soon be in ; take off your bonnet, 
that is right : now sit down, and tell me if there is 
anything I can do for you : for I see by your face you 
have something to say." 
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Margaret placed before him the book he had given 
her. " Will you have the kindness, sir," she said, in 
a tremulous voice, " to write my name in it now ? " 

" Oh certainly — with pleasure," said he, " stay, we 
will find a swan*s quill for this : mere goose will not 
do for such an occasion. Now, my dear, let me see 
— Esther Martin ? or Esther anything else, — elect ? " 

" Not Esther at all, Mr. Leyden," said the heiress, 
stooping over the table at which she knelt, till her 
glowing face was almost hid by her curls, — "my name 
is Margaret Armadale." 

The Vicar dropped his pen— pushed back his chair 
—and looked at her in silent astonishment; and 
Margaret, gathering courage from desperation, went 
steadily on; — true to her resolves, she told him all 
her heart: how her life had been passed; how her 
affections had been galled ; how weary she had been 
of mercenary, hollow professions, and how she had been 
induced to adopt this method of discerning real friends 
from false. She told him of the various admonitions 
she had received from unconscious teachers; — ^from 
Wilton, Dame Bernard, Mary, and himself; how bit- 
terly she had felt the censure he passed on such de- 
ceptions on the night of his juvenile fete ; how Mary 
had comforted and instructed her ; how her accident, 
by giving her more solitary hours, had been the means 
of strengthening and combining all these ; and how, 
when confined to Mrs. Crawford's lumber-rooin, she 
had heard the old year go out, and the new one come 
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in, while in the act of prayer, and had felt such peace 
and gladness in her heart as made her receive it as a 
messenger from heaven. 

" Now, Mr. Leyden, I have told you all : I dare not 
hope for your esteem, or your confidence, now that 
you find I have deceived you ; but I come to ask for 
pardon, and to be allowed to redeem my sincerity, 
which, if you only would believe it, was never warmer 
or purer than when it was disguised. My name and 
position were false, but my words and my heart were 
true." And having ended her confession, she again 
stooped her forehead, and buried it in her hands, as 
one who, conscious of wrong, waits patiently for the 
judge's doom. 

The Vicar was deeply moved, and sorely perplexed. 
If she had come, as she might have done, to explain 
away her deception as a joke, and trusted to her wit 
or her dignity to disarm his censure, he would cer- 
tainly, without ceremony, have administered a severe 
and wholesome rebuke ; and perhaps, if she had still 
appeared unconvinced, have denied her his friendship 
for a time ; but coming as she did, so frank and unre- 
served, acknowledging all her errors, and humbly sub- 
mitting to his correction, he could not for the life of 
him find a word to correct her with. Added to this, 
in the simple account she had given of the different 
steps that led her to the truth, he saw such plain ma- 
nifestations of providential dealing that he felt as if it 
would be marring God's work to say, ^* this ought not 
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to be.'' He made several attempts to speak: each 
was to have been something of a reproof: but each 
was a failure. " Come here, my love," said he at 
last. She raised her head and looked at him: he 
held out his hands, and drawing her to him, kissed 
her forehead. " You have surprised me greatly, my 
dear child, I confess ; but though I cannot deny you 
did wrong in the first place, I cannot find it in my 
heart to tell you so. And so you are not our favour- 
ite Esther, about whom we have laid so many schemes, 
but Miss Armadale — the great Miss Armadale — an 
Armadale of Rockstone; — the very identical person 
we have talked about so much : well, well, I shall no 
longer be surprised at anything : — now sit down, my 
love, and don't tremble so: don't look afraid of me, 
even if I do give you a lecture, as perhaps I may, it 
will not be severe." 

Margaret sat down by him as he desired, but he 
still retained her hand ; and for all that he kept tell- 
ing her not to be nervous, looked as nervous as pos- 
sible himself. His eyes rested on her face with an 
irresistible fascination : — interesting as she had been 
to his kind heart as a lovely and friendless orphan, 
still more so did she appear now, when in her he 
thought he saw the dispenser of blessing for his poor 
parish he had so long wished and prayed for. Expe- 
rienced as he was in the deceitfulness of the outward 
appearance, and the proverbial difference between 
words and deeds, he could not listen to Margaret s 
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pleading voice, or watch her ingenuous features, with- 
out believing her from his heart and soul. He had 
no wish not to believe ; his prayers were answered : a 
young and generous hand had been filled with the 
good things of this world, and by a train of accidental 
circumstances had been taught how and where to be- 
stow them : God's hand was in the matter — He had 
begun the work, and He would carry it through. 

They had a long and earnest conversation toge- 
ther. No one knew better than the Vicar the value 
of a word in season ; and he took advantage of Miss 
Armadale's frame of mind to speak more seriously than 
he had ever done before. He encouraged her to per- 
severe, to be quite in earnest; to make religion the 
first thing, as the only safe way of making it anything 
at all ; to remember that the love of the world is for- 
bidden ; that the friendship of the world is enmity : 
that wealth, and talents, and beauty, and youth — pre- 
cious gifts as they are from Heaven — soon pass away 
like a morning dream, leaving only responsibility be- 
hind ; that, called and singled out as she was in an 
especial manner to exercise influence, to exert au- 
thority and bestow blessings, it was trebly essential 
for her to be vigilant and fervent within ; to lay her 
work and her weakness at her Saviour's feet, and 
trust in his strength alone. He warned her that she 
might not always feel even as she did now ; tempta- 
tions would present themselves— duties would appear 
irksome — prayer a weariness — self-command impos- 
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sible ; — she must be prepared against all this, remem- 
bering it was every Christian's lot to fight and strug- 
gle on to the end : — and having thus admonished as 
much as he thought she could bear, he told her to 
kneel down, and fervently and solemnly blessed her. 

" Now," said he, " my child, go on I You have 
resolved the Lord shall be your God ; see that you 
keep to your resolution. He has graciously wrought 
good out of your imprudence, and we will thankfully 
accept the good, and pray Him to pardon the evil. 
You acted wrong in deceiving your friends; but if 
you are sensible of your fault, and have made your 
peace with God and man, I am the last person to be 
angry with you. I think I need go no further to un- 
derstand the mystery of **a trespass-offering for 
the sin of ignorance" 

Margaret's deep blush confirmed his words, but her 
heart was too full to speak. He turned to his desk, 
and opening Baxter's Saints' Rest, wrote with a some- 
what trembling hand, the following words : — 

" Margaret Armadale, — from her sincere friend, 
William Leyden, who humbly prays that through the 
blood of their Redeemer, their names may be written 
in the Lamb's book of life — their souls evermore en- 
joy the Rest that remaineth for the people of God." 

He had scarcely done so, when a ring at the bell 
announced a messenger from Mary, requesting her 
father 'to come to Bernard's cottage directly, as poor 
Arnold was in a deplorable state. 
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** May I go with you, sir ? " asked Margaret, ea- 
gerly : I have particular reasons for iwrishing to see 
that man." 

The Vicar's curiosity was excited, and as they 
walked on together, he asked an explanation. She 
gave it fully; telling him hesides, what our readers 
have already heard, that Dr. Dunn had seen both Ar- 
nold and Robert Grey working as seamen on board 
the " Furious," and at her request, was endeavouring 
to gain from the former a clue to his companion's 
fate ; but hitherto without success. *' Mr. Conroy, 
too, has set an enquiry on foot," added Margaret, 
" but there has been no time yet for any good result : 
only if we could make this man clear Robert's inno- 
cence, it will be every thing." 

" Alas I poor nurse," said the Vicar, *' I have often 
noticed her quiet melancholy, and tried to gain her 
confidence, but she shrunk from all my hints. She 
is a worthy, excellent woman, and invaluable in her 
present position. And now, if it is a fair question, 
my dear, after all your experiments on the Crawford 
family, what opinion have you arrived at ? " 

Margaret coloured and hesitated ; but screwing up 
her courage, replied, "Mr. and Mrs. Crawford are 
good-natured." 

" Well, so they are," said the Vicar, who always 
preferred praise to censure — '* so they are, my dear." 

" Good-natured," continued Miss Armadale, " and 
afiectionate — to those who are rich . • ." 
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The Vicar coughed. 

. " Ferdinand is a mean, paltry, hypocritical fortune- 
hunter." 

*' Gently, my love," said Mr. Ley den. 

" My dear sir, you asked my opinion, and I must 
and will give it. Mr. John has been good-humour- 
edly patronising to me, so I respect him accordingly : 
Miss Judith seldom noticed me at all, so I have no- 
thing to lay to her charge : Miss Crawford I do not 
like to think about: she wronged and insulted me in 
every way she could devise; and when, after all, I 
offered to shake hands, last night, refused : so do not 
ask me about her.^' 

** Forgive as ye would be forgiven," suggested the 
Vicar, mildly. 

" Well, dear sir, I do ; but we must not come in 
contact, that is all. Nelson," continued Miss Arma- 
dale, warmly, "is a fine, generous young man, for 
whom I have a great regard, and much respect," 

" Oh, indeed I " said the Vicar, drily. 

" Yes, sir," persisted Margaret, ** and what is more, 
I think he is calculated by his talents to adorn so- 
ciety. 

" Domestic society, my love? " said good Mr. Ley- 
den, who, in the innocence of his heart, thought he 
was remarkably acute just then. 

" Yes, domestic or public," said Margaret, 

" And well adapted to make a young lady happy," 
suggested the Vicar, looking straight forward, 

s s 
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" Very well adapted," said the unflinching heiress, 
provided the young lady wished it." 

The Vicar paused, and looked in her face : hfer eye 
was bright and sparkling ; but her cheek wore no tell- 
tale glow, and his penetration was at fault. 

** Well, my dear, we have not gone through the 
whole of the family, now. What do you think of 
Alfred ? " 

Margaret was silent. 

" I have puzzled you now. Miss Armadale," said 
her companion, " and no wonder, considering there 
are no two people of his acquaintance who under- 
stand him at all." 

" I am sure I do not," said Margaret, as indiffer- 
ently as she could ; " so I leave that for you who do 
understand him." 

'* I think I do," said the Vicar, « I think I do ; but 
it is difficult to be certain about so eccentric an indi- 
vidual. Of this I am certain : he has a pious and 
gentle heart, overflowing with love both to God and 
man : he loves everything that is excellent, whether 
in religion, intellect, or beauty : he is designed for the 
highest purposes, and his timidity and nervousness 
render him comparatively useless. With a spirit that 
would bear martyrdom unflinchingly, he has not cou- 
rage sufficient to be at his ease in a drawing-room : 
this timidity tends to enervate him ; he grows careless 
and indolent, and will not try to excel. What he re- 
uires, is some energetic influence constantly at his 
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elbow, to rouse and sustain him : with this, he raay 
become a brilliant and useful character — without it, 
he will remain what you see him now. His disposi- 
tion is estimable in the highest degree: no one but 
himself knows the good he has done ; and no one can 
tell the good he might do, could his gallant nature 
once be set free from its yoke. For my part, so much 
do I love and respect him, that could I but see him 
exert himself to do what he mighty I should think him 
worthy of my Mary herself." 

*' That is praise, indeed," said Miss Armadale, sup- 
pressing a sigh ; and the conversation was here inter- 
rupted by Katy, who, standing full in their path, 
dropped curtsey after curtsey. 

** Long life and happiness to your Riverince then, 
and the best of the year, day and night, to ye ! Sure 
it does the heart in one*s body good to see you walk- 
ing so hearty and well, with such a sweet lady on 
your arm ! " 

" This is rather pleasanter, Katy, than the outside 
of the coach you proposed last night," said Miss Ar- 
madale, looking full at her, " and it is well for me 
my arm was not broken among you." 

" Broken I och, my lady. Miss Armadale, sure it*s 
a pleasure to get such a sweet name on one's tongue 
— it was nothing in life but the *citement ; and sure, 
when I felt your white arm in my big fingers, it was 
so soft and velvet-hke, I couldn't but squeeze it for 
pleasure. Wasn't it myself that told you, you had 
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the rale lady in your face, and were never made to 
go to prison ? and won't it be Katy that will cover 
the buckle with the best of them, when the gay mar- 
riage bells ring you and Master Alfred to church ? 
Och now, my lady, don't blush so: it's wasting 
beauty you are, and the snow melting with your eyes 
already ! '* 

The Vicar could not but look in his companion's 
face, to see what all this meant, and the crimson glow 
of her temples made his blood tingle with curiosity. 
" Come, come, Katy," said he, " no blarneying ; we 
are rather in a hurry this morning." 

" Blarneying, your Rivirince I is it an Englishman 
you take me for? And here have I, ever since the 
peep o' light this blessed morning, been tellin the 
grate news all over the parish ; and how Misther Al- 
fred rode off last night, and broke his neck, and his 
heart, and his horse's knees entirely, barrin' the neck : 
and how the docther was sent for, and all I and there's 
old Tom, the under-keeper at Rockstone, been tellin' 
how Miss Annadale (curtseying to Margaret,) saved 
Mr. Alfred's life in the ould tower, and says he, — " 

" Well, well, good morning," said Margaret, mov- 
ing on ; but Katy detained her by the cloak. 

" Oh then, my lady, don't lave me without the 
smile and the kind word I Sure there's no ill-will in 
such a face as yours, and you'll no bear malice against 
me, because I couldn't see the sun when the cloud 
was upon it , and it's myself than can tell you such 
stories of Misther . . ." 
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Margaret drew away her cloak somewhat impatiently, 
but the Irishwoman's wheedling voice was irresistible^ 
and she slipped a New Year's gift into her hard hand, 
that won Katy*s heart immediately. The Vicar walked 
on with a suppressed glee in the comers of his mouth, 
that was only saved from explosion by their arrival at 
Bernard's door. Margaret was so confused that she 
did not observe as he did, that several people turned 
to stare at her, and that a buzz ran from door to door, 
that brought gazers in every direction. " You had 
better take a turn in the Dame's garden, my dear," 
said Mr. Leyden, " and I will send Mary to you : I 
will call you in if I think you can do any good, or if 
anything transpires for you to hear." 

Margaret obeyed, and wandered thoughtfully among 
melancholy looking gooseberry bushes, and broken 
flower-pots, till Mary appeared, with a flushed cheek, 
and tremulous manner, that showed she had already 
heard the news. Miss Armadale held out both her 
hands, which Mary received with perfect frankness. 

" No reproofs, no reproaches, dear Mary I the Vicar 
has forgiven me — I have made my peace at the Grange ; 
I have forsworn all such practices for ever, so you 
must seal the amnesty, and promise not to love me 
less ! " 

" I can readily do that," said Mary, " but you, Miss 
Armadale, you will soon forget to love me as I had 
begun to hope you would. I had formed so many plans 
for making you happy, and now I find I can do no- 
thing I " 
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" You can do much," said Margaret, drawing her 
arm in hers, " first you can call me by my Christian 
name, and secondly," here she drew Mary's ear closer 
to her lips, and whispered a word that brought all the 
blood into her face, and seemed to paralyse both voice 
and power. 

" Do not you remember," said Miss Armadale, "the 
evening of the storm, when you received me, a wet and 
weary stranger, and gave me a sister's welcome, and 
put me to bed in a room, next to another, in which you 
talked with Nelson Crawford while the door was 
ajar J 

Mary hid her face. 

" And do not you remember coming into my room, 
and bending over my pillow ; and how I drew you down 
to me and kissed you — and how as we sat at work in 
your parlour, we entered into a covenant, that which- 
ever of us was an heiress first, should be allowed to 
provide for the other ? you cannot have forgotten this, 
Mary?" 

" Oh no ! — but I did not think — Oh Miss Arma- 
dale I oh Margaret I " 

" On that evening,'' continued Margaret, •* when I 
heard your noble resolve to sacrifice your own happi- 
ness to your father's comfort, and when I pressed my 
lips to your cheek, still wet with the tears that sacrifice 
had wrung, I made a vow in my heart that if time and 
opportunity were given me, 1 would wipe all those tears 
away. The time and opportunity are given — your 
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promise is engaged not to oppose me ; your father ra- 
tified that promise — and your locket, which has never 
left my neck, binds you to its fulfilment. Do not turn 
away, Mary ; you know what I say is true : you cannot 
escape me, and you may think yourself very fortunate 
that I did not break the whole to Mr. Leyden as we 
were walking here. We talked of Nelson, and I praised 
him as he deserves. Now, dear Mary, listen to my 
plan. I am going to buy Rockstone : already are all 
the papers drawn up, and preliminary law proceedings 
going on, which I do not pretend to imderstand. I 
expect Mr. Conroy this evening, to bring them for my 
signature, when I shall become that important person 
we have so often talked about, the Lady of the Manor. 

Nelson, as you know, is going to complete his engi- 
neering studies, and I find we have a good chance of 
obtaining the appointment he wants in this neighbour- 
hood. Accordingly — ^now don't interrupt me, Mary — I 
have settled £500 a year upon you as soon as you are 
married; the interest is to accumulate for you till then ; 
and you shall have a house on an easy lease, for your 
natural lives, and as many after lives as you like. So 
you will be near your father and near me, and in your 
parish, and I shall be your pupil, and you my treasurer, 
and we shall all be so happy, and such good friends, 
dear Mary ! dear dear girl, don't cry ! " 

And Margaret, whose eyes were running over, threw 
her arm round her friend's waist, who, completely over- 
come by such an unlooked for change in her prospects. 
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could only weep in reply. They soon grew calmer, 
however, and could converse soberly: and though 
Mary's delicacy for some time combated Margaret's 
generosity, the latter conquered at last, and had never 
experienced half such pleasure as she felt on hearing 
Miss Leyden exclaim, with a deep-drawn sigh of hap- 
piness, " Oh I what will poor Nelson say ? " 

Very different was the scene going on within the 
cottage, where the Vicar was watching the bedside 
of the dying man. Every comfort had been pro- 
vided for him by the watchful forethought of Miss 
Martin, who had obtained carte blanche from her 
young lady as to expense; it had been found im- 
possible to remove him; but Bernard gave up his 
own bed, and a nurse was hired, and blankets and 
firing, and other necessaries liberally supplied ; the 
wretched sufferer was better cared for than he had 
been for years, but nothing could allay his torment — 
tossing on his fevered bed, in all the madness of a 
wounded spirit. Turning first to one side, then another, 
flinging out his long bony arms, now across his pillow, 
now in defiance at some unseen foe ; now clasping his 
aching head, now tearing his breast with his nails: — 
what was the darkness of that old woman's eyesight, to 
the cloud, the mist, the impenetrable blackness settling 
down on that dying bed ? 

The Vicar sat by him with unwearied compassion : 
endeavouring to draw his thoughts to heaven, but in 
vain: he clenched his hands and set his teeth with 
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frantic strength, as if fearful that by a sentence or look 
he might betray his secret : " the doctor," was the only 
word that could be wrung from him, and that repeated 
over and over again, in those hollow feverish tones that 
once heard are never forgotten. " Has Dr. Dunn been 
here to-day ?" enquired Mr. Leyden of the nurse. 

" No Sir, but we expect him every minute : I think 
I hear him now." 

'* Is he coming ? " muttered the sick man, rolling his 
head from side to side, *' then I'll soon know the 
truth." 

Dr. Dunn made his appearance, but started as he 
looked at his patient : he felt his pulse, examined all 
his symptoms, and shook his head. 

" Doctor ! " said Arnold, clutching his arm, " Doc- 
tor I I must have the truth I oh Doctor, I want to live, 
and if you'll tell me I shall, I'll be your servant — your 
dog / " The Doctor hesitated. 

" There ! " continued the sufferer, pointing to the 
Vicar, " there ! they sent for him, the minister — I 
know what that means — I can't bear it I oh ! the truth 
Doctor, the truth ! shall I live, or die ? " 

Dr. Dunn was moved. " Now, my poor fellow, you 
must be quiet, indeed you must." 

Arnold gnashed his teeth in bitterness. " Speak 
out. Doctor ! before this grave clergyman, who if he is 
what they say of him, will detect you if you lie. TeU 
me at once, am I dying ? " 

" You are, my poor friend," said the doctor, forced 

T T 
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against his rule into the acknowledgment, '' no pow- 
er of man can save you, so let me entreat you to 
make the best use of your time/' A dreadful con- 
vulsion passed over the frame of the sufferer: he 
buried his head under the clothes, and his gasping 
shook the bed ; they raised, soothed, encouraged him, 
all to no purpose : he was struggling with some inward 
agony, and the conflict was terrific to witness. ** It 
must come out,*' he said at last^ '* it burns in my 
bones, and as you can't hang a dead man, it don't 
matter who hears it. I'll tell you what you want to 
know. Doctor, about that — that boy. 

" Stay !" said the Doctor, who, the Vicar perceived, 
had a case of writing materials in his hand, *' there is 
another person I want to ask you about. Listen to 
me, Arnold — I will be answered : was William Grey 
innocent 9" 

^* The dying man glared at him like a caged beast, 
" William Grey ?" he repeated, slowly, " it was Ro- 
hert you saw with me." 

" Yes, man, I know it was: but who was it that 
could have cleared his father^s innocence, and did 
not ? " 

The cold drops rolled down the sufferer's face. 

" Oh, my poor friend," said Mr. Leyden, gently 
and solemnly, " trifle not with the mercy of Heaven ! 
confess at once — make what reparation you can to 
the living, and throw yourself on your Redeemer's 
mercy !" 
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** The living ?'' repeated Araold, wildly, " oh ! if 
he was living, I would, I would I hut he is dead/ 
Robert Grey is dead — and died hy my hand I" 

The Vicar started up, but Dr. Dunn's uplifted hand 
kept him silent. " Why did you kill him, Arnold ?'* 
said the doctor. 

" Because he guessed at my secret." 

" And what was your secret?" persisted the Doc- 
tor, bending over him. Arnold laughed frightfully. 
« That the man for whose murder your fine laws 
punished William Grey: the keeper, mind you, that 
was shot^ was shot by MacMurdoch, and finished 
by me I That boy guessed the truths and I had to 
silence him too. Aye, you may leave me now, both 
of you : if you can't cure my body, you can't my soul, 
and since they must both die, leave 'em at least to die 
in peace." 

It was full an hour before any one thought of Mar- 
garet and Mary, but they did not remain all that time 
shivering in the garden : Miss Leyden had plenty to^ 
do, close at hand; and having left word they would 
soon return, they went in and out of the cottages and 
the school, and at intervals walked up and down, con- 
versing on the subjects nearest to their hearts, and 
never heeded time : till Margaret seeing Dr. Dunn's 
carriage, grew anxious, and begged to return to the 
cottage. Dame Bernard was sitting alone, with her 
hands clasped in prayer. '* Hush, children, hush I'' 
she whispered, when they addressed her, '* oh hush i 
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this is the gate of death — ^there's a dark soul depart- 
ing, and who shall say whither? God give him help 
in his bitter^ bitter need I They are both with him, 
Miss Mary ; his Reverence and the doctor, and some 
one else too : I heard a strange step go in ; and there 
was an awful shriek just now, but they have been 
quiet since. God help him, poor sinner ! it*s a fear- 
ful thing to sit and hear a man die" 

At this moment the inner door opened, and the 
Vicar, the Doctor, and Alfred's unknown friend came 
slowly out ; with the faces of men who have looked on 
what they cannot utter. 

Who could indeed utter what they had seen ? what 
hand could paint, what tongue describe, the departing 
of a soul into eternity, with but one passing moment 
of repentant hope, to illumine a lifetime of sin ? 

" Your watching is over. Dame," said Mr. Leyden, 
in a broken voice, ''your miserable inmate is dead. 
Yes, Margaret, he is gone : I trust, I humbly trust, 
there was a gleam of hope at the last : he confessed 
all that lay on his mind, and I hold in my hand, ample 
evidence, I hope^ to clear the names of two innocent 
men. Your search is happily at an end. Miss Arma- 
dale, for here is Robert Grey I** 

Yes, there stood one of the falsely accused : a few 
years wandering had been all his punishment : — but 
the other/ what compensation could this late acquittal 
offer to Wilton's broken-hearted Willie ? 

Wilton was alone in the nursery : the children were 
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out with their mamma in honour of New Year's Day. 
She was busily stitching away at frocks and pinafores, 
as pattern nurses generally are, when a hasty tap at 
the door made her start, and before she could answer 
the summons, Margaret entered. 

" Well, nurse, strange things happen you see," said 
our heroine, taking up the poker, and stirring the fire 
nervously, ^^ you did not guess you would all be so 
taken in, did you ?" 

" No, indeed, ma*am," said Wilton, colouring, " no, 
indeed, ma*am ; and I'm much distressed, ma'am, that 
I should have taken such liberties as I did." 

" Yes, you did very wrong, nurse,'' said Miss Ar- 
madale, gravely, " you did very wrong, indeed, in al- 
lowing me to sit down with the children, and warm 
myself at the fire, and in giving me a delicious cup of 
hot tea ; and, worst of all, in always speaking civilly 
and kindly to me, and treating me as a lady. A wo- 
man of the world like you, nurse, ought to have known 
better; and when Robert comes home, he will tell 
you so." 

^' If he did. Miss Armadale," said the nurse, smiling 
sadly, '* it would be the first bitter word he ever spoke 
to me yet. I beg your pardon, ma'am, I ought to know 
better than to trouble you with my stories.'* 

" You are quite right to beg my pardon," said Mar- 
garet, abandoning the poker, and curiously examining 
the chimney ornaments, consisting of two shepherdesses 
in flowered petticoats, and a china poodle with three 
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legs ; " quite right, nurse — whether you get it or not ; 
for you have given me an amazing deal of trouble. I 
am bent on making you unsay what you have said 
about Christmas being a sad time for you." 

" Ah, ma'am I" said poor Wilton, sorrowfully, " you 
will never do that, till you have made my memory as 
empty as my heart." 

*' I would not do that^ if I could, nurse," said the 
heiress, in a tone of deep emotion, " I would only 
have you look forward, instead of backward, and if 
your heart is empty now, prepare to have it filled." 

" Did I say empty, ma'am ? it was very wicked of 
me, when I have my God and Saviour always with 
me, satisfying me with His fulness. I don*t complain, 
ma'am; I don't want to murmur; so please not to 
speak of Christmas now, for I canH help going back 
to the past, and its shadow puts out all my light, and 
I feel it can never burn again I'' 

" It will — it does," said Margaret, eagerly, turning 
her beaming eyes on her humble friend. ^' I say the 
light does bum. Nurse Wilton ; and if you will come 
with me, I will show it you. It is no jack-a-lantem, 
nurse, and it is no magic, and no deception — ^follow 
me I'^ And in an instant she was flying down stairs, 
and Wilton following, trembling in every limb. She 
overtook the young lady in the passage, and caught 
her arm, but could not speak. 

" Nurse," whispered Margaret, " are you able to 
bear it ?" 
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" Oh, what, ma'am ?" 

" A letter from your boy/^ 

" Yes— yes." 

'* And a messenger from him, nurse : he says he 
is alive and well. Will you see him ?" 

" Oh, where is he ?" sobbed the poor woman, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

" You shall see,*' said Miss Armadale, opening the 
door of her former prison, " you shall see, dear nurse, 
if you will only trust in God, and believe that he can 
Jill your heart again P* 

Wilton looked wildly at her, and staggered forwards. 
The figure of a man came to meet her ; she gave a 
piercing shriek, — and her boy was in her arms, 
bronzed, grown, iron-sinewed, and chested like a 
blood-hound; but the same in heart, for his arms 
were clinging round her ; and in feeling, for he was 
sobbing like a child. 

Miss Armadale stood silently in the passage; her 
hands clasped and drooping; her forehead leaning 
against the door-post; her heart glowing with bene- 
volent pleasure. They were too absorbed at first to 
think of her ; and, for worlds, she would not have in- 
terrupted them. After watching their joy for a few 
minutes, she was slowly turning away, when Wilton, 
starting up, seized her hand, drew her into the room, 
and shut the door. 

" Oh, Miss Armadale — oh, ma am — God ever, ever 
bless you ! you have been sent like an angel to com* 
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fort me! he's here; he*s really here : — my own, brave, 
precious boy, — ^my Lucy's boy, — come back to me, 
safe and innocent ; never, never to leave me again . • . 
and it is you that brought him." And, throwing her- 
self at Margaret's feet, she covered her hand with 
kisses. 

Miss Armadale, deeply affected, raised her up, 
and assured her she had little claim on her gratitude. 
*^ I did but name your case to those I thought might 
help you, and our success was altogether accidental : 
but Wilton, we have more to tell you yet ; — we have 
heard of his father" 

Wilton looked at Robert, who again hugged her in 
his arms. 

" He's innocent, mother !" for by that endearing 
name he had always called her, '^ he's innocent, mo- 
ther ! Arnold swore it before witnesses ; and, if he's 
alive, we'll have him home, mother, and I'll work for 
you both ! Oh, Miss Armadale," continued he, turn- 
ing to her, " it's you we have to thank for this ; for it's 
you told the doctor and the parson, and set them to 
enquire. God bless you, madam ; and may you never 
want a friend ! a servant you'll never want so long as 
I live, any how." 

And then he began the history his adopted mother 
was so anxious to hear : telling her, that, on that fatal 
Christmas Eve he had met with MacMurdoch, and 
they had come to high words : that revenge was boil- 
ing in his bosom ; and that he must have dashed him 
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to the earth, but for the thoughts of her. " I felt 
your blessing still warm on my heart," said Robert, 
'' and I passed on, biting my lips and my hands with 
the rage that was on me ; — and presently I heard a 
gun go off, and I ran back, and there he was, shot 
through the heart, and Arnold standing by. * He 
did it,' says Arnold : * we struggled for the gun, be- 
cause he threatened to knock me down. Come away, 
Grey,' says he, * we're lost if we stay here — we shall 
be taken up for murder.' I was loth to go, but I was 
horrified and bewildered. * Come away ! ' says he 
again, stamping like one beside himself, ' it is not 
your innocence will save you. Grey, — it didnt save 
your father.' And so he got me away, I don't rightly 
know how, nor where we went, nor what we did, till 
we were miles from home ; and then I wrote to you, 
mother." 

" I never got the letter, Robbie." 

" No, I know you didn't; nor any I wrote after 
wards ; for that man watched me close, though I did'nt 
know it, and destroyed my letters. Well, we got down 
to Portsmouth, and a ship was fitting out, and offered 
good bounty money, and we got taken as seamen. 
My heart ached sorely for you, and your loneliness ; 
and I longed to come back, even then ; but I thought 
how much harder it would be for you to see me in 
prison : and that you would rather I should leave you 
freey than be carried over the water as a convict ; as 
the innocent have been carried before now. So down 

u u 
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on the ship's books went I, heart-ache and all. Pm 
not going to give you my log now, mother dear; 
'I would only plague this good lady : I'm just going to 
tell you how we parted company. Our hammock& 
were slung together ; and one night he talked in his 
sleep, — a dreadful sleep it was, — and by the words he 
spoke, I guessed he knew more of my poor father than 
he would confess. Well, when we were alone, I taxed 
him with it ; and he put me off once or twice, till I lost 
patience, and threatened him : we fought, and he 
struck me overboard. I don't know how I escaped, 
but I was on board another ship when I came to my- 
self, bound for China ; and I've been buffetted about 
from coast to coast ever since, till just now. The 
ship came to England, and then I thought I'd brave 
all risks, and come home ; and I was on my way there, 
expecting to find you, mother, last night : the shot 
was scarce in my locker, so I was trudging later than 
usual, when I came upon the young gentleman, whose 
horse had just come down, and I got them both up, 
helped 'em here, and they sent me for the doctor, and 
there I found out he had been on board ship with us, 
and he gave me a bed, and told me a lady was looking 
out for me, for your sake, mother; and that Arnold 
was ill in the village. He took me with him there 
just now ; and when the poor wretch found I was alive, 
— (he skirled awful at first,)— he made a clean breast, 
and told all ; — the gentlemen have it all on paper ; — 
how he and MacMurdoch killed the keeper, and laid 
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it on my father ; and how clear I was of MacMurdoch's 
blood: thank God, I am, though his wrongs were 
enough to tempt one to murder. He is innocent, mo- 
ther ! innocent as you are — or that angel lady herself; 
and now we'll have him home, mother I *' and the 
brown-faced sailor caught up his aunt again, and to 
use his own homely phrase, " piped like a lubber." 

The Vicar had just been listening to his daughter's 
confession ; told, with her guileless face turned towards 
him, how dearly she loved Nelson, and how truly he 
loved her : and why they had kept it secret ; and why 
she revealed it now : and had sent her away to her 
room to compose herself with his hearty sympathy 
and blessing, and was endeavouring to collect his. 
thoughts sufficiently to finish his sermon, when another 
interruption appeared, in the form of Alfred. He 
came languidly in, threw down his hat, tore off his 
coat, and planted himself before the fire with his hands 
in his pockets. 

" Well, sir I" said the Vicar, looking up from his 
desk, " may I ask what you want ?" 

*' You have heard the news, sir, of course," said 
Alfred. 

" Of course," returned Mr. Leyden, rising, and 
laying his hand on his shoulder, '* but nothing that 
can account for such a melancholy face as this. What 
makes you so sad, my boy ?" 

" I may well be sad," said Alfred, " I would die to 
serve her — ^that is easily said-r-how can she think of 
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rae ? What am I to her ? She has crowds of wor- 
shippers: I am poor; I have nothing to offer her, 
neither fortune, rank, nor fame. Angel of heauty and 
worth that she is, I can only adore her at a distance, 
and the farther off now, the better. It matters little 
what becomes of me. I shall find employment some- 
where. I am going to London." 

The Vicar took snuff. " Have you put the young 
lady to the trial, sir ?" 

^' Last night, goaded to madness, I poured out my 
heart ; said I know not what : I did not know then 
who she was : I have not seen her since : my mother 
tells me, — but no matter. I am very wretched, and I 
dare not hope I" 

" Dare not hope, hey ? and pray, what is it you do 
dare ?" asked Mr. Leyden, sharply. Alfred's pale face 
flushed. The Vicar pulled the curtain aside, and pointed 
to the grey tower of Rockstone manorhouse just visible 
through the leafless trees. 

** Dare you, Alfred Crawford, . . . you who have so 
often boasted the omnipotence of affection, and who 
profess to be willing for the sake of her you love, to 
endure poverty, and labour, and every conceivable 
calamity, — dare you, for her sake also, brave prospe- 
rity and wealth ? Have you that strength of honest 
love within you, that could conquer your shyness, and 
animate your indolence, and fire your energies, and 
make you look the world in the face like a man ? 
Could you stand by her side on the responsible emi* 
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nence where God has placed her, and take your share 
of her burden, and strengthen her hands for her work ? 
If you dare not do this, — if you cannot overcome your 
timidity sufficiently to be her champion and guardian 
through the world, then I say as you do, the farther 
you are from her the better : but if you can — and I 
know you can — wrestle with yourself, and conquer, 
— why do it, and leave her to decide the rest 1 " And 
quietly dropping the curtain, the Vicar went back to 
his desk. 

Alfred made no reply: he pressed his thin lips 
firmly together, and his blue eyes gleamed with inward 
fire. He pulled on his coat, took up his liat, and 
went steadily out, and resolutely home : he durst not 
ask himself what he was going to do. By a violent 
effort he banished thought, and pressed on till he was 
fairly inside the door : then his knit-up nerves began 
to slacken : he was very nearly going back, but for 
shame. " I will speak to my mother first," was float- 
ing through his wavering resolutions, when, just at 
the library door, having left her proteges to them- 
stelves, he ran up against Miss Armadale. She looked 
more beautiful at that moment than ever: for the 
glow of benevolence was on her cheek, and kindness 
and peace in her eye, and though at this unexpected 
collision she started back, there was nothing repelling 
either in her look or manner. " I hope you are bet- 
ter, Mr. Crawford." 

"Will you hear me, Miss Armadale?" whispered 
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Alfred: it was all he could do. Margaret turned 
pale, and neither of them knew exactly how it was 
they found themselves in the library, with the door 
shut. 

It would be difficult to say which was the most em- 
barrassed ; but the Vicar had struck the right chord, 
and Alfred's spirit was roused : the sight of her face, 
moreover, which had never yet turned him into ridi- 
cule, gave his heart fresh courage. Accordingly he 
began, tremulously, indeed, but earnestly. '* I have 
to entreat your forgiveness, Miss Armadale, for all I 
said and did last night. I — I thought of leaving the 
house at once, and freeing you from further annoy- 
ance — ^but — but I could not bring myself to go with- 
out knowing the worst, and that — ^that you will at 
least think of me kindly." 

Margaret sat down on the sofa ; her heart beat vio- 
lently, and both remained silent for some time. 

" Oh that you were Esther still I " said Alfred, 
slowly and sadly, *' the friendless, neglected, insulted 
Esther ! Then I could speak ; then I could prove 
my sincerity : now there lies a gulf between you and 
me: — you are gifted with earth's richest endow- 
ments; you move in circles of brilliance and splen- 
dour ; you have the noble and the great offering in- 
cense at your shrine ; — how can you look upon me ? 
I know all this. Miss Armadale ; and yet you see me 
here, — having only that to tell you which I told you. 
last night, and knowing that I tell it in vain 1 " 
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Still no reply. , There was another pause, during 
which her eyes were bent on the floor, and his on her 
graceful head, and dark falling hair. 

" After to-day," continued Alfred, — his nervousness 
was mastered now by the intensity of his emotion, 
and his voice was soft and thrilling, — " after to-day, 
when you have once dismissed me, I shall darken 
your path no more. Lofty and influential as your 
position is, I should only be a clog on your chariot- 
wheels : — some spirit magnanimous as your own, will 
become your shield and champion through life : you 
will go on bestowing blessings, and healing broken 
hearts, and find your own happiness in theirs. So be 
it ! lights and gladness, and honour, and blessing shed 
dew on every step you take I may you lie down in 
peace, and rise up in safety, and go forth under the 
wing of Heaven ; and may whoever you bless with 
your love return it all an hundred-fold, and love you, 
and live for you — as I would have done I " 

His hand was on the lock ; — with her protracted 
silence his last hope died away, and the word *^ fare- 
well " was on his lips : but before it was uttered, the 
drooping lashes rose, and Margaret's eyes met his. 
"I have listened to you, Mr. Crawford; will you 
listen to me ? " 

He stood motionless : she was pale as marble with 
agitation, and not the vestige of a smile was on her 
lips. *' If I did not believe in your sincerity after the 
proofs you have given,'* she said, " I should have the 
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heart of an infidel. I do believe you : you treated me 
as courteously and kindly as you do now, the first 
hour that we met. My wealth is nothing to you — I 
know it : but you have known me for a very short 
time, you have never seen me but in disguise ; you 
are comparatively a stranger to my real character. 
How can I hope to make you happy, who am only a 
beginner, — only an ignorant disciple, — whose eyes are 
but just opened to the dayspring from on high ? No, 
Mr. Crawford," — ^her voice became broken, and a 
brilliant blush rose to her temples, — ^^you judge by 
the outward appearance, but God judgeth the heart : 
and He knows both our past lives, and that I am not 
worthy of you I " 

He would have thrown himself at her feet in indig- 
nant denial : but her lifted hand forbade him. 

" Can you," — she went on, in a still lower tone, 
— " you to whom the pomp and parade of wealth 
are but dross, — give up your retirement and com- 
fort for the labours I must encounter? can you 
bear the claims of society, and the yoke of custom, 
and the burden of responsibility : and all this for 
one who continually needs guidance, and whose best 
resolutions are often a morning cloud ? Can you 
bear all this ? " 

" I can ! " said Alfred, firmly, " all this, and more, 
Miss Armadale ; were the burden ten times heavier, I 
could, and would, for your sake, so help me God! " 

Margaret looked at him in silence for a moment. 
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then her features brightened into a glo\ving smile, and 
she gave him her hand. He clasped her to his heart 
and held her there, and in the glow of that first em- 
brace all his timidity melted like snow : the strength 
of a giant and the nerve of a lion seemed to run 
through every vein ; as he looked on the princely 
head that rested on his breast, and knew that she was 
all his own ! 

Flow smoothly on for once, through the reedy banks 
of this bitter world, thou bright but treacherous stream 
of the heart's true love I Let no foul whisperers em- 
bitter thee ; let no rocky foes divide thee ; let the 
winds only freshen thy speed, the sunbeam only 
brighten thy surface : seek out no secret channels ; 
touch no defiling shore : but steadily and unruffled in 
the eye of light, roll on to that glorious throne, whence 
thy waters proceeded first ! 




X X 




CHAPTER XII. 

Soon Ihey loted and soon were bnekled-. 

None lank lime to tbink or rue -, 
Youtb and worlh sod beaoly coupled, 

LoTe had nerer leas to do I 



^HK interview in the library, go important 

and interesting to the parties concerned, 

s protracted till it was too late for any 

J| explanations ; consequently a certain de- 
gree of awkwardness was pretty generally felt when the 
party assembled at dinner. That something had been 
going on, was evident, but what was a mystery; and 
not less so, was the manifest transformation of Alfred : 
his eye was so radiant, hia manner so animated : there 
was such an excited flush upon hia cheek ; his mother, 
who watched him narrowly, knew not whether to hope 
or fear ; whether this was to be attributed to the exhi ■ 
laration of success, or to the feverish exertions of 
wounded pride. To solve the doubt she stole frequent 
glances at Miss Armadale, but the unusual quiet gra- 
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vity of her features served but to increase her perplexity. 
So oppressive was the mental atmosphere, that every 
body felt it a relief when the children came in, to give 
their company and their prattle in exchange for al- 
monds and raisins. They were full of the wonderful 
story of Nurse Wilton's nephew : curiosity being ex- 
cited, Mrs. Crawford told it at length, even as Wilton 
had related it to her that afternoon : and every body 
extolled Margaret's kind and generous heart, which 
seemed to bave the effect of making her sadder than 
before. 

** What a good thing it was," said Rory, looking 
full in her face, ^* that you were so cold that morn'* 
ing I " 

" What morning, Rory ? " asked Cecilia. 

" Oh ! the first morning she was here ; when she 
was Esther^ you know : we were all at breakfast, and 
in she came, so cold and shivering : and nursey gave 
her some tea: and nursey says they made friends 
then, and that is how she got her nephew back, you 
know. But oh, mamma ! it is so droll I do you know, 
we kept talking about Miss Armadale that morn- 
ing, and about what you and sister said of her, and 
how rich she was, and who she could marry, and all ! 
didn't we, Esther ? I mean Miss Armadale ? " 

Margaret seemed not to hear, but Uncle Sym, who 
sat next to her, delighted to have an opportunity of 
making her uncomfortable, observed, ^* Miss Arma- 
dale is too wrapt in meditation to answer foolish 
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questions. I should be glad to know the subject 
of her musings. Is it the poet race, Miss Arma- 
dale ? '' 

To his great surprise, Alfred flung himself into the 
breach. " The poets are safer with so mild a judge 
than with you, Uncle Sym." 

Mr. Barton smiled complacently. '^ I am severe, 
I know : I cannot help it : it is almost a misfortune 
I may say, to have a taste so sensitive, that anything 
not first rate is perfect torture to me." ^ 

" Shakespeare, for instance, said Alfred, zealously 
continuing the conversation, in hopes to distract bis 
attention from Margaret. 

" Well, Shakespeare, if you like : I could show you 
page upon page of absurdities, that because he wrote 
them, every one reads and admires : Miss Armadale 
does, doubtless, but if / had written them, she would 
have torn them into ribbons, of course." 

" Pray attend to this. Miss Armadale I" cried Nel- 
son. '^ Uncle Sym is at such a loss for absurdities, 
he is reduced to look for them in Shakespeare." 

" Indeed !" said Miss Armadale, turning to Uncle 
Sym with a look of demure astonishment, that even 
he could not fail to understand, ** 1 should have 
thought you might have met with them nearer home, 
Mr. Barton, /find them at every step." 

" You create them, madam," said Uncle Sym,. an- 
grily, " by placing yourself in peculiar positions : of 
which, permit me to remark, you have already reaped 
some unpleasant consequences." 
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To his great satisfaction, Margaret appeared em- 
barrassed; and hoping she was silenced at last, he 
launched out into a prolix criticism on the bard of 
Avon, worthy of the astute Fadladeen himself: occa- 
sionally stealing glances at his fair neighbour, to see 
how she endured her defeat. 

For some time he had it all his own way — Alfred 
was too wise to interrupt him, and Margaret too pre- 
occupied to listen : but she was roused at length by 
the exulting tone in which he concluded. 

" Talk of originality I why, not one of the plots was 
his own : never was such a plagiarist born : look at 
Romeo and Juliet — common place sentimental non-> 
sense tacked to an old Venetian romance — (let me 
give you some more wine, Miss Armadale :) and then 
his comedies, they may make you laugh, perhaps, any 
buffoon may do that : but as to there being any nature 
in them, in such ridiculous conceptions as Sir Andrew^ 
Aguecheek, or Dogberry, for instance — I can only 
say, / have never seen such people." 

" I have" said Miss Armadale, drily. 

" Indeed, madam !" said Uncle Sym, provoked by 
Nelson's smile, ** then permit me to say, you must 
have fallen into very unprofitable society." 

" Very unprofitable, sir, indeed : it was more my 
misfortune than my fault." 

" Well, madam, well ; you are so bigoted to your 
favourite author you think whatever he says must be 
right. Perhaps you have met with Caliban too, in 
your travels ?" 
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" I grieve to say I have ;" said Margaret, " people 
who treat Shakespeare as Caliban did Prospero : re- 
ceiving all his instructions, and giving him only bad 
words in return." 

Uncle Sym grew very red, and turning sharply to 
John, asked him what he was laughing at. 

'* I was going to ask Miss Armadale," said John, 
" if she had ever come in contact with Shylock f** 

** You have. Jack, if no one else has," said his 
father, good humouredly, "pass the wine, my boy. 
Good play, the Merchant of Venice — uncommon 
good play — don't know much about such things my- 
self, but I must say I think it a capital play. Splendid 
character, Portia : by the bye. Miss Armadale, among 
your many disguises, did you ever dress up as a doC" 
tor 9 " 

" I have heard Miss Armadale repeat the speech 
on mercy," said Nelson smiling, " so I can bear wit- 
ness as to her capabilities for the part." 

" And no great compliment either," muttered Uncle 
Sym ; " well, fair Portia, here is your good health — 
and — a speedy arrival of Bassanio I " Margaret colour- 
ed, the ladies that instant rose, but Mr. Barton had 
the joy of securing the last word. 

Mrs. Crawford took Margaret to her dressing room. 
" My dear," she said, in her most winning accentp, 
"you look flushed and tired to-night: has anything 
happened to annoy you ? or do you not find yourself 
comfortable here after all your adventures ?" 
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Miss Armadale's lip quivered, and she looked at 
her with glistening eyes. " Have you forgotten what 
was said before you all last night ?*' 

" Forgotten ! oh no — ^no I is it — can it be ? are my 
fondest hopes realized ? 

Miss Armadale leant her head against the mantle- 
piece. " Can you trust his happiness with me, Mrs. 
Crawford ? " 

" Can I, my dearest Margaret?" And the mo- 
ther flung her arms round the young lady, who sadly 
withdrew from the embrace. " Oh that you cared for 
me, Mrs. Crawford I for me, for myself alone, without 
money, or lands, or name ! It is a bitter lesson that 
I have learnt, however richly deserved. If this had 
been told you yesterday at this hour, how would you 
have treated me then ?** 

" My love, I must entreat you not to revert, to the 
past: you wound me cruelly by these observations, 
said Mrs. Crawford, colouring with consciousness, **for 
Alfred's sake you must forgive and forget, and judge 
of us by the future, not the past.'' 

" I have nothing to forgive,** said Miss Armadale, 
in the same melancholy tone, " you were only sincere, 
Mrs. Crawford : you shewed me how little real claim 
I had on your regard: you do not care for me, you 
feel no esteem for me : and knowing all this as I do, 
how can I without shrinking enter into your family as 
a daughter ? " 

Mrs. Crawford would have embraced her again, 
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but she drew back. " Yes, it is even so : I have 
sealed my fate to-day ; and if ever a noble soul was 
stamped upon a brow, it is on that of your son Alfred. 
I have linked my lot with his, for he deserves it ; he 
loved me in poverty — he will be true to me in wealth. 
Oh, Mrs. Crawford ! you are his mother, you will be- 
come mine : deal kindly and truly by me ! cheat me 
not with hollow professions, tempt me not with honied 
flattery : give me only what is real — real kindness, 
real affection, real sympathy ; I cannot expect much 
yet, you do not know me sufficiently ; in time I may 
hope to earn it ; till then, do not, orphan and brother- 
less as I am, with no kindred circle of my own to re- 
treat upon, — mock me with the semblance of attach- 
ment and regard which I know cannot be real I " 

Mrs. Crawford felt abashed : her smooth words for 
once failed her : the mournful reproof of Margaret's 
voice pierced for a moment the worldly crust that had 
hardened round her heart, and tears of real feeling 
stood in her eyes. She stretched out both her hands, 
and took the heiress's between them. " You shall be 
treated with sincerity, my love ; and time will show 
whether we really care for you or not. You must 
remember how unfairly we have been situated to- 
wards you ; so do not be too severe : you are a noble 
creature, that you are, and whatever you may think 
of us now, you shall find we can appredate what is 
good. My poor Alfred will be so happy — indeed my 
dear, I must love you, if only for that reason." And 
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vrith more sincerity than she had felt towards any one 
hut her children for many a long and prudent year, 
Mrs Crawford drew Margaret to her, and kissed her 
cheek and forehead. Margaret felt the touch of na- 
ture, and with the huoyancy of a sanguine heart, 
readily received and welcomed it. She hegan to he- 
lieve there might he nohler feelings hidden among 
her future relatives than she had hitherto discovered : 
and considerably lightened in spirit, she descended to 
the drawing.room, while her hostess, not without some 
secret misgivings, repaired to the apartment in which 
her eldest daughter had inflexibly immured herself all 
day. 

On reaching the door, she was surprised to hear 
voices within in angry altercation ; and opening it 
suddenly, met Shipton just coming out, with a small 
packet in her hand, which at the sight of her mistress, 
she hastily concealed. The lady's maid's face was dark 
and scowling, and Miss Crawford, who was sitting 
over the fire, looked flushed and excited, and bore 
evident traces of tears. " What is the matter ? " was 
her mother's natural exclamation. 

" Oh nothing, ma am," said Shipton, " nothing — I 
brought Miss Crawford some patterns of a new kind 
of sleeve and habit shirt that I met with in Durnton, 
and she did not approve them, maam — that's all.'' 
And she glided away with a secret glance at the young 
lady that made her shiver : while a large bitter tear 
rolled down her burning cheek : Mrs Crawford mis- 
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took the cause. " This will never do, my dear Theo- 
dosia! I do wish you would command yourself, and 
appear among us : it has such a marked efifect, — all 
the servants must notice it. Be persuaded, my dear, 
dress yourself, and come down to tea." 

Theodosia coldly shook her head. 

" My dear," continued her mother, " you are 
wrong, indeed you are." 

" Of course I am," said the young lady, " as the 
heiress must he in the right." 

" But ray dear, you don't consider — she really is a 
very nice girl : do you know what has taken place ? " 

" No," said Theodosia, with the utmost indififer- 
ence. 

" Can you not guess ? Alfred is accepted." 

" Indeed I I wish him joy," said Theodosia, sar- 
castically, " if I recollect rightly. Mamma, I told you 
this would he, some days ago ; and you declared then 
that nothing should induce you to suffer it." 

" Then ? yes, my dear — but now — " 

" Oh yes, I beg your pardon, ma'am : I understand 
perfectly that a disposition quite unfit to make him 
happy, without a fortune, may be just the reverse with 
one. I knew all this long ago, mamma : and so you 
expect me to embrace this Miss Armadale as a sister, 
I suppose?" 

" Certainly, Theodosia," said her irritated parent, 
whose wrung withers winced at her implied taunt, 
" certainly it is expected of you ; and I hope you will do 
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it in a better frame of mind. Margaret Armadale is 
quite prepared to be on cordial terms with us all, and 
has spoken to me in a manner that has pleased me 
very much — and you may depend upon it, your papa 
will be seriously angry if anything occurs to annoy 
her." 

" Well, mamma, well," said Theodosia, biting her 
lip sharply, " you may rest assured your plans shall 
not be disturbed by me ; I will go down to-morrow, 
and treat her civilly — ^that is all you can desire. As 
to pretending aflPection for a person I hate, were she 
as rich as Croesus, (and she may be for all I know or 
care) it is what I cannot, and will not do." 

Mrs. Crawford walked indignantly to the door. 
" You may do as you please, my dear. I have no 
more to say while you are in such a temper." And 
she went down stairs, wondering to herself, what 
could induce a daughter of hers to behave in such a 
manner : — so well as she had been brought up. 

Theodosia flung herself on her bed, and wept as if 
her heart would burst. Miserable indeed she was, a 
prey to hopeless envy, gnawing revenge, and bitter 
mortification. Do what she would, struggle as she 
might — ^the face of Margaret Armadale, in all the 
pride of her beauty and power, was ever before her 
eyes : — and ever with that dark and gleaming smile, 
that told how her insults were despised. And as she 
recalled the taunts she had lavished upon her, and the 
annoyances she had made her endure : she felt more 
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and more convinced that Margaret must hate her in re- 
turn: and retaliate, at every opportunity, the con- 
tumely she had found so hard to hear. 

For such a state of mind what could he done ? • . • 
Victim of her own miserahle passions, she had never 
heen taught to controul them; and there was neither 
comfort nor remedy for sorrow such as hers, except in 
that one source which her pride would not suffer her 
to seek. 

Are not our gentle readers hecoming impatient? 
Does it not occur to them that this story never means 
to end; and that to go on from breakfast to dinner, 
and from dinner to bedtime, describing everything 
that took place, is a very slow and cumbersome way 
of coming to the point ? If so, for their comfort we 
can tell them that we have Httle more to tell: for 
Margaret has this evening announced her intention of 
leaving the Grange in a couple of days ; after having 
been closeted with her good friend Mr. Conroy and a 
legal adviser for the space of an hour and a half. 
Nevertheless she has a few more tasks to perform, 
and one of these is to draw Nelson aside, and with a 
smiling apology, request the favour of his immediately- 
carrying to Miss Leyden at the Vicarage, a mysterious 
parcel, looking very much like a " Deed of gift." 
Nelson, surprised, but nothing loth, departs according, 
ly ; and so does the legal adviser, whose time is pre- 
cious, and who is going off by the mail, which Mr. 
Conroy would do also, if he had his own way, but 
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being persuaded by Margaret, he joins the family cir- 
cle; and nothing now being secret, congratulations 
go round, and Mr. Crawford insists on making a 
bowl of punch, to drink the health of the Lady of the 
Manor. Furthermore he insists on Alfred's telling the 
legend of the Ladye's Tower, which costs that hero a 
tremendous effort ; but to his honour be it spoken, he 
conquers himself, and tells it as well as he can, con- 
sidering that Uncle Sym doesn't believe it, and thinks 
minstrels of every description are a disgrace to so- 
ciety. Then Uncle Sym gets into difficulties by tell- 
ing Mr. Conroy he knew Miss Armadale all along, and 
only kept up the joke to please her : upon which Ce- 
cilia observes it was very odd then, that Tom should 
have written to her, saying what an extraordinary 
mistake they had made ; which he could only have 
known from Uncle Sym himself. And Cecilia too 
feels rather awkward, on remembering all she had 
said of Tom, and begs Miss Armadale to forget it, 
which Miss Armadale having done already, promises 
with safe good nature. And the party having amica- 
bly broke up, Margaret lies down to rest that night, 
the mistress of Rockstone Manor, and the publicly 
affianced bride of Alfred Crawford. 

In an upper room of a small house in Dumton, the 
market town to Welfield, the young Del vi lie party, 
that we saw at the Vicarage, we find together again. 
Grace, looking thinner and paler, with an incessant 
hacking cough, hard at work mending their clothes. 
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and superintending the lessons of her little sisters, 
who cannot help looking up to watch brother Frank, 
modelling the clay figure for the beautiful unknown 
lady. It is the twentieth he has begun, and not one 
is finished : the poor boy had been so worked up with 
ambition, his hand could not obey his genius, and he 
was nearly in a fever with excitement and irritability. 

" If I could only see her again, Grace," he said, 
stopping short, ** looking as she did that night, I could 
do it ! but she does not come : it is a week to-day — 
Oh Grace I do you think she has forgotten us ? " 

" Oh no," said Grace, " she looked too good." 

'^ Then perhaps she cannot do all that she wanted. 
I know she is not rich, for I asked Mr. Alfred Craw- 
ford that evening, and he said, * She has everything 
hut riches, Frank.* So, perhaps, you know," sighed 
the poor boy, " she can't get the presentation, and she 
can't be our friend, so she doesn't come. That is it, 
you may depend. Oh Grace, Grace, I cannot do it ! " 
and he caught up his half-finished model, and dashed 
it on the floor. There was a tap at the door at that 
instant, and their landlady, with a smile rarely vouch- 
safed to indigent lodgers, put her head in. " Are you 
at home, Miss Delville ? here are two ladies come to 
see you." 

" It is Esther — beautiful Esther, I know I " cried 
Grace, starting up, just as Margaret and Miss Martin 
entered the room. 

All was joy and sunshine immediately : they were 
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by no means empty handed, having provided them- 
selves at neighbouring shops with a large supply of 
acceptable presents. The clapping of hands, and 
jumping about the room, at the sight of the very 
things they wished for most, were music to Marga- 
ret's ears; and her heart glowed as the little ones 
hugged and kissed her, and called her their dear, dear 
Esther. " I have not forgotten you. Master Frank,'* 
said the heiress, seeing him stand aloof with downcast 
eyes, " I have got a promise of a presentation for 
you ; and meanwhile you must study as hard as you 
can. And now have you anything to show me ? " 

Frank turned his head away, and Grace eagerly in- 
terposed. " We can show you poor Papa's statues, 
Miss Esther, if you like : I think you will admire 
them : Mr. Alfred Crawford does, very much in- 
deed." 

" I am sure then," observed Miss Martin, " that 
this lady will admire them too. Where are they, my 
dear ? " 

Grace stepped to a comer of the room, carefully 
secluded from vulgar eyes, by a curtain. She drew 
it aside, and coming back to Margaret, said, sorrow- 
fully, " There they are." 

Yes, there they were, indeed, preserved as relics 
through penury and despair ; the sole memorials left 
of the sculptor's broken heart : eloquent witnesses, in 
their calm, undying beauty, of the genius, and poetry, 
and power, man had not deigned to praise I Who 
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could tell the glorious visions, the lofty aspirings, the 
hopes, the fears, the agony, the struggle between 
death and life; that those marhle eyes had looked 
upon ! Each had heen the foundation of some new 
hope — each had witnessed its downfall : sick with dis- 
appointment, desperate with distress, again and again 
he maddened to fresh effort — each nobler than the 
last — all, all in vain : he could chisel Friendship in 
marble, and throw Mercy into clay, but not into the 
heartless world — than clay more callous — and than 
marble more cold I 

Grace, seeing how deeply Margaret was struck 
with what she saw, advanced reverently to the collec- 
tion, and lifted an old baize covering from the one 
they cherished most. 

" This was his last. Miss Esther," she said, sadly, 
" and he called it * The Friend of Genius/ " 

It was a figure of the Angel of Death. 

Margaret's eyes filled with tears : the story needed 
no comment : its meaning was written on those deso- 
late walls, and those fair and fragile orphans, who had 
laid aside their newly acquired possessions, to gaze 
with hushed reverence on " poor papa's treasures." 
That form of shadowy beauty, with its half-spread 
wings, and extended hand, and deep, deep, holy eyes . . . 
what but the presence of death itself, could have 
stamped its image there ? And so it was : death's 
hand was on him as he wrought, and its shadow had 
passed over the work : his last strength was expended 
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in its completion, and then he turaed sickening away 
from the sight, and raised his head no more. 

" I wonder why it is," said Grace, musingly, " that 
every one who looks at it, have tears in their eyes. 
We always call it, as Papa did, *The Friend of 
Genius ; ' and I do love it so : for though I am no 
genius, I cannot help feeling it is my friend too.'* 

" Oh, England, England I " thought Miss Arma- 
dale, turning away in silent emotion, ^^ and is it in 
thy generous land, that Genius, life-giver to every 
noble thought, hath found no friend but death ! " 

Miss Martin signed to Frank to draw the curtain, 
which he did, but his eyes were rivetted on Margaret, 
and when she sat down among the children, and was 
busily questioning Grace, he seized the clay he had 
been shaping in vain, and began to model, with all 
the ardour of sudden inspiration. While they were 
thus engaged, the door opened again, and another 
head appeared; not like the first, old and freckled, 
and frizzled, and fretful; but a face presenting that 
rarest combination, genius in the eye, and goodness 
on the lip, and a brow without a line or a cloud. 

" Is it you, Mr. Alfred," said Miss Martin, looking 
round, " you have tracked us very skilfully, consider- 
ing the hardness of the roads." 

" I need but remember an object of benevolence, to 
feel sure of discovering your traces," replied Alfred, 
bowing to Miss Martin, and looking at Margaret: 
" the fact is, Mr. Conroy called on his way to Rock- 

zz 
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stone, to meet the agent, and he thought Miss Arma- 
dale would like to be present." 

** Which I certainly should,*' said Margaret, rising, 
" perhaps you will accompany us. I must leave you, 
my dear children, but you will see me again, as I am 
going to live so near you." 

" Are you going to live at Rockstone ? " asked 
Grace, " why I thought Mr. Alfred Crawford said you 
were not at all richP' 

" Very likely, my love : but Mr. Alfred Crawford 
was mistaken." 

" And are you not Esther, then, after all ?" 

" No : I am Miss Armadale, if you have ever 
heard of such a person." 

" Yes, yes, I have: and are you going to live in 
that great grand place, all by yourself?" 

" Not exactly," said Margaret, with a brilliant smile, 
that warmed Alfred's heart like a sunbeam ; '^ but 
there will be plenty of room for my friends ; and for 
statues too, Grace : I must have ' the Friend of Genius, 
Mr. Crawford will come and settle about it, and have 
it placed in the gallery." 

" What I are you going to buy it — really buy it ?" 
cried Frank, starting up. 

" Yes, my boy : if your mother will allow me.** 

The boy laid his head on the table, and sobbed as 
if his heart would break. " Come, come,** said Alfred, 
patting him on the shoulder, ^^ be a man, Frank : we 
shall want some of your productions as well, you 
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know. We have found another * Friend of Genius,' 
now, my boy — an angel, like the last — but with a 
heart as heavenly as her form I" 

" And you are quite a genius yourself," added Miss 
Martin, looking curiously at his unfinished model, and 
trying with all her might to admire it, *' and you know, 
geniuses should never cry, little man I" 

" I wasn't crying for myself," said Frank, dashing 
his tears proudly away, " I never do ; and I've quite 
done." And he kept his countenance perfectly steady 
till his welcome guests were gone ; then he rushed to 
his own little bed, and burying his face in the pillow, 
sobbed again and again. '* Jt was all he wanted I it 
was all he wanted ! ... it would have saved his life — 
if it had come a year ago !" 

The ceremony of " taking possession" was speedily 
accomplished. Several of the party from the Grange 
joined them, and a hundred opinions were given, and 
repeated, and contradicted, and argued upon, as to 
what repairs were necessary, and what improvements 
unobjectionable ; and how long it would take to fit up, 
and who was the best person to consult thereon. And 
Mrs. Crawford, feeling herself a person of greater 
importance than she had ever been yet, looked round 
with the air of a conqueror, and already saw in the 
dim futurity a glimmer of coming splendour and gaiety, 
in all of which she and her daughters must take a 
prominent share. Miss Judith participated in her 
mother's sentiments, and notwithstanding some mis- 
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givings touching '^ Alfred's methodistical notion s»" was 
calculating how soon they might look forward to balls 
and archery meetings, and fetes of every description ; 
and both these ladies felt a great deal happier, than, to 
say the truth, they quite deserved. 

But Margaret and Alfred had wandered away from 
the rest of the party, and were discussing- plans of 
widely different import ; enjoying the strange fascina- 
tion of diving into each other's hearts, and drawing 
forth each other's characters. Strangely, indeed, were 
these two individuals situated : — shake not your head, 
good reader, and do not, I entreat you, observe that 
they had known each other too short a time : that 
Margaret's conduct was imprudent; that her friends 
ought to have interposed, and prevented her shackling 
herself with so precipitate an engagement, when she 
might have done so much better : — all this might be 
correct enough in an ordinary case, but this was just 
the reverse ; and the wisdom of the Seven Sages might 
have been employed for seven days, without making 
the slightest impression on those two enthusiastic 
spirits, both moving now as if in a dream. 

And Alfred was so earnest, so single-hearted, so 
unworldly, so simply devoted to her, so regardless of 
all the world beside : and now that the chain on his 
soul was broken, was so forgetful of self, so eloquent 
of tongue, so gentle and manly in his bearing, why 
should not Margaret feel all this, and feeling, return 
it, and glow in her warm heart's warmest core with 
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the joy of being so beloved ? And why should not 
futurity open to her, as well as to others, vistas of 
coming happiness and domestic peace, and public and 
private usefulness ; of going hand in hand through 
life, with but one thought in common ; and lying side 
by side in death with but one immortal hope ? Let 
them love on, — and blessings be on their path I there 
will be bitterness enough in their cup of existence, 
without forcing it upon them now ! 

The party having, by general consent, dismissed 
their carriages, walked from the Manor-house through 
the village, and excited considerable attention. The 
report that Rockstone was sold had spread like wild* 
fire, and Katy, in the warmth of her gratitude to 
Margaret, had told flaming stories of her wealth, be- 
nevolence, and virtues : and as soon as she was recog- 
nized, a murmur ran down the street, which soon grew 
into a hearty cheer. The noise brought Mary Ley- 
den out from Dame Bernard's cottage, whence poor 
Arnold's body had been removed the night before. 
" Come in, come in, dear Margaret," she said, " our 
dame is longing to speak to you." Margaret could 
not refuse, and Alfred could not but follow. The rest 
went home, and found the Vicar and Nelson closeted 
with Mr. Crawford. They were then first informed 
of the state of that young gentleman's prospects, as 
the Vicar had advised him over night, to take no no- 
tice of any thing till he had spoken to his father. All 
parties were touched, as was to be expected, with Mar- 
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garet's generosity ; and as her interest was promised to 
secure him an appointment, not even worldliness itself 
could devise an excuse for forbidding the engagement. 
And Nelson, poor fellow, half mad with excitement, 
started off down the village to meet Mary, and express 
his gratitude to Miss Armadale; and finding them 
with Alfred, just returning home, they all walked to- 
gether; as happy, and hopeful, and blooming a quar-> 
tette as a Christmas sun ever looked upon. 

" God be with you, my dear young lady," said 
Dame Bernard, when Margaret wished her good bye, 
" He will be with you, always, if you will but seek 
Him. I'd give much to see your face, for they tell 
me it*s as sweet as your voice, and that's like honey 
and the honeycomb : but I'll see it in heaven, may it 
please Him / and may you be able to look your Re- 
deemer in the face with joy, saying, ^ Lord, thou wast 
hungry, and I fed thee ; thirsty, and I gave tbee 
drink ; sick, and in prison, and I ministered unto thee V 
Aye, Miss Armadale, I've heard to whose kindness 
we owe our comforts this Christmas : God bless you 
again and again : there's no better wall around your 
grand house, my dear, than the prayers of hearts 
youve kept from breaking /" 

The Vicar and Mary dined that day at the Grange, 
in honour of all that had passed, and of its being Mar- 
garet's last evening there. Theodosia, compelled at 
last to appear, really looked so ill, as quite to justify 
the apologies her mother had made : hers was the 
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only face that did not reflect the general harmony : 
for Mr. Crawford was so jocular, and Mrs. Crawford 
so urbane, and Uncle Sym so satirical, and Mr. Ley-i 
den so good-humoured, that the younger members 
were kept in countenance much better than usual, and 
they were much too happy to notice whether she were 
so. The only drawback was the prospect of the ap- 
proaching separation ; but even this was tempered by 
the brightness of the future : the Crawfords were al- 
ready planning a visit to London ; and neither Alfred 
nor Nelson saw any reason why they should not keep 
to their original intention of proceeding there imme- 
diately ; — Nelson to improve himself in his favourite 
study, and Alfred to convey to the bar of the public a 
long-cherished work that was to make his name worthy 
of being linked with that of Margaret Armadale. It 
was agreed that they should bring Frank Delville with 
them, and see him safely lodged near his school : and 
that Mary, meanwhile, should be Margaret's almoner 
for his mother and the little ones ; promising to take 
care they wanted nothing. And Mary, as she made 
this promise^ pressed her friend's hand, and looked at 
her with such deep and heart-felt love, she felt quite 
ashamed. Every time, too, that the Vicar's eye fell 
on Margaret, it glistened with unwonted emotion ; 
and, as for Nelson, he could have knelt and wor-» 
shipped her, so overwhelming was his gratitude. 
They were all very happy : and Miss Martin, — good, 
unselfish Miss Martin, — was very glad to see them 
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SO, and to find that her young friend was appreciated 
at last, though on the ruins of her own popularity ; 
and was quite contented to sit quietly hy, hooking 
away at her crochet, without heing obliged to talk or 
be talked to. As the travellers were to start betimes 
the next morning, the Vicar and his daughter took an 
early leave : their hearts swelled grievously when 
they wished Margaret good-bye: Mary clasped her 
round the neck, and tried to falter something of what 
she felt, but in vain ; the Vicar gave her his blessing, 
and a fatherly kiss. " Farewell, my child, for the 
present I God give us a happy meeting again. No 
more disguises, mind : wear your own character, and 
act up to it, for it is a noble one. Only,*' he added in 
a lower voice, " when you have power in your hand, 
and see others trampled upon, remember you have 
known the heart of a stranger ; — and shield them from 
the evils from which God has shielded you." 

Miss Armadale had entrusted to Nisbett and An- 
toine the office of treasurers, and by her orders, they 
distributed liberal gratuities among the servants, 
with the single exception of Shipton. A special gift 
was conferred on Susan, for her attention, and Wil- 
ton's was given by Margaret's own hand, with the 
promise that Robert, who had even on board ship kept 
up his carpentering, should receive full employment at 
the Manor-house. Miss Martin, whose ordinary ar- 
rangements whether for dressing or undressing, were 
very soon over, was already asleep in bed, and Miss 
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Armadale was reading alone over the fire, when she was 
surprised by a stealthy tap, announcing the arrival of 
Shipton. She begged so earnestly to be heard, Mar- 
garet could not refuse; and fearing to disturb her 
friend, she beckoned her into the dressing room, and 
coldly requested her to be as brief as possible. Where- 
upon the lady's maid burst into tears, and entreated her 
pardon for all the wrong she had done her, alleging it 
was entirely owing to Miss Crawford, who had planned 
the whole scheme, and almost forced her into it ; ac- 
cusing her, Shipton added, of connivance in the sup- 
posed frauds, if she refused to take part in their detec- 
tion. Margaret told her that she certainly had felt 
very angry at her conduct, but that she was quite wil- 
ling to overlook it ; and concluded the affair was over, 
but she was mistaken. Shipton saw the flash of her 
eye when she alluded to Miss Crawford, and followed 
up her advantage : she told her all that young lady had 
said of her on the evening of Sir Tudor s visit — how 
she called her artful and designing and impertinent, 
and had vowed to be revenged: with a great deal 
more, unnecessary to repeat here ; till concluding by 
Margaret's curhng lip, she had goaded her sufficiently, 
she came to the point. 

" So ma'am, believing Miss Crawford spoke truth, 
how could I do otherwise? — I helped her to her re- 
venge : and now it has all failed, and every one sees 
how good and generous you are, and that now, as one 
may say, you are to be as one of the family, for which 
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I venture respectfully to congratulate :— -now as I was 
saying, ma*am, Miss Crawford turns round upon me 
and treats me as no lady should, ma'am, and as I can't 
suffer. So, Miss Armadale — don't look so angry at 
me, ma'am, pray — I only want to serve you." 

" Serve me I " repeated Margaret, scornfully. 

" Aye, ma'am — as a lady of spirit like yours would 
like to be served. I can offer you ample revenge." 

Margaret started : and Shipton's lynx eye detected 
what appeared to her a flush of pleasure on her cheek. 
She held up a packet of papers. " These are Miss 
Crawford's secrets, Miss Armadale : if any one wished 
for occasion to sting her to death, it would be well 
worth their while to get hold of these. She has 
treated me so ill, I don't mind losing a httle by them." 

" Give them to me," said Margaret sternly, " and 
name your price, for I know you have one." 

" Oh dear, ma'am, your favour and regard is all I 
require. There, ma'am — they're worth a good deal 
to me, as I'll soon explain to you." 

" Silence I " said Miss Armadale, imperiously, " I 
ask for no explanation^ and I will listen to none. If 
you choose to sell this secret, name your price." 

Shipton in some confusion, hinted at a sum much 
below her private expectations, trusting to a better 
harvest at some future opportunity. Miss Armadale 
gave it with a look of contempt, and motioned her to 
depart, which she did — hardly knowing whether to feel 
satisfied or disappointed. 

For some minutes afler her withdraiwal, while the 
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muffled sound of her stealthy footsteps gradually be- 
came lost in the stillness of the night, Miss Armadale 
stood motionless: the unopened packet in one hand, 
and the other clasped on the spot where Theodosia's 
scornful blow had been given. What were her thoughts 
at that dark moment, no one ever knew. There are 
fiery trials peculiar to every spirit, by which their 
renewed grace is tested: trials whose bitterness the 
heart only knoweth, when called unexpectedly to face 
them. 

As soon as all was quiet, Margaret flung a shawl 
over her dressing-gown, and with her dark hair falling 
over her shoulders, went cautiously and tremulously to 
Miss Crawford's door. Theodosia, who was half un- 
dressed, started at her appearance ; looking so wildly 
beautiful, with such a strange light in her face : and 
both stood for some time without the power to speak. 

" Really, Miss Armadale," said Miss Crawford at 
last, with a formal bend of her head, '^ I am quite at a 
loss to account for this unexpected honour : will you 
have the goodness to say what you want ? " 

Margaret closed the door, and advancing to the 
table, laid the packet quietly before her. " Miss 
Crawford," she said in a voice she vainly struggled to 
keep steady, " this has been given to me — I need not 
say I have not looked at the contents. I do not know 
a word of them : they are now yours." 

" Mine I " gasped Theodosia, tearing them open. 
One glance was sufficient : she coloured deeply, and 
her eyes filled with tears of grief and shame. 
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** Shipton gave you these, Miss Armadale ! I know 
she did ! she finds you are rich instead of poor, and to 
curry favour with you she betrays me I " 

" She meant to betray you," said Margaret mildly, 
" but she has not succeeded," 

" Why ? how ? do you not know ? has she not told 
you?" 

" She told me those were your secrets," said Miss 
Armadale, '* and I would hear no more, and know no 
more. Good night." 

She was leaving the room, when Theodosia, in a 
choking voice, called her back. " Don't go, Miss Ar- 
madale, stop — I am — ^you are — ^very, very generous — " 

" Only honest, Miss Crawford," said Margaret, 
with a smile, slightly touched with bitterness, *' only 
honest. 

" You are generous," persisted Theodosia, in vio- 
lent agitation ; ^' too generous to take revenge when 
it was offered you: why did'nt you keep them and 
read them, and deal by me as I dealt by you ?" 

Margaret was silent. 

" Don't you know how I have hated you ? don't 
you know what I have said of you ? have you forgot- 
ten that day when I struck you on the arm ? " 

" No," said Miss Armadale, colouring deeply, and 
turning away her face. 

" Then why — why — why did'nt you revenge your- 
self? I should have done it to you, and you know it : 
why did'nt you show these to my father and mother, 
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and taunt me with them before them all, and heap the 
blame and disgrace on my head I tried to bring down 
upon yours ? what was it induced you to throw such 
an opportunity away ? " 

" The hope," said Margaret, in a low touching 
voice, " that I should perhaps make one more friend/* 

Theodosia burst into tears. " Not in me. Miss Ar- 
madale ! you cannot wish for it in me, for you offered 
me your hand once, and I — rejected it I " 

" Will you reject it now ? " said Margaret. Theo- 
dosia caught it in both hers. *^ Oh I you are too, 
too noble : you must hate me, I have hated you so 
much, and tried so deeply to injure you, you mtist 
wish for revenge." 

" I am revenged," said Margaret, deeply moved, 
" amply, fully revenged, if I have at last persuaded 
you to think of me in kindness." Theodosia wept 
violently : her proud heart seemed bursting. " Now," 
continued Miss Armadale, gently, " I may go away 
satis^fied that I leave only friends behind me, may I 
not?" 

" You may, you may indeed." 

" Will you be my friend ?" 

" That I will." 

" And may I use a friend's privilege ?" 

" How?" — Miss Armadale pointed to the packet 
of papers. " By helping you, if it is in my power." 

Theodosia blushed scarlet. ** Oh no, no, I could 
not suffer — 



»» 
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" If they are what they appear to be,'* interrupted 
Margaret, looking steadily at her, " it is in my power. 
I do not ask for your confidence : I only ask to be al- 
lowed to serve you, if money is of any service." 
Theodosia hid her face in her hands. " Only suffer 
me," continued Margaret, " to free you from that 
woman's treachery, and then I shall feel certain your 
enmity towards me is at an end.*' 

Thoroughly subdued by this kindness, Miss Craw- 
ford laid her head on her shoulder, and while Marga- 
ret examined the papers, at once relieved her feelings 
by tears, and her heart by a confession. As Miss 
Armadale suspected, she had fallen into Shipton's 
power, by incurring debts known to her alone : chiefly 
for ornaments, and lace, and gay articles of dress, to 
which she was more addicted than her allowance could 
satisfy. 

" When I have paid visits," continued Theodosia 
" Shipton was always persuading me to have things 
because other people had them, and promised to find 
ways of helping me to pay for them, and somehow 
they were dearer than I thought : I don't know how 
much it all comes to : I left it all to Shipton, and she 
promised, more times than I can repeat, never to be- 
tray me, because mamma would be so angry, and Ju- 
dith so disagreeable. We quarrelled the other day 
and she taunted me with it, but I little suspected she 
would carry it all to you, Miss Armadale, or that I 
should be confiding it to you in this way." 
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" As little as I suspected," said Margaret, kindly, 
" that I should so soon have a sister^s right to your 
confidence." 

"A sister!" repeated Theodosia, starting up and 
pacing up and down the room in great emotion, " yes, 
I know you are to be so, and I tried to prevent it, and 
thrust poison into Alfred's mind : oh Margaret, Mar- 
garet ! " 

"Why go on reproaching yourself?" said Mar- 
garet, good-humouredly, still busying herself with the 
accounts, "you know all you said to Alfred was thrown 
to the winds, so you did no harm ; and if i/ou lost 
your temper that day, I am sure I lost mine, so we 
are quits. I find a sum-total cast up here, Theodosia : 
it is of no great amount ; — come, come, cheer up ; if 
we cannot get over such a little scrape as this, how in 
the world are we to keep up our housekeeping? There, 
put these things together, and I will be back in a mo- 
ment." And without waiting for a reply, she left the 
room and hurried softly to her own, took down the 
writing-case that had betrayed her to her enemy, and 
wrote the few magic words that were to set that ene- 
my free. As she did so, unseen by any mortal eye, 
a large tear stole down her cheek, — the tear of a 
grateful and overflowing heart for the victory it had 
been enabled to attain. 

If she had, by self-exposure to imminent peril, saved 
Theodosia's life that night, she would not have won 
her so efiectually as by this simple act of generosity. 
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Her mind, perverted as it was, yielded to the nobler 
influence ; and when Margaret appeared again with the 
precious scroll that was to deliver her from her secret 
burden, she flung herself in her arms, and in broken 
accents implored her forgiveness. It was already given, 
and Margaret's tears were its seal : — tears that became 
her young face better than the pearls of a monarch's 
crown. 

• •••••»• 

Extract from a letter written by Mrs. Crawford to a 
circle of friends and neighbours : — 

" . . . And now I am going to surprise you : per- 
haps you have heard that Rockstone Manor has been 
just purchased by my sweet friend Miss Armadale ; 
and are fancying you have seen her already. Quite 
wrong, my dear friend : the lady I introduced to you 
by that name is not Miss Armadale after all : the 
sweet girl, who is all originality and talent, got up a little 
coup de theatre^ and came here in a clever disguise, 
that she might judge of her father's old friends ex- 
actly as they are. Thank goodness, our friendship 
can defy any such inspection ; and you may guess the 
conclusion to which the young lady came when I tell 
you she is engaged to be married to my dear son Al- 
fred. All is well that ends well ; and we may trust 
this little romance will terminate in the happiness of 
two very excellent young people. The lady who per- 
sonated our fair incognita is one of the highest respect- 
abiUty, and a very worthy person altogether ; but, as 
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you saw, with no pretensions to good looks. My fu- 
ture daughter-in-law, on the contrary, is a very beau- 
tiful creature ; and so devoted to us all, that it will 
be the greatest comfort and happiness to have them 
so near us," &c. &c. &c. 

We leave our readers to imagine for themselves all 
the wondering, and surmising, and gossiping among 
Mrs. Crawford's friends, to which this intelligence gave 
rise : — what Lady Toddleton said, and poor Miss Bray 
thought, — wishing, poor soul ! that her bondage was 
as voluntary and transient as Margaret's ; — and the 
good-natured way in which people pitied Ferdinand, 
and shrugged up their shoulders at Alfred, and called 
it all very odd, and foolish and imprudent ; and made 
up their minds to go to Rockstone whenever they 
were asked ; and how Aunt Strapper gasped when she 
found she had attacked Mr. Armadale before his own 
daughter, and how she scratched Alfred's name for 
ever out of her often.remodelled will, and substituted 
that of John, who became henceforth her prime 
favourite, and lost no time in replacing the bay mare 
at her expense : — and how Sir Tudor was so charmed 
with his own discernment in appreciating Margaret, 
that it almost comforted him for her loss. All this 
any one may imagine without our help : there are 
other things which, even with it, they would not com- 
pass so easily ; and of these were Margaret Arma- 
dale's sensations when her carriage rolled away from 
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Welfield and Rockstone, and she thought of all that 
had occurred since her first arrival. 

Were it our intention to protract this true and faith- 
ful history to a fashionable length, it were easily done 
at the expense of its heroine, by throwing in her way 
those inexhaustible obstacles that every heroine is 
very properly called upon to encounter ; whereby her 
plans might be thwarted, her establishment thrown 
into confusion, and her marriage, like Tony Lumpkin*s 
education, and Dr. Drowsy *s sermons, put off to a 
finer opportunity. 

But such is far from our thoughts. 

It fell to the lot of Margaret Armadale, up to the 
period at which we must leave her, to be tried with 
unfading prosperity : disappointment chilled not her 
hopes, nor fickle friends her affection: the tern, 
pest spared her ships, and the mildew her fields, 
and sickness and infirmity her form : whatever her 
hand touched seemed to prosper ; whatever her heart 
desired seemed to be given : and how does she 
stand this trial, so fraught with danger to the work 
of grace within ? With everything to bind and 
allure her to things below, how does she obey the 
apostolic command, ^' set your affection on things 
above ? " 

Eighteen months have rolled away ; and the bright 
Midsummer sunbeams are blazing on the terraces and 
woods of Rockstone Manor House; lighting up its 
garden with all its luxuriance of roses, and playing on 
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the noble stream that glides through the park. And 
let those bright beams play where they will, search 
where they may, they will find nothing there that 
fears to meet their scrutiny ! This is no exhibition 
house of overgrown pomp, satiated with selfish expen- 
diture, and blazoning at once to vulgar admiration the 
depth of its purse and the shallowness of its self-denial : 
everything is tasteful, commodious, and refined, as be- 
fitting the dwelling and the dwellers : the grounds are 
in perfect order, for several families are dependant on 
the wages of the labourers : — the house is in excellent 
repairs ; so are the cottages of the masons who worked 
upon it : the drives and paths are well kept, but the 
poor know the way to the Great House, and tread it 
with jo5^ful steps, for the spirit of the master and mis- 
tress descends to the servants, and no deserving ap- 
plicant need fear repulse, or that grudging relief which 
is only better than starvation, and throws a stigma on 
the fair name of charity. 

Tenderly, most tenderly, hath destiny dealt with 
thee, gentle Alfred — ^most favoured of the children of 
genius ! Thee may no chill blasts of poverty reach : 
no haughty patron command thy shackled muse I thou 
art not forced to wring honey from the dregs of bit- 
terness, or barter the tale of thine own heart's suffer- 
ings for the grudging coin of the novel reader. The 
flood of bitter waters his brethren of song have so 
often passed, reaches not the gates of Rockstone Ma- 
nor, nor the walls of that guarded study where Mar* 
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garet watches over his labours. Even now the sun- 
beam steals through the foliage and rich curtains, and 
sheds a glow on the marble groups — Delville's groups 
—that ornament that chosen room, and falls on the 
poet's gleaming hair, as he bends over his desk : and 
the page of noble thought through which his hand 
is flying, bums beneath that glorious light, and re- 
flects back a lustre more glorious still. 

Alfred Armadale — (so must we style him now, in 
obedience to a clause in his father-in-law's will) the 
adored husband of Margaret — ^the Lord of Rockstone 
Manor, the possessor of such wealth as he never 
dreamed of : — a rising poet, whose first work is going 
through several Editions, being read by many who 
under other circumstances woul d have lefb it alone : — 
stands in a very different position from the Alfred 
Crawford described at the commencement of this book : 
yet he is the same Alfred still in spirit and feeling, 
and quite as shy in heart, though he conceals it bet- 
ter. His steward complains he is too indifferent in 
business, and his gamekeeper that he is too lenient to 
poachers: and the country gentlemen wish he was 
more of a sportsman, and the ladies that he was gayer 
and more talkative : — but his tenants adore him, his 
servants would die for him, the Vicar loves him as a 
son; every one looks upon him with respect, and 
comes to him in difficulties : Ferdinand and John ride 
his horses, and shoot over his preserves, and call him 
the best fellow in the world, for come when they 
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Tnay, ask what they will, he is always goodhumoured 
and accommodating. And in the genial sunshine of 
affection and independence, his heart and his intellect 
expand together; the one to diffuse happiness, the 
other instruction : already has renown been busy with 
his name, and whispers are in the air, that if he can 
be induced to stand for the county, there will be few 
speakers in the House that will be on a par with him. 
Miss Martin is still living with them, for Margaret 
cannot part with her : but she and Mr. Leyden are 
grown such fast friends, and suit each other so well, it 
appears very probable when his daughter leaves him, 
that she will fill her place. Nelson and Mary are 
not yet married, but intend to be so shortly : the for- 
mer is working zealously at his profession, and the 
latter at hers — the profession of a holy life, unwearied 
in well doing. She has had a little trouble in re- 
straining and directing the somewhat impetuous gene- 
rosity of the Lady of the Manor, which ran the risk 
of making half the parish idle by indiscreet profusion 
of gifts : but as Mrs. Armadale is as open to admoni- 
tion as ever, and takes her advice in preference to any 
one's, things go on pretty smoothly, and Wei field is in 
a happier condition than it has been for years. The 
luxury of doing good has become necessary to Mar- 
garet's existence : — ^happy Margaret I to have learnt 
that lesson while the means was still in her hands : 
happier still to have learnt that still higher lesson, 
that teaches her steadily and cheerfully, to look be- 
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yond the things of this world, to the mansions of her 
Father's house. 

Why do we call Rockstone Manor-house blest but 
for this first of blessings ? Had its floors been heaped 
with wealth, and its casements wreathed with flowers ; 
had art enriched its walls, and literature its study; 
had rank and fashion thronged its portals, friendship 
trodden its parterres, and afl^ection cheered its hearth, 
it would not have been a happy home, but for this : 
that its inmates had given their hearts to God, before 
He gave them to each other. Here is the secret of 
happiness: a secret that every one may know who 
will, but which so few will believe ! 

There is another home in Welfield now ; at whose 
humble door Margaret's poney carriage may often be 
seen waiting, and where she seldom appears empty- 
handed. It is a comfortable dwelling, though small, 
for Robert Grey has plenty of employment, and Wil- 
ton has given up her situation at the Grange, amid 
general lamentation, to keep his house and attend to 
his comfort. And is it for his alone ? Who is that 
grey-headed invalid that appears at the door on sun- 
shiny days, — stricken in heart and frame, withered 
with suffering, and pining with slow disease — whose 
wants she anticipates, whose complainings she bears 
with ; whose feeble steps her arm sustains, whose path 
to the grave she smoothes and softens ; with patience 
that never wearies, and love that neither time, nor 
distance, nor change, nor unkindness, can erase from 
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woman's heart ? Poor Ellen Wilton I for her blighted 
youth — for her young love wronged — for years of hope- 
less longing, for days of toil and nights of watching — a 
whole lifetime of devotion to one ungrateful object, — 
ghe felt herself now repaid : — repaid as she had never 
hoped to be, by being permitted to give the evening of 
her days to him who had blasted its prime I 

It had cost Margaret Armadale much trouble and 
expense to clear up William Grey's character, and 
bring him safely to Welfield: but Wilton's gratitude 
was sufficient reward : and it was her great delight now 
to add to their comfort, reminding her humble friend 
whenever she remonstrated against her hberality, how 
much she owed to her in her season of adversity. 
Frank Delville, who spends great part of his holidays 
at Rockstone, is sometimes her messenger to the 
Greys, and takes the more pleasure in the task, that 
he has an opportunity of hearing Margaret's praises, 
and echoing them back tenfold. 

" Do you know, Mrs. Wilton," said he one day, 
when they were unpacking a basket of fruit he had 
brought for poor Grey, " I never knew any one so 
good as Mrs. Armadale, to those she thinks want help. 
Only think of her sending my mother and the children 
down to the sea, because the doctor said bathing was 
good for Grace : and she is better already. 1 do hope 
now she will get well — and if it hadn't been for her, 
she must have died. Oh Wilton ! if ever I grow to 
be a genius and a sculptor, as poor Papa was, —if ever 
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I do, and I think I shall — I feel it in me — I will raise 
her statue in marble, for all the world to come and 
bow to I What a glorious day it was for us that brought 
her here I " 

" Aye, Master Frank," said Wilton, and she looked 
earnestly round at her recovered treasures, while the 
tears rushed to her eyes, " it makes good what the 
Bible says — in entertaining a stranger, we entertained 
an angel unawares ! " 



THE END. 
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A N N E S L E Y 

AND OTHER POEMS. 



^jctractjs from JJ^otice0« 

Annesley is a poem of nearly six hundred lines, and 
of a pathetic and religious cast. . . The feeling and ])iety 
of * the Deserted Village/ and the pith and antithesis of 
Crabbe, which mark so much of the narrative, cannot 
escape our poetical friends. . . We have been surprised 
and charmed with this debut in the poetic world.'' 

Literary Gazette, 

** Miss Drury, without being an imitator in the bad 
sense of the word, is of the school of Crabbe ; — wanting 
his vigorous touch, but possessing more of delicacy and 
refinement." Athenaum, 

" The principal poem is a * Sketch of Private Life/ 
from five to six hundred lines in length, and reminding 
us often, in merit as well as manner, of our favourite 
Crabbe. It contains touches of very delicate sentiment, 
strokes of true pathos, and much nicely modulated verse. 
. . . We shall hope to hear more of this young and pro- 
mising writer." Examiner. 

" Annesley is well contrived and well told. . . The 
verse is flowing, sufficiently varied, forcible, and ani- 
mated by a sustained poetical spirit." Spectator, 

" The principal poem is sliort, a^d tells the work done 
and the affection gained, by a young and earnest rector 
in an English country parish ; ('ontrasting the superior 
usefulness and worth of a life si^f^ni iu seeking the im- 



provement of mankind rather thah the acquisition of 
wealth. • . The incidents are very simple, but not less 
affecting on that account. The little volume does not 
merely promise greatness, it realizes the promise, al- 
though there may be even more power in some of the 
minor than in the principal poem." Ttut*s Magazine. 

'< The piece which gives the name to this little volume 
has more than ordinary merit. It is a narrative poem 
in the mingled style of Goldsmith and Crabbe. It has 
something of the sweetness of the one^ and of the mas- 
culine energy of the other." Atlas^ 

^^ The rhyming is uncommonly smooth, and even 
musical, and the ttory of ' Annesley ' is itself interest- 
ing. It is, or purports to be, ' a Sketch of Private 
Lite,' and relates the short and sanctified history of a 
young Village Pastor. . . * The death of Elizabeth Tudor' 
contains some thrilling verses ; and in others of the short 
poems we might refer to well written passages." 

Morning Post, 

'^ We are glad to announce the advent of a poetess 
amid the denizens of this material, matter of fact world, 
one whom our intellect must admire, and our hearts 
approve, — resuscitating, in full vigour and sweetness, 
the strains of Goldsmith and Crabbe. We may add, 
that she walks under the same mantle with Wordsworth. 
Need we say more of Miss Drury, and of her beautiful 
poem of * Annesley ? ' . . . The literary public will hail the 
new poem with delight." Church of England JounuU, 

" The verse of Miss Drury has with some justice been 
associated with that of Crabbe, but in its profound pure 
sentiment, and touching pathos, it reminds us more of 
the muse of Mrs. Southey. . . . She knows how to please 
and to improve, and we hope we shall soon have the 
pleasure of meeting her again. Her wing is yet scarcely 
tried, and plumes like hers become stronger with every 
flight. Britannia. 
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